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The  Product  of  Christian 
Nurture 

By  Wesner  Fallaw 

(One  of  a  series  of  three  lectures  delivered  at  Southeastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  March  12-14,  1962.) 

It  may  be  said  that  Christian  nurture  takes  place  when  persons 
individually  and  corporately  grow  in  grace  and  in  knowledge  of 
our  Lord.  Grace,  the  empowering  Love  of  God,  imbues  the  human 
individual  who  opens  himself  to  receive  it.  He  learns  of  God  be- 
cause he  decides  to  respond  to  God,  decides  to  change  his  behavior 
in  accordance  with  the  transforming  power  of  God,  finds  himself 
possessed  with  that  mind  which  was  in  Christ.  Human  behavior 
of  this  kind  is  observable  behavior.  Onlookers  and  perhaps  the 
person  himself  perceive  a  newness,  a  purity  in  attitude  and  action 
fittingly  described  as  self-transcendent.  Egocentricity  is  swallowed 
up  in  altruism  as  self -concern  yields  to  agape.  Interpersonal  rela- 
tions, though  never  fully  Christlike,  become  characteristically  for- 
bearing, forgiving,  guileless,  clean,  true.  To  be  sure,  the  old  man 
Adam  isn't  really  banished  forever,  for  sin  is  never  so  threatening 
as  when  saintliness  is  close  at  hand;  but  indeed  and  in  truth  the 
new  person  in  Christ  emerges  as  the  power  of  God  takes  hold, 
enabling  the  growing  person  appreciably  to  fulfill  the  image  of  God 
in  which  he  is  created. 

I 

It  would  seem  very  close  to  accuracy  to  assert  that  anyone  desir- 
ing to  learn  of  God  as  revealed  in  his  Son,  and  all  who  essay  the 
holy  and  thrilling  task  of  nurturing  others  in  Christ,  need  to  fix 
clearly  in  mind  that  this  education  begins,  continues,  and  ends  by 
receiving  the  gift  of  grace  as  the  matrix  for  its  development.  Hence 
the  teacher  acknowledges  that  not  he  but  God  is  the  educator,  the 
one  who  causes  the  human  individual  to  grow.  Nevertheless,  the 
teacher  is  God's  indispensable  servant  without  whom  the  educational 
process  is  stalled.  Learners,  young  and  old,  require  human  teachers 
if  there  is  to  be  vital  joining  of  the  heritage  with  the  spiritual  and 


intellectual  needs  of  persons.  Biblical  truth,  historic  and  doctrinal 
records  seldom  nourish  learners  save  as  a  teacher — an  interpreter, 
a  kind  of  spiritual  midwife — is  available  to  help  them  understand 
and  respond  appropriately  to  the  Gospel  and  thereby  bring  it  to 
life  in  terms  of  their  encounter  with  God  in  Christ. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  act  of  assimilating  biblical  and  historical 
truth  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  transmitting  a  body  of  knowledge 
from  book  to  pupil,  or  from  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  the  mind 
of  the  learner.  Knowledge  poured  in  may  be  knowledge  securely 
contained;  which  is  to  say  that  the  learner  may  successfully  receive 
and  retain  that  which  is  transmitted  to  him  and  then  be  able  to 
demonstrate  perfect  recall  by  handing  it  back  on  demand.  But  so 
long  as  devils  can  quote  Scripture  we  know  that  transmission  of 
correct  verbal  symbols  is  no  guarantee  of  true  learning  of  God. 
At  best,  flawless  verbalizing  shows  that  there  has  been  some  learning 
about  God.  This  is  not  without  value;  certainly  common  observation 
indicates  that  much  of  what  we  learn  in  any  area  starts  out  with 
acquisition  of  information  or  facts.  But  learning  is  vital  only  as  we 
weave  the  essential  meaning  of  the  knowledge  we  are  acquiring  into 
our  thinking  and  living  and  do  so  in  a  manner  unique  to  ourselves. 
For  example,  Job  testified  that  he  had  heard  of  God  with  the  hearing 
of  the  ear — signifying  that  he  had  some  knowledge  about  God;  but 
after  his  experience  with  the  Almighty — after  he  could  say  "now 
mine  eye  seeth  Thee,"  Job  perceived  God  for  the  first  time.  Per- 
ception— Job's  perception,  not  an  understanding  borrowed  from 
someone  else — enabled  him  to  learn  of  God,  precisely  because  he 
had  at  least  apprehended  something  of  the  nature  of  God  and  how 
he  relates  to  man  in  the  extremity  of  human  suffering  and  evil. 
Even  though  Job's  learning  may  not  have  resulted  in  his  compre- 
hending God's  nature,  there  was  a  decided  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  this  man  who  stopped  arguing  with  God  and  behaved 
as  a  true  penitent,  trusting  him  utterly. 

Or  consider  an  instance  of  learning  about  God  while  failing  to 
learn  of  God.  The  wealthy  young  man,  who  consulted  Jesus  as 
to  how  he  might  inherit  eternal  life,  not  only  knew  the  great  com- 
mandments of  his  religious  heritage  but  claimed  that  he  had  long 
observed  them.  Even  so  he  had  learned  the  wrong  values;  wealth 
meant  more  to  him  than  the  plight  of  the  poor,  and  when  Jesus 
pointed  out  that  the  obstruction  had  to  be  removed  before  he  could 
follow  after  the  Master,  the  young  man  chose  to  hold  on  to  his 
possessions. 

What,  then,  are  the  decisive  factors  in  educating  people  for  life 
with  God?  To  what  resources  shall  we  turn  in  order  to  gain  maxi- 
mum assurance  that  young  and  old  shall  elect  truth  and  live  by  it, 
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forsaking  false  gods?  Any  attempt  to  ferret  out  the  factors  that 
facilitate  learning  and  foster  genuine  education  leads  to  inquiry  into 
the  ways  in  which  personality  and  character  develop.  If  learning 
means  a  change  in  a  person's  life,  then  Christian  nurture  is  con- 
cerned with  the  process  of  personality  and  character  development. 
Granted  that  there  is  a  case  for  anyone  who  may  argue  that  char- 
acter is  a  consequence  of  education,  more  than  it  is  a  contributing 
factor  to  education,  I  contend  that  not  much  can  be  expected  of 
education  unless  the  individual  brings  to  the  learning  enterprise  a 
healthy  personality  and  a  stable  and  ethically  sensitive  character. 
Therefore,  all  educators,  Christians  particularly,  are  rightly  con- 
cerned with  the  quality  of  personality  and  character  of  their  students 
and  need  some  insight  into  how  these  develop.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  end  goal  of  nurture  is  character,  be  it  ever  so  moral;  nor 
is  a  merely  socially  acceptable  system  of  values  the  end  goal.  I 
wish  to  amplify  this  point  later,  meantime,  let  us  recall  what  stu- 
dents of  personality  and  character  have  to  say  about  the  importance 
of  the  kinship  family,  and  examine  the  place  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity— the  Church — in  the  growth  of  the  Christian  person. 


II 

So  crucial  is  the  influence  of  the  home  on  the  child's  conduct 
and  values  that  many  educators  believe  that  schools,  churches  and 
other  agencies  are  rather  ineffectual  in  character  education  unless 
they  and  the  home  are  working  along  the  same  lines.  Whatever 
the  child's  moral  and  spiritual  virtues,  these  derive  from  experiences 
in  t  e  home  and,  more  times  than  not,  they  can  be  reinforced  by 
classrooms  in  schools  and  churches.1  A  teacher  can  help  pupils 
distinguish  between  truth  and  falsehood,  between  duty  and  irre- 
sponsibility and  the  like.  And  perhaps  the  teacher  can  motivate  the 
child  to  desire  and  practice  the  good  to  which  he  gives  intellectual 
assent.  But  without  benefit  of  a  family  in  which  the  same  good  is 
practiced  most  children  resist  the  teacher's  ethical  standards  and 
follow  the  contrary  standards  absorbed  through  family  living.  In 
other  words,  formal  classroom  teaching  of  moral  concepts  is  a 
weak  if  w-t  futile  enterprise  unless  the  child  has  already  been  trained 
or  conditioned  by  home  experiences  that  predispose  him  to  desire 
the  virtues  of  orality.  It  may  be  said  that  one  learns  values  only 
as  he  lives  th  %.  And  by  value  here  I  mean  a  preferred  good, 
socially  sancti  d.  Teachers  are  quite  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
morally  delini        parents  who  sanction  thievery  produce  young 


1  Cf.  Harry  S.  1  dlding  a  Philosophy  of  Education,  Second  Edition.  Prentice- 

Hall,  1961,  pp.  238  u.'.;  see  also  Robert  F.  Peck,  Robert  J.  Havighurst  and  associates, 
The  Psychology  of  Character  Development.  John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc.,  1960. 
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thieves  despite  the  school's  attempt  to  produce  honest  citizens.  On 
the  positive  side,  children  of  parents  who  rely  on  reason  and  prac- 
tice altruism  tend  to  follow  suit.  That  they  do  so  has  long  been 
believed  by  social  scientists  and  is  documented  by  recent  research 
conducted  by  Peck,  Havighurst  and  associates  working  as  a  part 
of  the  committee  on  Human  Development  of  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Let  us  remind  ourselves  that  although  Plato  and  countless  others 
have  noted  that  virtue  is  not  guaranteed  to  sons  of  virtuous  fathers, 
Roman,  Hebrew,  Christian  and  modern  secular  educators  in  Western 
society  agree  on  the  importance  of  parental  precept  and  example 
for  character  development.2  How  is  the  phenomenon  of  parental 
influence  to  be  viewed  in  particular? 

Here  is  a  theory  that  may  serve  as  a  working  basis  for  parents 
and  teachers.  The  young  child  uses  a  parent  or  parent  surrogate  as 
a  model,  copying  what  he  does,  imitating  his  tone  of  voice,  his 
habits  and  mannerisms,  and  gradually  adopting  those  prominent 
attitudes  of  the  model  expressed  towards  persons  and  situations. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  child  wholly  duplicates  the  model  he 
is  using  to  shape  his  growing  self;  it  does  mean  that  as  the  parent 
reacts  so  the  child  tends  to  react,  reflecting  many  characteristics 
of  the  parent.  Attitudes  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  become 
persistent  modes  of  behavior.  Attitudes  are  dispositions  to  act  in 
certain  ways  and  they  are  suffused  with  feelings  which  energize  or 
reinforce  them  and  turn  them  into  habits.  Habits  draw  upon  the 
temperament  native  to  the  human  organism  and  uniquely  structure 
strivings,  needs,  wants,  abilities  and  purposes  into  a  personality 
pattern. 

As  a  useful  generalization  it  can  be  maintained  that  to  under- 
stand how  a  person  comes  to  be  what  he  is,  one  needs  to  know 
the  home  in  which  he  lived  during  his  pre-school  years.  For  therein 
lie  clues  to  one's  destiny.  There,  too,  the  child  knows  his  first  god, 
the  parent. 

There  comes  a  time  when  the  school-age  child  discovers  that  his 
model,  his  god,  has  feet  of  clay.  Normal  development  requires  that 
the  model  be  set  aside,  or  at  least  partially  outgrown,  for  the  child 
perceives  that  Dad  can't  do  everything,  doesn't  know  everything; 
and  Mother  may  not  be  quite  as  loving  and  beautiful  as  Teacher 
or  as  Susie's  mother.  With  adolescence  the  child  becomes  father 
to  the  man,  sporadically  assuming  responsibility  for  taking  over  the 
education  of  the  one  who  is  so  obviously  lacking  in  social  amenities 
and  a  satisfactory  outlook  on  life.  This  means  that  the  child  who 


2  Cf.  John  S.  Brubacher,  A  History  of  the  Problems  of  Education.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1947,  p.  99. 
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has  largely  fashioned  himself  in  the  image  of  the  parent-model 
desires  to  remake  the  model,  giving  the  parent  a  form  closer  to  the 
desires  of  the  adolescent — perhaps  a  form  like  unto  that  of  Mr. 
Money-bags,  the  town's  leading  celebrity,  or  more  happily,  Mr. 
Greatheart,  a  neighbor  low  in  material  possessions  and  high  in 
charity  and  loving  kindness. 

Youth  is  also  a  time  of  identifying  with  the  hero  of  history,  or 
a  contemporary  for  whom  the  young  person  has  affinity.  Further, 
youth  is  a  period  of  emancipation  when  normal  growth  brings  self- 
identity,  and  this  very  often  at  the  price  of  self-assertion  heightened 
to  rebellion.  Character  development  moving  toward  maturity  re- 
quires freedom  to  grow  and  involves  a  struggle  for  such  integrity 
as  promises  to  advance  the  uniqueness  of  the  person,  uniqueness 
meaning  a  certain  independence  and  difference  from  all  other 
persons.  For  the  human  individual  is  endowed  with  creativity  which 
if  properly  nourished  causes  one  to  abandon  the  immature  practice 
of  modelling  one's  self  after  any  other  person.  Somewhat  as  a 
writer,  an  artist  or  any  other  creator  starts  out  by  modelling  his 
work  after  that  of  a  chosen  creator  and  later  comes  into  his  own 
creativity  by  departing  from  that  model,  so  the  human  individual 
necessarily  achieves  selfhood  by  bringing  into  being  the  image  of 
the  self  which  he  envisions  as  he  outgrows  dependence  on  other 
models.  Nevertheless,  though  independence  thus  gained  is  better 
for  character  development  than  dependence,  a  yet  higher  realm  of 
being  is  required:  that  of  interdependence.  True  maturity,  there- 
fore, entails  recognition  that  the  self  must  live  in  terms  of  mutuality 
with  other  selves,  for  the  nature  of  man  is  such  that  he  can  only 
come  to  himself  through  relatedness  with  his  kind.  Because  he  is 
bound  up  with  the  human  community  he  is  a  social  being,  a  person- 
ality achieving  character,  one  involved  in  a  process  of  becoming 
truly  moral,  for  character  means  personality  morally  evaluated.3 

A  second  useful  generalization  may  now  be  stated:  The  imprint 
of  one's  original  model — the  parent — is  never  lost,  however  far 
the  person  may,  in  his  maturity  and  uniqueness,  depart  from  the 
model  in  the  process  of  coming  to  himself,  achieving  his  own  identity 
and  integrity.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  one's  feeling 
and  values,  for  however  marked  the  difference  in  intellectual  out- 
look between  a  man  and  his  parents,  the  responses  of  the  heart  are 
likely  to  be  similar.  For  instance,  most  people  conditioned  by  the 
family  and  other  primary  groups  to  consider  themselves  superior 
or  more  favored  of  God  than  other  social  classes  or  nations,  find 
that  they  continue  to  feel  this  way  so  long  as  they  live,  despite 


8  Gordon  W.  Allport,  Personality—A  Psychological  Interpretation.  Henry  Holt  and 
Co,,  1937,  p.  52. 
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reasoning  and  knowledge  to  the  contrary.  Verily,  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  upon  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 

It  seems  clear  that  character  education  is  most  effective  when 
educators  are  privileged  to  widen  and  reinforce  values  and  conduct 
derived  from  family  training.  In  other  words,  and  to  repeat,  char- 
acter change  in  the  classroom  occurs  infrequently  among  those 
whose  childhood  homes  are  deficient  in  moral  values.  Consequently 
he  who  would  educate  children  in  such  virtues  as  righteousness  and 
goodness  should  devise  ways  of  equipping  men  and  women  to  be 
worthy  parents. 

Ill 

From  the  standpoint  of  Christians,  unfortunately  the  fundamental 
beliefs  and  standards  by  which  most  church  and  unchurched  families 
live  are  largely  those  of  a  culture  more  humanistic  than  theistic, 
one  more  in  tune  with  mere  social  morality  than  with  divine  im- 
peratives. Too  much  reduced  to  a  social  institution,  the  church, 
like  the  family,  is  ill  equipped  to  nurture  persons  in  Christian  faith. 
Yet  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  be  not  alone  the  nurturing 
community  for  the  salvation  of  the  individual  but  also  for  the  re- 
demption and  education  of  the  family  group. 

We  have  reached  the  center  of  the  problem  confronting  all  who 
seek  to  foster  growth  in  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
this :  How  shall  the  Church  make  of  itself  the  nurturing  community? 

Professor  Randolph  Crump  Miller  is  correct,  I  think,  in  saying 
that  "we  do  not  have  a  sound  educational  theory  of  what  it  means 
to  educate  people  to  be  the  Church."4  Nor  does  he  quite  believe 
that  in  the  book  Church  Education  for  Tomorrow5  I  have  offered 
a  program  that  might  lead  to  a  sound  theory.  As  of  the  moment, 
I  am  inclined  to  disagree  with  him.  What  I  am  calling  for  in 
Church  Education — if  you  will  permit  repetition — is  basically  a 
pastor-teacher  prepared  to  enter  into  continuing  guidance  relation- 
ships with  each  child  and  his  family.  To  first-rate  formal  instruction 
of  children  and  youth — carried  out  intensively  and  extensively  as  a 
regular  feature  of  the  child's  academic  week — I  would  add  informal 
adult  education  of  parents  and  other  adults,  plus  personal  confer- 
ences aimed  at  guiding  the  individual  and  his  family  by  careful, 
knowledgeable  procedures  equal  to  or  better  than  the  procedures 
used  by  the  best  guidance  counselors  in  schools  and  by  professional 
workers  in  family  clinics.  More  particularly,  the  spiritual  mentor 
would  bring  to  his  ministry  the  Christian  dimension  missing  in  most 
agencies  outside  the  aegis  of  the  church.  Hence  teaching  and  per- 
sonal guidance  would  become  the  proper  work  of  the  pastor  and 


*  Christian  Nurture  and  the  Church,  Scribner's,  1961,  p.  32. 
6  The  Westminster  Press,  1960. 
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his  co-pastors  no  less  than  preaching  and  general  pastoral  duties. 

A  shepherd  and  an  appropriate  number  of  under-shepherds  will 
know  and  be  known  by  their  flock  in  ways  that  insure  deepening 
human  relationships  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  God  within  the  fellow- 
ship of  classroom,  family  circle  and  church  groups.  It  is  not  that 
a  pastor  is  necessarily  more  worthy  to  teach  than  laymen;  but  be- 
cause he  more  than  others  has  the  opportunity  both  to  prepare 
himself  and  to  undertake  the  exacting  work  of  entering  into  con- 
tinuing instructional  and  guidance  relationships  with  his  people, 
seminaries  and  churches  ought  to  redesign  their  educational  pro- 
grams accordingly.  It  is  along  this  line  that  I  see  hope  for  educating 
the  church  to  fulfill  the  mission  for  which  God  has  called  it  into 
being.  And  to  fulfill  this  mission  it  is  necessary  for  the  church  to 
realize  its  potential  as  the  Body  of  Christ. 

Presently  the  church  is  so  infected  with  organizational  efficiency 
and  social  respectability  that  the  phrase  "members  of  one  another 
in  Christ"  is  but  a  remote  ideal.  How  can  we  learn  to  be  the 
people  of  God  within  the  household  of  faith — a  people  who  do  not 
scoff  at  the  moral  and  spiritual  values  of  the  humanists  yet  know 
that  moral  decency  and  ethical  sensitivity  at  best  are  but  foundational 
to  Christian  nurture? 

Along  with  social  scientists,  educators,  and  professional  workers 
in  many  fields,  churchmen  are  emphasizing  the  centrality  of  the 
family  for  education  at  all  levels  and  as  a  means  of  counteracting 
the  social  dissolution  and  the  emotional  sickness  of  our  times.  And 
rightly  so.  Yet  the  Christian,  like  Jesus,  must  ask  the  question, 
"Who  is  my  mother  and  who  are  my  brothers?"  And  then  give 
Jesus'  answer:  "He  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father."  I  submit  that 
until  this  question  is  faced  and  this  same  answer  is  given,  we  in  the 
church  will  remain  unready  to  confront  what  it  means  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  of  God.  We've  had  little  difficulty  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  Jew,  the  Hindu  and  others  who  join  the  church  often 
make  such  a  decisive  break  with  the  kinship  family  that  they  must 
suffer  anathama.  But  do  we  not  run  into  difficulty  the  moment  we 
suspect  that  were  the  church  really  the  Church,  for  many  people 
genuine  commitment  to  its  life  would  evoke  family  disapproval 
ranging  from  mild  disapproval  to  outright  disavowal  of  them?  Per- 
haps church  leaders  have  failed  to  educate  the  church  to  realize 
itself  as  the  Body  of  Christ  because  they  are  habituated  to  driving 
a  sword  through  the  body,  severing  practice  from  preachment, 
conduct  from  principle.  Churchmen,  lay  and  clerical,  kill  the  church 
daily.  You  and  I  do  it,  more  in  blindness  than  by  intention,  but 
nevertheless  we  kill  it.  And  why?  Because  we  elect  to  abide  by 
sub-Christian  cultural  standards  instead  of  Christian  imperatives. 
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Of  all  places  to  initiate  an  adequate  program  of  nurture  in  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  seminary  seems  most  propitious.  It  is  here  that  fear- 
less pursuit  of  truth  can  best  be  undertaken.  It  is  here  that  radical 
devotion  to  brotherhood  can  be  expressed  with  the  least  threat  of 
loss  of  income  or  debilitating  community  censure.  Strategies  can 
be  thought  through  with  greater  deliberation  than  is  possible  on  the 
job.  Fortifying  himself  for  proclaiming  and  teaching  the  Gospel 
with  its  rigorous  demands,  the  future  pastor  may  be  counted  upon 
eventually  to  lead  those  who  dare  heed,  mark  and  learn  from  him 
to  essay  the  lonely  road  of  the  true  convert.  And  the  conversion  to 
which  I  refer  is  the  kind  that  causes  persons  individually  and  cor- 
porately  to  depart  from  social  conformity  and  give  themselves  to 
Christ's  transforming  renewal. 

Toward  this  end  I  see  the  pastor-teacher  becoming  a  spiritual 
father  to  the  children  he  teaches  and  an  elder  brother  to  adoles- 
cents and  adults.  For  this  to  happen,  he  will  have  to  have  far  more 
frequent  association  and  deeper  relationships  with  them  than  is 
now  the  case.  Through  repeated  personal  contacts  in  classroom 
and  study  and  family  circle,  persons  will  model  their  lives  by  him, 
though  he  will  always  point  to  one  greater  than  himself.  Interpreting 
Scripture  and  exploring  the  implications  of  the  Christian  ethic,  the 
pastor-teacher  will  strengthen  communicants  for  expunging  them- 
selves of  unethical  and  unchristian  customs  of  society  and  family, 
teaching  them  to  cleave  to  the  family  of  God,  the  Church.  Not 
social  adjustment  but  discriminating  unadjustment  will  be  the  aim 
of  pastoral  teaching.  Instead  of  status  and  material  strength,  ser- 
vanthood  and  spiritual  strength  will  be  cherished  by  the  Church  as 
it  studies  to  show  itself  approved  unto  God,  Father  of  all  men  and 
nations.  Qualifying,  challenging  and  sometimes  breaking  radically 
with  doctrines  taught  by  home  and  community,  the  Church  under 
a  prophetic  pastor-teacher  will  stand  for  such  Godly  justice  and 
righteousness  as  exceeds  man's  best  goodness.  No  longer  deceived 
into  reflecting  mere  humanistic  values,  the  Church  will  learn  through 
faith  and  reason  and  a  worshipping  response  to  biblical  revelation 
to  transmit  the  light  from  him  called  the  Light  of  the  World. 

But  has  this  not  been  the  witness  and  teaching  of  the  Church 
throughout  its  history?  Not  when  churches  have  waged  holy  wars 
or  supported  slavery  and  human  degredation  in  any  form.  Not  when 
churches  have  lagged  behind  the  Supreme  Court  in  racial  integration, 
or  accepted  national  allegiance  in  preference  to  working  for  inter- 
national community.  Not  when  Sunday  Schools  have  aped  juvenile 
movies  and  trashy  publications  that  teach  children  the  world  is 
neatly  divided  between  the  "goodies"  and  the  "baddies"  and  the 
goodies  always  triumph. 
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Now  if  the  current  cry  for  a  relevant  theology  is  valid — and  I 
believe  it  is — then  our  churches  certainly  need  prophetic  interpreters 
of  the  Gospel  message.  And  who  can  doubt  that  a  combination  of 
scholarly  understanding  of  the  Bible  and  proficiency  in  teaching 
would  at  least  decrease  Protestant  illiteracy?  Moreover  the  shep- 
herd-flock relationship  carried  into  classroom  and  family  circle  on 
a  scale  not  now  attempted,  might  bring  notable  improvement  in 
attitudes  and  conduct,  as  the  pastor  guides  his  people  in  developing 
fruits  of  the  spirit.  I  do  not  say  that  pastor-teachers  through  edu- 
cation would  be  the  salvation  of  the  churches.  What  I  do  say  is 
that  given  a  corps  of  seminary  graduates  qualified  in  theological 
disciplines,  in  the  art  and  science  of  teaching  and  in  group  relation- 
ships, the  Church  would  be  taking  the  most  promising  step  possible 
toward  meeting  the  conditions  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to  do  his  nurtur- 
ing, redemptive  work.  If,  in  the  providence  of  God,  we  are  granted 
a  generation  which  takes  the  Great  Commission  to  teach  with 
the  same  seriousness  that  we  have  taken  the  preaching  phase  of  it, 
seminaries  and  churches  together  could  educate  the  church  to  be 
the  Church.  Then  it  would  become  God's  fit  servant  for  developing 
the  Christian  person. 

IV 

Dean  Walter  Meulder  of  the  Boston  University  School  of  The- 
ology has  said  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  seminary  to  lead  the 
churches.  And,  most  of  us  would  add,  it  is  the  shepherd's  business 
to  lead  his  flock.  I  believe  that  pastoral  leadership  is  best  expressed 
through  more  worthy  and  better  prepared  servants.  The  high  con- 
ception and  generous  practice  of  Baptist  stewardship  make  sur- 
mountable the  financial  problem  of  enlarging  church  staffs  with 
worthy,  highly  qualified  servants.  Though  properly  equipped  labor- 
ers in  the  vineyard  are  indeed  few,  men  and  women  with  aptitude 
for  pastoral  teaching  can  be  called  out,  congregation  by  congrega- 
tion, for  preparing  themselves  in  seminary  for  the  Christian  nurture 
task.  Some  would  serve  the  small  church  as  pastor-teacher,  others — 
whose  gifts  are  for  a  group  ministry — would  minister  to  a  segment 
of  the  local  church,  each  according  to  his  special  ability  and  prepa- 
ration giving  himself  to  children  of  a  particular  age-level  and  to 
their  families.  What  this  would  amount  to  would  be  ( 1 )  abandon- 
ment of  the  notion  that  all  church  members  are  called  to  teach  and 
reliance  on  the  New  Testament  principle  of  varieties  of  gifts;  (2) 
adoption  of  a  policy  that  makes  provision  for  close  and  continuing 
relationships  between  each  pastor-teacher  and  his  50-100  families 
for  the  sake  of  attaining  genuine  Christian  fellowship,  thus  counter- 
acting depersonalizing  influences  found  within  a  mass  society  and 
within  an  oversized  congregation;  and  (3)  a  fostering  of  oneness  of 
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laity  and  clergy  by  making  theological  education  available  to  all 
who  are  willing  and  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  it,  the  better 
to  serve  the  Church  and  to  make  their  personal  witness  to  the  world. 
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The  Baptist  Distinctive 


By  John  W.  Eddins 

(A  lecture  delivered  at  Howard  College,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Nov. 
3,  1961  in  conjunction  with  a  series  of  lectures  entitled  "Baptists  and 
the  World.) 

The  headline  of  a  recent  front  page  article  read  "Guns  Bark  on 
Border  In  Berlin."  The  Associated  Press  release  reported  that: 

West  and  East  German  police  engaged  at  dusk  Wednesday  in 
a  gunfight  over  the  Iron  Curtain  border  during  a  Communist 
police  pursuit  of  two  East  German  refugees  over  the  rooftops, 
eyewitnesses  reported. 

One  refugee's  flight  to  the  West  ended  in  a  fall  to  his  death  as 
he  shouted  "freedom." 

The  other  was  captured  by  the  Communists.1 

Freedom  is  a  word  shouted  by  dying  men  and  women,  a  term 
used  by  a  self-indulgent  people,  and  an  ideal  symbol  made  hollow 
by  human  slavery.  What  did  this  German  mean  by  freedom  upon 
whose  altar  he  willingly  offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice?  What  is  the 
relationship  between  freedom  and  the  Christian  religion,  freedom 
and  Baptists? 

The  Perversion  of  Freedom 

Freedom  is  an  often  used,  greatly  misunderstood,  and  frequently 
perverted  concept.  The  word  freedom  has  become  a  captive  ban- 
ner under  which  evil  men  conceal  the  chains  of  slavery  for  their 
own  personal  advantages.  Even  good  men,  or  men  of  good  inten- 
tions, who  rally  to  the  call  for  freedom  are  not  certain  of  its  cause, 
its  presuppositions,  its  praxis,  its  values  or  its  aims.  Politicians  of 
every  rank  and  ambassadors  of  every  government  express  their 
programs  and  make  their  demands  in  the  name  of  freedom.  Many 
people  are  really  unconcerned,  and  most  people  have  inadequate 
criteria  by  which  to  judge  what  is  nearest  the  truth.  A  prominent 
television  station  in  North  Carolina  has  a  slogan  which  it  broad- 
casts daily,  "The  miracle  of  America  is  the  freedom  of  the  indi- 
vidual."2 Yet,  in  the  campaign  for  the  presidential  election  in  the 
fall  of  1960,  this  station  failed  to  carry  numerous  network  programs 

*News  item  in  The  News  and  Observer,  October  5,  1961,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
8  WRAL  Television,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 
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presenting  the  views  of  the  minority  party  in  North  Carolina.  Is  it 
possible  that  men  are  unconsciously  guilty  of  screaming  "freedom" 
while  at  the  same  time  they  are  closing  the  ears  and  blinding  the 
eyes  of  their  constituency?  The  general  understanding  of  freedom 
in  any  political  expression  will  be  inadequate  unless  it  recognizes 
its  indebtedness  to  an  all-embracing  philosophy. 

Freedom  is  the  opportunity  to  direct  one's  life  through  deliberate 
choices  limited  only  by  certain  fixed  factors  which  are  imposed 
upon  the  subject3  both  by  involuntary  forces  and  by  voluntary  forces 
which  advocate  maximum  self-determination  within  a  responsible 
society.  Such  freedom  is  exercised  with  equal  privileges  demanded 
for  all  men  and  with  personal  responsibility  for  any  consequences. 
This  definition  is  sufficient  for  such  realms  as  politics  and  the 
sciences,  as  we  shall  see,  but  it  is  a  derivative  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive concept  of  religious  freedom  which  in  turn  is  derived,  for 
the  Christian,  from  an  adequate  concept  of  Christian  freedom. 

The  freeing  of  mankind  from  the  slavery  of  disease  and  to  some 
extent  from  the  bondage  of  want  indicates  the  tremendous  leap 
of  technical  achievement  in  the  scientific  fields.  For  these  accom- 
plishments every  concerned  person  is  truly  thankful.  No  intelligent 
person,  however,  will  limit  his  concept  of  freedom  to  its  theoretical 
expression  in  a  philosophy  of  science  or  to  its  realization  in  the 
fruits  of  scientific  endeavor.  Any  concept  of  freedom  which  over- 
looks the  subject  or  treats  subjects  as  objects  will  fail  to  measure 
up  to  the  requirements  made  of  it.  Likewise,  any  hope  for  the 
solution  to  the  problem  of  bondage  must  include  within  it  the  fruits 
of  science  but  must  look  outside  of  science  per  se  for  the  presup- 
positions which  are  comprehensive  and  compelling  enough  to  liberate 
mankind. 

Christian  Freedom 

The  most  muddled  concepts  of  freedom  have  been  promulgated 
under  the  auspices  of  religious  bodies.  The  history  of  religions, 
and  of  the  Christian  religion  in  particular,  testifies  to  conflicting 
concepts  of  freedom.  In  the  name  of  God  and  with  a  devotion  to 
freedom  men  have  been  spiritually  starved,  physically  coerced, 
morally  perverted  and  consistently  manipulated.  Religious  freedom  | 
is  an  ideal  which  may  or  may  not  be  actualized  in  history.  Religious  j 
freedom  is  the  opportunity  to  direct  one's  life  through  deliberate  j 
existential  decisions  in  matters  of  ultimate  concern.  When  religious  j 
freedom  is  realized  in  a  Christian  perspective,  it  is  qualitatively 
more  than  a  general  religious  freedom  and  actually  serves  as  the 


8  Subsequently,  in  this  paper  when  subject  is  used  in  this  context,  it  means:  a  self- 
conscious,  intelligent  being  who  can  in  part  determine  the  nature  of  his  existence 
through  responsible  decisions  in  matters  which  relate  him  to  other  subjects  and  objects. 
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presupposition  for  the  systematic  development  of  the  Christian  faith. 

Christian  freedom  is  the  continuous  experience  of  liberation  which 
is  realized  in  the  directing  of  one's  life  towards  the  sovereign  God 
through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  experience  is  unlimited  in  the 
creative  power  of  the  freedom  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  imparted 
through  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  fellowship  of  God's  people.  Chris- 
tian freedom  is  a  creative  realization  of  the  theoretical  opportunity 
expressed  in  both  a  general  and  a  religious  definition  of  freedom. 
Paradoxically,  it  is  both  the  presupposition  and  fulfillment  of  the 
general  and  the  religious  concepts  of  freedom. 

Freedom  and  the  Early  Baptists 

If  we  are  serious  about  truly  representing  New  Testament  Chris- 
tianity and,  at  the  same  time,  being  relevant  to  our  contemporary 
situation,  we  must  understand  this  Christian  distinctive — freedom — 
in  its  basic  relationships.  This  understanding  is  necessary  for  all 
Christian  denominations  and  for  Baptists  in  particular  for  two 
reasons:  first,  from  a  historical  and  theological  perspective  the 
Baptist  distinctive  has  been  obvious  in  Baptist  theory  and  practice 
of  freedom.  Second,  Baptists  stand  in  a  position  to  lead  Chris- 
tianity in  a  creative  experience  and  expression  of  freedom.  As  early 
as  1908,  Dr.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  and  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  said,  "God 
has  given  to  the  Baptists  of  the  world  a  great  and  sublime  task  in 
the  promulgation  of  the  principles  on  the  preservation  of  which 
the  spiritual  and  political  hopes  of  the  world  depend."4 

Baptists  have  seldom  been  a  popular  people.  Numerous  non- 
Christian  elements  of  society  and  many  Christian  denominations 
have  expressed  their  radical  distaste  for  Baptist  principles  and 
practices.  Early  Baptists  were  often  misrepresented,  persecuted,,  and 
murdered  by  their  self -designated  opponents.  Only  recently  have 
competent  historians  generally  accepted  the  distinction  between 
Baptists,  who  had  their  historical  beginnings  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century  in  Holland  and  England,  and  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Refor- 
mation era.5  A  vast  majority  of  people  understand  the  Baptist 
distinctive  to  be  believer's  baptism  by  immersion.  This  is  a  Baptist 
distinctive,  but  it  is  derived  from  a  more  comprehensive  principle — 
freedom.  Both  Baptist  and  non-Baptist  scholars  have  understood 
the  Baptist  distinctives  to  be  freedom  of  conscience  and  religious 
liberty.  Dr.  E.  Y.  Mullins  in  his  book,  The  Axioms  of  Religion, 
said  that  "the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  competency  in  religion  under 


4  E.  Y.  Mullins,  The  Axioms  of  Religion  (Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publica- 
tion Society,  1908),  p.  8. 

5  Paul  M.  Harrison,  Authority  and  Power  in  the  Free  Church  Tradition  (Princeton, 
N.  J.:  Princeton  University  Press,  1959),  p.  11. 
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God  is  the  historical  significance  of  the  Baptists."6  A  contributor 
to  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church  wrote  that  "they 
[the  Baptists]  were  pioneers  in  pleas  for  freedom  of  conscience  and 
religious  liberty."7  Once  again,  these  are  Baptist  distinctives,  but 
they  too  are  derivatives  of  the  unique  principle  of  freedom.  Paul  M. 
Harrison  says: 

Freedom  was  the  issue  which  initially  animated  the  Baptists 
but  it  will  be  argued  that  the  founding  fathers  of  the  movement 
were  primarily  concerned  with  the  freedom  of  God,  not  the 
freedom  of  man  or  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church.  These  were 
secondary  concerns;  they  were  instruments  to  achieve  the  ultimate 
goal,  the  free  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the  churches.8 

The  thesis  proposed  by  Professor  Harrison  commends  itself  to 
this  interpreter,  and  it  will  be  utilized  and  modified  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  paper.  Freedom  is  not  the  Christian  distinctive  because 
it  is  Baptist,  but  it  is  the  Baptist  distinctive  because  it  is  Christian. 
If  this  is  a  valid  interpretation  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
then  let  Baptists  thank  God  for  the  insight  granted  to  them  and  for 
the  grace  to  actualize  their  insight  in  the  church  and  in  the  service 
of  mankind  to  the  glory  of  God. 

The  Freedom  of  God 

The  meaning  of  freedom  for  the  Christian  depends  upon  his  con- 
cept of  God  since  God  is  both  the  source  and  meaning  of  all 
reality.  In  this  sense  freedom  is  not  understood  relatively,  imperson- 
ally or  pragmatically;  it  is,  rather,  a  part  of  the  structure  of  Being, 
that  without  which  God  would  cease  to  be  God.  The  God  of  the 
Christian  religion  is  the  only  Sovereign,  Lord  of  Lords.9  This  affirma- 
tion of  faith  by  Christians  presupposes  and  implies  that  God  is  a 
sufficient  Subject  who  exists  in  freedom.  A  subject  can  will  to  have 
communication  and  perhaps  fellowship  with  other  subjects.  Indeed, 
if  he  wills  not  to  comunicate  with  some  other  subjects,  he  chooses 
thereby  to  give  up  his  freedom  to  be  a  subject  because  without 
communication  and  participation  subjects  become  objects.  A  sub- 
ject is  a  self-conscious,  intelligent  being  who  can  in  part  determine 
the  nature  of  his  existence  through  responsible  decisions  in  matters 
which  relate  him  to  other  subjects  and  objects.  The  fact  that  a 
subject  can  wilfully  relate  himself  to  other  subjects  points  to  the 
reality  of  freedom  as  basic  to  the  structure  of  any  subject.  God 
who  is  Absolute  Subject  and,  therefore,  Sovereign  Lord  exists  in 
freedom  both  in  Himself  and  in  relationship  to  all  creation. 

•  Mullins,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 

7  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian  Church,  (ed.),  F.  L.  Cross,  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1958),  p.  127. 

8  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  llf. 
»I  Timothy  6:15. 
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The  early  Baptists  considered  this  freedom  of  God  as  the  most 
important  Christian  affirmation.  Harrison  says: 

The  London  Confession  of  1646  reflects  the  original  reliance 
of  the  Baptists  upon  the  Calvinist  tradition  which  emphasized 
man's  total  dependence  upon  the  sovereignty  of  God.  The  primacy 
of  the  liberty  of  God  is  implicit  throughout  the  Confessions.10 

As  the  Absolute  Subject  and  only  Sovereign  Lord,  God  has  no 
need  of  creation  for  self-expression  or  self-fulfillment.  A  central 
truth  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  that  the  Father  loves 
the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  who  is  Absolute  Subject  freely 
fellowships  with  Himself.  Therefore,  creation  is  an  act  of  God's 
free  grace,  and  His  creation  of  man  in  His  image  is  the  apex  of  His 
creative  activity.  The  God  who  needs  nothing  freely  chooses  to 
create  men  as  subjects  who  can  have  fellowship  with  Him  and  find 
fulfillment  in  the  creative  use  of  freedom.  These  lesser  lords  have 
consistently  exercised  their  freedom  by  rejecting  the  Lord  God, 
thereby  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  fellowship  of  God  who  is 
the  source  of  all  true  freedom.  Throughout  history  men  have  freely 
chosen  for  themselves  bondage.  Thus,  through  rejecting  the  God 
of  freedom,  men  have  become  free  only  to  be  slaves  to  themselves. 
The  free  Lord  of  Creation  has  continued  to  exercise  His  freedom 
and  lordship.  Through  the  incarnation,  death,  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  the  man  of  faith  knows  the  greatest  ex- 
pression of  God's  freedom — forgiveness  and  reconciliation.  This 
experience  of  a  new  freedom  under  God  is  a  possibility  wherever 
the  gospel  is  preached  and  received.  This  marvelous,  mysterious 
and  transforming  freedom  of  God  is  the  distinctive  of  early  Baptists 
from  which  all  other  relationships  and  expressions  of  freedom  are 
derived.  Let  us  now  consider  man  in  relationship  to  the  freedom 
of  God  from  two  perspectives:  man  before  faith  in  God  and  man 
under  faith  in  God. 

The  Freedom  of  Man 

The  freedom  of  man  before  faith  in  God  is  both  similar  to  and 
different  from  the  freedom  of  man  under  faith.  Every  man  is  bound 
by  the  space  and  time  framework  of  history,  and  each  man  is  con- 
fined to  a  particular  segment  of  this  historical  order.  A  man  living 
in  A.D.  1962  is  not  free  to  live  in  A.D.  1062  or  A.D.  3062. 
Furthermore,  no  man  is  completely  free  from  his  heritage.  Although 
he  may  enlarge  his  sphere  of  knowledge  and  examine  the  relation- 
ships of  that  which  confronts  him,  he  is  limited  in  this  endeavor 
by  the  basic  intelligence  given  him  in  creation.  A  man  may  react 
against  all  that  has  brought  him  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  yet, 


10  Harrison,  op.  tit.,  p.  23. 
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he  is  not  free  from  this  heritage.  Indeed,  his  reaction  is  colored  by 
it.  Man  is  not  a  free  subject  in  that  he  labors  under  no  limitations 
or  liabilities.  He  does  not  live  in  neutral  gear,  from  which  he  can 
freely  choose  to  direct  his  course.  His  path  is  already  partially 
chartered  and  determined  before  he  reaches  the  age  when  he  can 
do  anything  about  it,  before  he  is  able  to  make  responsible  decisions. 
A  responsible  person,  however,  can  do  something  about  his  way  of 
life  if  he  has  motivation,  native  ability,  and  opportunity  for  choosing 
and  doing  his  own  will.  Limitations  vary  with  individuals  and 
groups;  yet,  they  are  frequently  overlooked  at  great  peril. 

The  freedom  of  the  religious  self,  although  it  shares  in  the  pre- 
viously mentioned  limitations,  adds  one  other.  Man  is  limited,  not 
only  physically,  psychologically,  intellectually,  culturally  and  histori- 
cally, but  also  spiritually.  This  limitation  is  a  direct  consequence 
of  his  misuse  of  his  freedom  to  fellowship  with  God.  Man  was  and 
is  made  in  the  image  of  God  with  the  freedom  to  fellowship  with 
God,  but  he  has  lost  this  image  and  this  freedom  through  rebellion. 
Man  is  lost  in  that  he  is  enslaved  to  himself  and  excluded  from  God 
in  whom  alone  the  meaning  of  existence  can  be  known.  Even  in 
a  lost  man,  the  formal  aspect  of  the  imago  Dei  remains.  Man  still 
retains  the  structure  of  a  subject;  he  can  be  addressed  by  God, 
through  God's  word;  and  with  the  prevening  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  man  can  respond  positively  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  truth 
which  can  make  man  free  indeed. 

The  Baptist  doctrine  of  soul-competency  expresses  the  truth  that 
man  can  be  addressed  by  God  through  whatever  media  are  ap- 
propriate and  convenient.  This  is  a  freedom  which  God  wills  and 
sustains  in  relationship  to  all  men.  When  the  emphasis  was  shifted 
from  the  competency  of  God  to  have  free  access  to  the  soul  to  the 
competency  of  the  soul  to  have  free  access  to  God,  the  doctrine 
became  anthropocentric  rather  than  theocentric,  and  individualistic 
rather  than  corporate.  This  perversion  was  encouraged  by  a  Greek 
dichotomy  of  man  into  body  and  soul,  a  division  which  still  plagues 
much  of  so-called  evangelical  and  biblical  theology.  Thus  when 
the  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  God  was  shoved  into  the  background, 
the  understanding  of  man's  freedom  and  the  nature  of  the  church 
was  highly  perverted.  A  major  contribution  of  the  doctrine  of  soul- 
competency  in  the  original  emphasis  of  Baptists  was  that  God  has 
free  access  to  every  living  soul.  This  is  a  major  presupposition  of 
true  evangelism;  namely,  that  the  freedom  of  man  before  faith  in 
God  is  the  freedom  to  be  addressed  by  and  confronted  with  God. 

It  is  apparent  that  man  before  faith  in  God  shares  many  aspects 
of  freedom  with  the  man  under  faith.  There  is,  however,  a  qualita- 
tive difference  in  the  freedom  which  the  man  under  faith  knows; 
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this  difference  is  the  quality  of  a  new  existence  in  Jesus  Christ.  The 
man  in  Christ  is  more  than  a  man  to  whom  God  has  access.  He 
is  a  man  who  through  faith  now  has  access  to  all  the  riches  of  God's 
glorious  grace.  He  is  liberated  from  his  isolation  to  God  and  man 
and  from  slavery  to  himself,  because  he  now  freely  participates  in 
the  life  and  fellowship  of  God.  In  this  new  relationship  man  be- 
comes, in  his  free  response,  what  God  wants  him  to  be,  and  God 
is  able  to  give  man  what  He  wants  him  to  have,  a  new  life  in  history 
and  for  eternity,  a  life  that  originates  in  and  finds  expression  through 
the  church,  which  is  the  fellowship  of  God's  people.  The  Christian 
is  one  who  is  being  conformed  to  the  image  of  God  in  Christ,  and 
this  image  is  both  individual  and  corporate.  Early  Baptists  were 
ultimately  concerned  with  maintaining  the  freedom  of  God  as  ex- 
pressed through  the  individual  believer  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
church.  Harrison  says: 

The  earliest  Baptist  Confessions  were  not  primarily  concerned 
with  the  freedom  of  the  individual  and  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
church.  These  were  derivative  ideas.  .  .  .  The  ultimate  concern 
of  the  first  Baptists  was  for  the  free  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
or  the  freedom  of  God;  and  the  Baptists  believed  that  the  greatest 
threat  to  God's  freedom  which  existed  in  the  seventeenth  century 
was  an  ecclesiatical  order  supported  by  magisterial  power. 

The  effort  of  the  most  representative  early  Baptists  to  establish 
individual  freedom  as  a  basic  tenet  of  faith  was  impelled  by  a 
religious  and  political  situation  which  they  believed  placed  re- 
strictions upon  the  will  of  God  within  the  religious  communions. 
In  the  preface  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Confession  of  1646  it 
is  asserted  that  the  freedom  of  God  holds  primacy  over  every 
effort  to  assert  individual  religious  freedom:  'And  had  it  (perse- 
cution) been  against  our  persons  only,  we  would  have  held  our 
peace,  and  committed  our  cause  to  God;  we  may  not,  nor  dare 
not  be  neuters  in  matters  of  so  high  a  nature,  but  come  in  and 
speak  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.  Therefore  to 
free  ourselves  and  the  truth  we  profess  from  such  unjust  aspersions, 
that  it  may  be  at  liberty,  though  we  be  in  bonds,  we  have  published 
a  brief  confession  of  our  faith.  .  .  Z11 

We  have  suggested  that  freedom  was  the  distinctive  motif  of 
early  Baptists.  Their  understanding  of  freedom  was  theologically 
oriented,  soteriologically  expressed  and  politically  conditioned.  It 
is  the  studied  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the  motif  of  freedom  as 
set  forth  by  early  Baptists  could  provide  the  presuppositions  for  a 
vital  systematic  and  apologetic  theology  in  our  day  which  would  be 
crucial  for  the  Christian  and  non-Christian  world.  Furthermore, 
such  a  theology  could  be  the  prolegomena  to  an  expression  of  Chris- 
tian ethics  which  could  literally  turn  this  world  upside  down.  Let 
us  observe  the  implications  of  freedom  for  the  early  Baptists  in 
relationship  to  one  another  and  in  relationship  to  their  society. 


*>lbid.,  p.  19f. 
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Freedom  and  Salvation 

The  seventeenth  century  Baptists  did  not  make  explicit  the  impli- 
cations of  the  freedom  of  God  by  relating  other  important  doctrines 
to  this  freedom  in  a  systematic  manner.  They  were  concerned  with 
the  free  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  this  concern  was  ex- 
pressed individually  and  corporately.  These  men  stressed  individual 
freedom  in  their  doctrines  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  be- 
liever's baptism,  the  priesthood  of  believers,  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
The  corporate  aspect  of  Christianity  was  emphasized,  strange  though 
it  may  seem  to  us,  in  the  autonomous  nature  of  the  church. 

The  study  of  the  Scripture  was  a  primary  factor  in  the  Baptist 
formulation  of  doctrine  and  practice.  The  individual  was  free  under 
God  to  read  the  Scripture  and,  through  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  interpret  its  message.  This  freedom  carried  with  it  the 
responsibility  to  assume  the  practical  consequences  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  widespread  idea  among  Baptists  today  that  a  man's 
opinion  about  a  passage  of  Scripture  is  the  final  statement  of  truth 
was  absurd  to  early  Baptists  for  two  reasons.  First,  these  men  who 
were  seeking  the  truth  understood  their  opinion  to  be  valid  only 
when  informed  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Second,  the  corporate  aspect 
of  the  Spirit's  work  among  the  people  of  God  was  never  completely 
disregarded  in  relation  to  Baptists  or  other  Christians. 

One  of  the  first  fruits  of  Bible  study  was  the  conviction  that 
baptism  was  meaningful  for  believers  only.  In  1609  John  Smyth, 
the  English  General  Baptist,  became  convinced  that  only  believers 
should  be  baptized,  because  only  people  who  were  both  capable 
of  believing  and  who  did  freely  believe  were  true  Christians,  true 
members  of  the  gathered  people  of  God,  the  church.  He  baptized 
himself  fae-baptism)  by  affusion,  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the 
significance  of  the  agent  and  the  mode  was  secondary  to  the  mean- 
ing of  salvation.  The  Particular  or  Calvinistic  Baptists  were  the 
first  to  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  believer's  baptism  by  immersion 
in  the  London  Confession  of  1644.  Article  XXXIX  reads: 

That  Baptisme  is  an  ordinance  of  the  New  Testament  given  by 
Christ,  to  be  dispensed  only  upon  persons  professing  faith,  or 
that  are  Disciples,  or  taught,  who  upon  a  profession  of  faith, 
ought  to  be  baptized.12 

Article  XL  reads: 

The  way  and  manner  of  the  dispensing  of  this  Ordinance  (c)  the 
Scripture  holds  out  to  be  dipping  or  plunging  the  whole  body 
under  water:  it  being  a  signe,  must  answer  the  thing  signified, 


33  W.  L.  Lumpkin,  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith  (Philadelphia:  The  Judson  Press, 
1959),  p.  167. 
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which  are  these:  first,  the  washing  the  whole  soule  in  the  bloud 
of  Christ:  secondly,  that  interest  the  Saints  have  in  the  death, 
buriall,  and  resurrection,  thirdly,  together  with  a  confirmation  of 
our  faith,  that  as  certainly  as  the  body  is  buried  under  water, 
and  riseth  againe,  so  certainly  shall  the  bodies  of  the  Saints  be 
raised  by  the  power  of  Christ,  in  the  day  of  the  resurrection,  to 
reign  with  Christ.13 

The  Baptist  doctrine  of  believer's  baptism  is  a  valid  expression 
of  the  doctrine  of  salvation  defended  by  Martin  Luther  in  his  con- 
cept of  justification  by  faith.  He  affirmed  that  men  have  direct 
access  to  God  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  through  whom  grace 
is  made  available  unto  salvation.  Luther,  Calvin  and  other  Reform- 
ers were  unwilling  to  resist  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pressures  and, 
therefore,  they  were  unable  to  part  with  infant  baptism.  The  sola 
fidei  motif  was  contradicted  in  cultic  practice,  and  the  Reformers 
in  their  inconsistency  reverted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  concept  of 
salvation  in  terms  of  the  soul's  direct  access  to  God.  E.  Y.  Mullins 
said: 

The  struggle  continues  today  in  Europe  and  in  America  with 
no  hope  of  solution,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  an  irrepressible 
conflict  between  the  principle  of  justification  by  faith  and  infant 
baptism  ...  in  all  Protestant  bodies  which  practice  infant  bap- 
tism the  two  principles  exist  side  by  side  in  a  state  of  unstable 
equilibrium  because  they  are  irreconcilable  with  each  other.14 

Many  theologians  recognize  this  inconsistency  and  some  like  the 
great  Reformed  theologian  Karl  Barth  have  enough  courage  to  con- 
tend for  the  New  Testament  view.15  Believer's  baptism  is  a  distinct 
corollary  of  the  freedom  of  God  in  that  God  has  free  access  to 
man  and  that  man  as  a  subject  has  freedom  to  respond  to  God. 

A  third  corollary  of  the  free  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the 
individual  was  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  of  all  believers.  The 
affirmation  of  an  individual's  direct  access  to  God  implied  direct 
access  of  individuals  to  one  another.  These  Baptists  did  not  intend 
to  reject  the  church  in  its  local,  universal  or  institutional  reality, 
but  they  did  reject  a  sacerdotal  concept  of  the  church.  Furthermore, 
the  early  emphasis  on  universal  priesthood  was  theologically 
oriented  and  when  it  became  anthropologically  oriented,  a  doctrine 
of  soul-competency  was  adopted  which  so  radically  changed  the 
concept  of  freedom  that  many  Baptists  feel  little  or  no  need  for 
the  corporate  expression  of  Christianity  in  worship  and  work.  To- 
day, Baptists  have  little  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  fellowship 
of  the  church  or  the  welfare  of  society. 


"  Ibid. 

14  Mullins,  op.  cit.,  p.  108f. 

15  Karl  Barth,  The  Teaching  of  the  Church  Regarding  Baptism,  Trans.  Earnest  A. 
Payne  (London:  SCM  Press,  1948). 
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Freedom  and  Society 

Two  distinctively  Baptist  doctrines  were  formulated  as  implica- 
tions of  the  concept  of  freedom  and  as  the  reactions  of  Baptists  to 
the  clash  of  their  principles  with  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  powers. 
The  first  distinctive  was  liberty  of  conscience,  a  right  which  the 
Baptists  claimed  for  every  man  as  a  free  individual  under  God. 
The  second  was  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church  in  matters  of 
faith  and  practice,  a  right  which  the  Baptists  demanded  for  them- 
selves as  a  free  people  under  God.  These  distinctives  undergirded 
the  Baptist  position  on  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Baptists, 
at  least  until  recently,  have  made  a  unique  contribution  to  Protestant- 
ism and  to  the  entire  world  in  their  consistent  witness  to  the  principle 
of  religious  liberty.  John  Smyth,  the  first  Englishman  to  plead  for 
full  liberty  of  conscience,  wrote  these  memorable  words  in  1612: 

That  the  magistrate  is  not  by  virtue  of  his  office  to  meddle 
with  religion,  or  matters  of  conscience,  to  force  or  compel  men  to 
this  or  that  form  of  religion,  or  doctrine:  but  to  leave  Christian 
religion  free,  to  every  man's  conscience,  and  to  handle  only  civil 
transgressions  (Rom.  13),  injuries  and  wrongs  of  man  against 
man,  in  murder,  adultery,  theft,  etc.,  for  Christ  only  is  the  king, 
and  lawgiver  of  the  church  and  conscience  (James  4: 12). 16 

A  few  months  later  Thomas  Helwys  expanded  Smyth's  plea  for 
liberty  of  conscience  for  all  men.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
contains  this  statement: 

.  .  .  the  first  man  [Helwys]  to  make  a  written  appeal  for  the 
absolute  freedom  of  all  to  hold  and  express  whatever  convictions 
about  religion  they  honestly  felt  to  be  true.  Helwys  defended  the 
rights  of  "Jew,  Turks  and  any  whatsoever,"  including  athiests, 
as  well  as  Christians,  and  his  little  book,  A  Short  Declaration  of 
the  Mistery  of  Iniquity,  forms  a  landmark  in  religious  history.17 

Through  the  tireless  efforts  of  Englishmen  like  John  Murton  and 
Leonard  Busher,  and  Americans  such  as  Roger  Williams  and  the 
Separate  Baptists  of  Virginia,  religious  liberty  became  a  part  of  the 
constitution  of  these  United  States.  Again,  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
nica reads: 

During  the  crucial  years  when  the  Constitution  of  the  new  re- 
public was  being  formed,  the  Baptist  plea  for  religious  liberty 
and  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  won  the  sympathetic 
support  of  both  Jefferson  and  Madison.18 

The  first  amendment  to  our  Constitution  reads: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the 

i«R.  G.  Torbet,  A  History  of  Baptists  (Philadelphia:  The  Judson  Press,  1950), 
p.  480. 

""Baptists,"  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (1959  ed.)  Ill,  87. 
™lbid.  p.  89. 
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freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a 
redress  of  grievances.19 

Dr.  Cathcart  said: 

Denominationally,  no  community  asked  for  this  change  in  the 
Constitution  but  the  Baptists.  The  Quakers  would  probably  have 
petitioned  for  it,  if  they  had  thought  of  it,  but  they  did  not.  John 
Adams  and  the  Congregationalists  did  not  desire  it;  the  Episco- 
palians did  not  wish  for  it;  it  went  too  far  for  most  Presbyterians 
in  Revolutionary  times,  or  in  our  own  days,  when  we  hear  so  much 
about  putting  the  divine  name  in  the  Constitution.  The  Baptists 
asked  it  through  Washington;  the  request  commended  itself  to  his 
judgement  and  to  the  generous  soul  of  Madison;  and  to  the  Baptists, 
beyond  a  doubt,  belongs  the  glory  of  engrafting  its  best  article  on 
the  noblest  Constitution  ever  framed  for  the  government  of  man- 
kind^ 

Baptists  have  contended  for  absolute  religious  liberty  for  the 
individual  and  for  any  expression  of  the  church.  Mere  toleration 
has  been  unacceptable  to  Baptists.  Baptists  have  preached  from 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  jails  so  that  all  men  might  be  free 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
Luther  supported  the  state  in  crushing  the  Peasants'  Revolt,  an  act 
which  resulted  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Anabaptists  by  the  thousands. 
Calvin  had  Servetus  burned  for  heresy  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  a  history  marred  by  murder  for  the  glory  of  God.  There 
is,  however,  no  record  of  Baptist  churches'  contending  or  murdering 
to  secure  liberty  for  themselves  which  they  deny  to  others.  In  1925 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  adopted  this  statement: 

God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  He  has  left  it  free  from 
the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men  which  are  contrary  to 
his  Word  or  not  contained  in  it.  Church  and  state  should  be 
separate.  The  state  owes  to  the  church  protection  and  full  freedom 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  spiritual  ends.  In  providing  for  such  freedom 
no  ecclesiastical  group  or  denomination  should  be  favored  by  the 
state  more  than  others.  Civil  government  being  ordained  of  God, 
it  is  the  duty  of  Christians  to  render  loyal  obedience  thereto  in  all 
things  not  contrary  to  the  revealed  will  of  God.  The  church  should 
not  resort  to  the  civil  power  to  carry  on  its  work.  The  gospel  of 
Christ  contemplates  spiritual  means  alone  for  the  pursuit  of  its 
ends.  The  state  has  no  right  to  impose  penalties  for  religious 
opinions  of  any  kind.  The  state  has  no  right  to  impose  taxes  for 
the  support  of  any  form  of  religion.  A  free  church  in  a  free  state 
is  the  Christian  ideal,  and  this  implies  the  right  of  free  and  un- 
hindered access  to  God  on  the  part  of  all  men,  and  the  right  to 
form  and  propagate  opinions  in  the  sphere  of  religion  without 
interference  by  the  civil  power.21 


19  C.  F.  James,  Struggle  for  Religious  Liberty  in  Virginia  (Lynchburg,  Va.:  J.  P. 
Bell  Company,  1900),  p.  164. 
™Ibid.,  p.  168. 

21  The  Baptist  Faith  and  Message  (Nashville,  Tenn. :  The  Sunday  School  Board  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  n.d.),  p.  13f. 
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Freedom  and  the  Future 

Baptists  have  protested  repeatedly  against  Roman  Catholic  de- 
mands for  state  support  of  parochial  schools.  By  1947,  sixteen 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  had  laws  permitting  the  use  of 
public  funds  to  transport  Roman  Catholic  children  to  parochial 
schools.22  Against  this  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and 
many  others,  Baptists  continue  to  protest.  Yet,  the  ignorance  of 
Baptists  on  matters  of  religious  liberty  and  the  influence  of  an  in- 
different American  culture  have  combined  to  give  Baptists  an 
uncertain  sound,  in  the  midst  of  a  death  struggle.  In  May,  1961, 
in  St.  Louis,  12,000  messengers  from  Southern  Baptist  churches 
made  it  clear  that  they  were  opposed  to  Federal  aid  to  their  educa- 
tional institutions.  In  July,  1961,  however,  the  presidents  and  deans 
of  Southern  Baptist  educational  institutions  met  in  Nashville  and 
voted  40  to  3  to  secure  loans  for  church  schools  from  the  Federal 
government.23  The  investment  policies  of  individual  Southern  Bap- 
tist churches,  boards,  and  agencies  have  been  under  sharp  criticism 
because  of  the  tax  exemptions  claimed  by  these  investors  in  secular 
business  enterprises.24  C.  Stanton  Gallup,  former  president  of  the 
American  Baptist  Convention,  says,  "Our  churches  should  take  the 
lead  in  proposing  and  adopting  rules  that  will  be  fair  to  both  the 
churches  and  to  our  government."25 

Baptists  are  in  danger  of  selling  their  principles  for  a  mess  of 
pottage.  Either  they  ought  to  change  their  principle  of  religious 
liberty  and  its  corollary  of  separation  of  church  and  state,  or  they 
ought  to  be  consistent  with  their  principles  in  their  practice. 

The  social  implications  of  the  Baptist  concept  of  freedom  are 
not  limited  to  the  freedom  of  man  from  coercion  by  the  state  or 
church.  Baptists  have  supported  such  major  movements  as  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  United  Nations  in  a  quest  for  world 
freedom.  R.  G.  Torbet  says, 

In  1944  the  Southern  [Baptist]  Convention  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee on  World  Peace  to  express,  mobilize,  and  register,  where 
possible,  the  sentiments  of  its  five  and  a  half  million  members  in 
behalf  of  lasting  peace,  a  democratic  world,  Christian  race  re- 
lations, equal  economic  opportunity,  and  religious  liberty.  Dr.  J.  M. 
Dawson,  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  attended  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  Economic  Conference  in  1944  and  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference in  1945  to  organize  the  United  Nations.26 


22  Torbet,  op.  cit.,  p.  482. 

23  E.  S.  James,  "Forty  Baptist  Educators  Could  Be  Wrong,"  The  Baptist  Standard, 
LXXIII,  No.  XXVI  (June  28,  1961),  p.  4. 

24  O.  K.  Armstrong,  "Tax  Churches  on  Business  Profits?"  Christianity  Today,  VI,  I 
(October  13,  1961),  22. 

25  Ibid. 

26  Torbet,  op.  cit.,  p.  470. 
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With  William  Carey  Baptists  became  pioneers  in  missions  and 
with  Walter  Rauschenbusch  Baptists  were  leaders  in  the  social  gos- 
pel movement.  Yet,  J.  M.  Mecklin  rightly  says: 

It  is  thus  part  of  the  irony  of  history  that  the  intolerant  and 
persecuting  established  church  should  in  the  end  become  liberal 
in  its  theology,  while  the  liberty-loving  dissenting  sect  after  the 
attainment  of  freedom  often  becomes  the  stronghold  of  ob- 
scurantism and  intolerance.  The  great  Baptist  church  in  large 
sections  of  this  country,  where  it  practically  dominates  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  masses,  is  utterly  oblivious  of  its  noble  tradi- 
tions of  liberty  formulated  by  Baptist  heroes  of  the  past,  such  as 
Roger  Williams,  John  Clarke,  Isaac  Bachus,  and  John  Leland. 
These  are  certainly  not  today  the  patron  saints  of  what  has  been 
contemptously  called  "the  Baptist  Belt."2? 

The  Challenge  of  Freedom 

As  long  as  any  man  is  enslaved  to  hunger  and  disease,  to  ignor- 
ance and  fear,  to  prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  as  long  as  any  person 
is  bound  in  his  worship  and  curtailed  in  his  speech,  he  cannot  be- 
come the  creative  personality  God  would  have  him  be.  As  long 
as  other  men  are  in  any  form  of  slavery,  no  one  of  us  can  truly 
say,  "I  am  free."  An  East  German  gave  his  witness  in  his  own 
divided  city;  it  cost  him  his  life.  Will  you  give  your  witness  to 
freedom?  Then,  begin  by  giving  yourself  to  God  who  is  the  be- 
ginning and  fulfillment  of  liberty,  and  to  God's  Son  who  is  the 
truth  which  shall  make  you  free.  Will  you  give  your  witness  for 
freedom?  Then,  begin  by  giving  yourself  in  the  service  of  mankind 
through  the  wise  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


27  J.  M.  Mecklin,  The  Story  of  American  Dissent  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
1934),  p.  34. 
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Philip  Melanchthon's  Explanation  of  Some  Unchristian 
Articles  Which  the  Anabaptists  Are  Propagating  (1536) 

Translated  by  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr.  from  Rejormatorische 
Schriften.  Melanchthons  Werke,  (Robert  Stupperich,  ed.5  C.  Bertels- 
mann, 1951),  Volume  L 


Translator's'  Introduction 

The  Anabaptist  movement  made  extensive  progress  in  the  second 
and  third  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century  not  only  in  South  and 
West  Germany  but  also  in  Hesse  and  Saxony.  Of  course  the 
Munster  revolt  of  1535  resulted  in  some  very  negative  attitudes 
toward  the  movement  in  general.  Shadows  of  more  extreme  perse- 
cution were  cast  upon  the  Anabaptist  path,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  days  of  Menno  Simons  that  the  broken  pieces  were  mended. 

Usually  conciliatory  and  peaceful,  even  Philip  Melanchthon. 
Luther's  right-hand  theologian,  radically  opposed  the  Anabaptists. 
Several  tracts  were  written  by  him  which  were  directed  against 
them.  His  Against  the  Anabaptists  (1528)  has  recently  been  made 
available  in  English  translation  (Melanchthon,  Selected  Writings, 
Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1962).  A  comparison  of  this  tract, 
written  before  the  Munster  tragedy,  with  the  1536  Explanation 
reveals  a  real  change  in  Melanchthon's  spirit.  The  first  tract  is 
more  apologetic  in  nature,  whereas  the  second  tract  is  dominated 
by  a  vitriolic  polemical  interest — it  virtually  steams  with  the  fire  of 
opposition.  And  all  this  from  the  generally  sweet-spirited  "quiet 
reformer!"  It  is  evident  that  he,  too,  was  caught  in  the  web  of 
circumstances  and  condemned  all  Anabaptism  as  of  the  Munster 
variety  after  1535.  Instructing  governmental  officials  and  those  who 
held  temporal  power,  he  urges  the  necessity  to  do  away  completely 
with  the  Anabaptist  sect  even  though  there  are  those  who  have 
not  lifted  up  the  sword  against  the  established  government. 

The  immediate  setting  out  of  which  this  1536  work  arises  is  an 
interesting  one  and  adds  to  its  value.  When  the  University  of 
Wittenberg  was  transferred  to  Jena  because  of  the  danger  of  plague 
(they  could  do  this  in  those  days  when  universities  were  scholars 
instead  of  buildings),  Melanchthon  and  Cruciger  received  an  order 
from  Leuchtenburg  officials  to  cross-examine  some  imprisoned  Ana- 
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baptists.  On  the  basis  of  this  cross-examination.  Melanchthon  gave 
his  reports  on  December  1,  1535.  and  January  19,  1536.  As  a 
result  of  this  experience  he  also  wrote  A  Refutation  of  Some  Rebel 
Articles.  He  sent  a  similar  work  to  the  Landgrave  Philip.  But  for 
the  general  public — the  man  in  the  street — he  published  this  Ex- 
planation. So  then,  the  theologian  from  Wittenberg  had  a  "grass- 
roots"  interest  as  he  went  about  the  tract's  composition.  He  did 
not  want  the  Lutheran  man  in  the  street  to  become  enamoured 
with  any  such  crass  heresy  as  Anabaptism, 

The  translator  has  only  given  here  a  translation  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  tract.  But  this  section  covers  one-third  of  the  total 
length  and  rapidly  surveys  what  the  author  does  in  more  detail  in 
specific  articles.  Melanchthon  divides  the  rest  of  his  tract  into  six 
sections.  Each  section  attempts  to  disprove  by  the  use  of  Scripture, 
tradition,  and  reason  six  articles  which  he  considers  thorough!) 
Anabaptist.  Melanchthon  characterizes  the  movement  in  the  fol- 
lowing statements: 

( 1 )  A  Christian  cannot  take  any  governmental  office  for  this 
would  involve  bearing  the  sword. 

(2)  Christians  should  have  no  government  other  than  the  servants 
of  the  gospel  (spiritual  superiors;. 

(3)  Christians  are  forbidden  to  swear  oaths  and  to  swear  an 
oath  is  considered  sinful. 

(4)  Christians  are  indebted  to  share  their  goods  in  general  and 
should  not  possess  personal  property. 

(5)  A  marriage  which  consists  of  an  orthodox  and  an  unorthodox 
partner  is  adulterous,  and  so  the  orthodox  partner  is  permitted  to 
leave  the  unorthodox  partner  for  the  sake  of  faith  and  to  marry 
another. 

(6)  The  Anabaptists  maintain  that  infant  baptism  is  an  unright- 
eous act. 

Contemporary  scholarship  might  debate  the  applicability  of  all 
these  articles  to  the  Anabaptist  movement  in  general,  but  it  would 
be  hazardous  indeed  to  contradict  the  observation  that  even 
Melanchthon  did  not  rise  above  his  own  generation  in  his  attitude 
toward  the  Anabaptists.  The  translator  does  not  judge  Melanch- 
thon for  this;  he  rather  judges  himself  and  his  own  times  for  not 
yet  having  been  taught  in  the  school  of  freedom  of  expression  of 
religious  sentiment. 

THE  TEXT 

This  short  writing  has  been  composed  in  order  to  teach  and  to 
instruct  the  uninstructed  common  man,  so  that  he  might  guard 
diligently,  be  constantly  alert,  and  know  how  to  protect  himself 
from  the  cruel  and  diabolical  sect  of  the  Anabaptists.  The  whole 
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teaching  of  the  Anabaptists  errs  and  is  blind,  and  there  is  even 
disunity  in  the  sect  itself.  Murderous  deeds  have  been  done  in 
Miinster,  and  the  sect's  cruel  errors  have  been  manifest  there  and 
elsewhere.  Here  I  will  deal  with  some  articles  which  almost  all 
the  Anabaptists  propagate,  and  for  which  they  have  recently  been 
punished  in  this  area.  Their  errors  lead  to  a  struggle  against  the 
established  ministerial  office,  and  they  also  teach  revolt  and  destruc- 
tion of  civil  government  as  well  as  civic  position  and  order.  For 
two  reasons  their  articles  concerning  the  government  are  considered 
first.  The  first  reason  is  that  the  common  man  might  understand 
and  see  clearly  that  the  Anabaptist  sect  is  wrong  in  its  view  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  its  teaching  has  its  origin  in  the  devil  and  is 
against  God. 

Christ  has  warned  that  false  prophets  will  walk  about  in  sheep's 
clothing  (Mt.  7:15) — men  who  within  are  ravenous  wolves.  So 
the  Anabaptists  fool  the  common  man  with  their  false  appearance 
and  hypocritical  works.  The  rascals  attempt  to  camouflage  them- 
selves with  false  humility  and  other  hypocrisy.  The  pious  and  watch- 
ful Christian  needs  to  explore  the  Anabaptist  spirit  and  invented 
teachings.  To  be  acquainted  with  their  central  teachings  is  to  lift 
off  the  sheep's  clothing  and  to  discover  the  wolfish  heart. 

Now  this  is  the  true  and  certain  test  of  all  sects  and  all  spirits 
of  all  times:  whether  they  publically  teach  and  propagate  unchris- 
tian teachings  and  doctrines.  Where  the  Christian  discovers  such 
a  mark,  he  should  be  fearful  and  shy  of  such  sects. 

Paul  teaches  one  to  know  the  false  spirits  and  says  in  I  Timothy 
(4:3fL):  They  will  deny  foods  and  the  marriage  life  and  will  re- 
quire a  new  righteouness  and  piosity.  Like  such  false  spirits,  the 
Anabaptists  forbid  civil  government  and  obedience  to  it,  oaths, 
private  property  and  personal  goods,  and  they  sanction  breaking 
the  marriage  vow.  The  laws  they  break  are  among  God's  orders. 
Their  game  is  one  of  pretending,  for  they  name  their  lies  as  holi- 
ness and  the  essence  of  true  Christianity.  One  might  compare  these 
Anabaptists  and  their  strange  holiness  with  the  terrible  Manichees 
of  centuries  ago. 

Because  their  important  articles  and  main  teachings  are  obviously 
full  of  error  and  because  from  their  activities  civil  disorder  and  spiri- 
tual blindness  result,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  invented  Anabaptist 
sect  is  unrighteous,  misleading,  and  produced  by  the  devil. 

Therefore  the  uninstructed  common  man  should  consider  these 
chief  articles  which  are  presented  and  see  the  grave  errors  of  the 
Anabaptists.  In  fact  these  articles  are  presented  so  that  the  reader 
might  have  a  true  fear  of  the  Anabaptist  sect  and  guard  against  it. 
At  the  same  time,  this  is  written  so  that  one  might  open  his  spiritual 
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eyes  and  not  be  fooled  by  the  false  humility  and  hypocrisy  of  the 
sect  but  rather  note  the  disgraceful  and  devilish  poison  concealed 
in  its  tenets.  The  reader  must  hold  high  God's  clear  word  and  guard 
himself  against  the  devil's  tricks. 

For  if  one  has  discovered  the  lying  spirit  in  such  articles,  one 
knows  that  he  will  not  be  fooled  by  other  articles  which  are  not 
easily  understood  by  the  common  man.  Out  of  God's  word  worthy 
and  lasting  instruction  might  be  gained. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  article  concerning  civil  gov- 
ernment is  related  first.  The  other  reason  is  that  it  might  be  deduced 
from  the  article  that  the  government  is  called  upon  to  fight  and 
earnestly  punish  the  Anabaptist  sect.  It  is  quite  public  and  obviously 
known  that  the  government  is  obligated  to  prevent  revolt,  to  require 
obedience,  to  receive  the  oath  of  duty,  and  to  protect  the  state 
of  marriage.  The  main  articles  of  the  Anabaptists  clearly  demon- 
strate that  they  are  totally  opposed  to  these  things.  And  so  the 
government  is  obligated  in  a  twofold  way  to  fight  and  to  punish 
such  men  who  hold  these  murderous  teachings. 

What  disorder  would  follow  if  this  error  got  the  upper  hand!  A 
Christian  would  have  no  other  supreme  authority  but  the  servant 
of  the  gospel.  No  oaths  would  be  sworn  to  the  government,  no 
one  would  own  goods  or  property,  for  all  would  be  held  in  com- 
mon, and  all  men  in  the  various  stations  of  life  would  be  equal; 
that  is,  if  this  teaching  got  the  upper  hand.  They  would  permit  one 
of  the  marriage  partners  to  separate  from  the  other  because  he  is 
an  unbeliever  (as  we  have  seen  some  do).  They  would  permit  this 
same  partner  to  marry  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  belief 
contributes  to  revolt,  robbery,  fornication,  and  adultery.   On  the 

i  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  why  the  government  is  asked  to  inter- 
vene in  order  to  preserve  obedience.  The  government  is  indebted 
to  praise  God  by  such  action  and  to  preserve  the  obedient  subjects. 
And  in  spite  of  there  being  some  poor  people  who  do  not  fall  into 
these  errors  arbitrarily,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  stop  the  seed.  The 

ii  government  should  not  tolerate  such  poisonous,  no-good  rabble 
ij  rousers  to  spread  further  out. 


So  the  awful  example  of  Munster  proves  that  the  Anabaptist 
humility  and  patience  is  vain  devilishness  and  hypocrisy.  Munster 
was  the  beginning  of  pretended  holiness.  There  they  taught  that  a 
Christian  should  not  bear  the  sword,  that  all  should  endure  suffering, 
that  government  is  to  be  denied,  and  that  only  prophets  and  preach- 
ers should  be  accepted.  After  that,  they  drove  away  the  well-to-do 
citizens,  stole  goods  like  robbers,  appointed  a  king,  and  subdued 
the  surrounding  territory  with  the  sword,  like  murderers.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  all  types  of  fornication  sprang  up.  Thus,  their  true 
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spirit  was  manifested — a  spirit  that  wants  to  have  plenty  of  room 
to  perform  its  deeds.  They  went  about,  as  the  expression  goes, 
like  the  devil  who  tries  to  disguise  himself  but  cannot  hide  his  foot. 
So,  finally,  the  misleading  devils  can  be  recognized  for  what  they 
are.  But  Christians  should  be  careful  and  be  warned  of  these  mis- 
leadings  and  tricks  before  they  become  caught.  Men  were  firm  with 
the  Munsterites  and  punished  them.  The  Anabaptists  who  robbed 
and  killed  with  their  lying  deeds  were  taken  prisoner.  Even  so, 
the  government  is  responsible  for  fighting  those  who  hold  and  spread 
similar  tents  and  do  not  repent  from  their  teachings — even  if  these 
Anabaptists  have  not  yet  used  the  sword.  These  reasons  are  suffi- 
cient to  show  why  I  have  dealt  with  the  article  concerning  civil 
government  first. 

It  should  be  considered  by  all  Christians  that  through  these  articles 
the  devil's  power  is  awful  and  tremendous.  The  devil  can  totally 
dazzle  and  blind  the  human  heart  and  reason  by  the  use  of  such 
false  and  distorted  articles.  Under  the  guise  of  the  highest  type  of 
holiness  he  is  able  to  perpetrate  the  most  terrible  and  shameful  deeds 
such  as  robbery  and  marriage-breaking.  This  is  gross  error  which 
really  serves  the  world  rightly  because  of  its  false  security  and  con- 
tempt of  the  holy  word  of  God.  St.  Paul  warns  the  world  not  to 
fall  into  such  contempt  (II  Thess.  2:11).  This  raging  torrent  and 
teaching  is  spreading  through  the  whole  world  and  will  become 
more  terrible  even  until  the  last  days  because  of  the  attack  upon 
and  blasphemy  of  God.  Blasphemy  and  pride  become  greater  and 
so  more  cruel  punishments  will  follow.  Therefore,  we  should  study 
the  example  of  the  Anabaptists  and  fear  the  terrible  punishments. 
We  should  learn  and  love  God's  word  more  earnestly  and  righteously. 
We  should  pray  fearfully  to  God,  requesting  that  He  will  not  let  us 
fall  into  temptation. 

The  believer  must  comfort  himself  and  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
true  faith  must  have  periods  of  testing.  And  so  one  should  be 
equipped  with  God's  word  against  all  disturbances  and  nuisances. 
Even  though  there  have  been  testing  periods  in  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity from  its  inception  until  the  present  day,  one  might  trust  in 
God's  grace  that  this  poison  of  the  Anabaptists  will  not  remain  long 
but  will  disappear  soon.  For  the  Anabaptists  sect  is  quite  like  the 
Manichees;  this  in  itself  shows  that  the  devil  is  its  master,  for  years 
ago  he  produced  the  Manichees.  This  ancient  heresy  also  pretended 
a  false  holiness,  had  a  contempt  of  all  civil  government  and  offices, 
and  would  not  accept  any  true  Scripture  or  doctrine.  Rather,  they 
alone  decided  what  the  spirit  teaches,  even  as  the  Anabaptists  do. 
They  also  condemned  married  life  and  as  a  result  urged  shameful 
fornication.  Now,  years  ago,  the  Manichee  sect  consisted  of  a  large 
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group  of  rascals,  but  after  a  few  years  of  existence  it  ceased  to  be 
completely.  Even  though  the  Anabaptists  have  made  a  terrible  and 
furious  appearance,  if  we  trust  in  God's  grace,  they  will  grow  no 
stronger  and  will  not  continue  to  exist  long.  Now  we  would  relate 
other  articles,  but  an  introduction  is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  to 
observe  and  consider  this  section  so  that  one  can  judge  the  Ana- 
baptist spirit.  What  the  Anabaptists  teach  and  disseminate  is  the 
opposite  to  true  Christian  doctrine.  True  doctrine  includes  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics.  Christian  righteousness  and  holiness  must 
live  in  the  heart  and  should  result  in  a  sincere  fear  and  love  of 
God.  Eternally,  civil  government  and  offices  should  be  accepted 
and  acknowledged  as  ordained  of  God.  God  has  placed  us  in  life 
that  we  might  exercise  faith  toward  Him  and  produce  good  deeds. 
He  desires  that  we  serve  one  another  in  a  demonstration  of  love- 
deeds.  This  is  the  proper  service  of  God  which  the  gospel  preaches. 

But  the  human  heart  is  not  likely  to  remain  in  God's  service 
and  in  God's  word,  but  man  seeks  everywhere  other  ways  of  life. 
Man  particularly  opens  his  eyes  wide  when  something  new  and  dif- 
ferent is  invented.  This  new  kind  of  holiness  takes  an  optimistic 
!view  of  the  human  heart  and  praises  it  highly.  People  under  the 
old  law,  in  a  state  of  lust,  pride,  and  pleasure,  trusting  in  them- 
selves, constructed  and  invented  works  according  to  which  their 
children  were  sacrificed  and  killed.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  the 
Anabaptists  love  and  praise  their  works  so  highly  that  they  are 
willing  to  give  themselves  courageously  to  death  for  their  works. 
They  turn  doctrine  entirely  around  and  know  nothing  of  the  salifi- 
cation of  the  heart.  They  fabricate  a  new  and  external  sanctification 
which  consists  of  a  destruction  of  good  order  and  customs,  of  the 
i  government,  of  oaths,  of  private  property,  and  of  married  life. 
|  They  say  that  this  destruction  and  barbarism  are  high  and  holy 
works.  Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  and  unusual,  but,  rather,  more 
easily  understood,  that  the  devil  has  possessed  these  people  and  is 
having  pleasure  in  leading  other  people  away  from  God's  order 
I  and  word  to  another  road  filled  with  ungodliness,  sin,  idolatry,  and 
all  types  of  unrighteousness. 

From  this  work  it  can  be  well  understood  what  is  the  essence  of 
the  Anabaptist  error  concerning  civil  government.  The  sect  gives 
up  the  central  teachings  and  genius  of  Christianity  and  does  not 
know  what  true  Christian  righteousness  is.  They  think  that  it  con- 
sists of  external  and  unusual  actions.  In  addition  to  this,  it  must 
be  understood  that  not  only  does  their  error  concerning  civil  govern- 
ment cause  external  damage,  such  as  revolt  and  destruction  (which 
should  be  earnestly  prevented);  but  also  their  other  beliefs  result 
in  damage  to  the  spiritual  realm.  So,  in  addition  to  murder  and  the 
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like,  they  obscure  a  correct  understanding  of  Christian  righteousness 
and  direct  the  people  from  Christ  and  from  faith  to  new  and  mad 
works  which  are  full  of  vain  disorder,  devastation,  shame,  and 
vice. 

It  is  awful  to  hear  that  human  hearts  have  become  so  completely 
dazzled  and  blinded!  The  Anabaptists  have  not  thought  of  higher 
or  different  things  than  these:  one  should  not  baptize  a  child,  one 
should  have  no  superiors  nor  government,  one  should  give  no  oath, 
and  one  should  not  marry  a  person  who  is  not  a  member  of  their 
sect.  Now  every  reasonable  person  must  reflect  on  these  teachings. 
What  kind  of  holiness  can  this  be!  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  is 
nothing  more  than  a  frightful  perversion.  By  forbidding  infant  bap- 
tism they  would  split  up  the  church.  Other  articles  act  as  a  destruc- 
tion upon  all  civic  life,  discipline,  and  order — yet  these  areas  are 
of  God's  command  and  work.  Now  the  Anabaptists  do  not  have 
another  kind  of  holiness  which  gives  them  the  right  to  separate 
themselves  and  be  more  righteous!  In  fact,  of  what  kind  of  holiness 
can  they  praise  themselves?  Should  a  Christian  be  shocked  by  j 
them?  Yes,  a  Christian  should  note  that  the  Anabaptist  sect 
amounts  to  vain  devilishness.  And  so  every  Christian  should  be  j 
courageous  in  his  faith,  and  without  hesitation  he  should  despise 
and  resist  the  Anabaptist  sect,  each  one  according  to  his  station  | 
and  office. 

These  words  may  be  sufficient  to  act  as  a  general  introduction 
to  the  following  articles  so  that  the  uninformed  common  man  may 
more  diligently  study  that  which  composes  the  real  Christian  nature,  j 
After  this  study  one  can  easily  see  that  the  Anabaptists  are  far  off 
the  track.  I  will  relate  the  articles  to  you  one  after  another,  and 
will  do  so  by  sound  exegesis  and  explanation. 
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Book  Reviews 

John  E.  Steely,  Book  Editor 

Infant  Baptism  in  the  First  Four  Centuries.  By  Joachim  Jeremias.  Phila- 
delphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1961.  $3.50. 

This  book  belongs  to  the  new  series  entitled  The  Library  of  History  and 
Doctrine,  in  which  the  publishers  are  bringing  to  the  American  audience 
some  fresh  and  significant  studies.  The  present  work,  by  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor at  Gottingen,  is  another  stage  in  a  lively  conversation  among  British 
and  Continental  scholars  over  the  question  of  infant  baptism.  Jeremias 
offers  us  here  a  wealth  of  material  and  an  interpretation  based  upon 
documents,  art  and  various  inscriptions.  His  learning  and  his  often-perverse 
exegesis  make  the  reading  of  this  book  an  exciting  dialogue.  J.E.S. 

By  Deed  and  Design.  By  Virgil  E.  Foster.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
"  1961.  $2.95. 

How  well  are  young  churches  meeting  the  needs  of  our  times?  Dr. 
[Virgil  E.  Foster,  editor  of  the  International  Journal  of  Religious  Educa- 
tion, wrestled  with  this  question  as  he  studied  sixty  churches  across  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  was  on  sabbatical  leave  in  1959.  In  co- 
operation with  the  denominational  leaders,  councils  of  churches,  and 
the  local  congregations,  he  made  an  intensive  study  of  fourteen  churches 
representing  eleven  denominations,  and  located  in  new  suburbs,  new  resi- 
dential areas,  and  inner  city  neighborhoods. 

The  fourteen  stories  are  about  unusual  situations,  and  make  interesting 
reading.  The  author  tells  about  the  ministers,  how  the  congregations  worked, 
the  relationship  of  churches  and  sponsoring  bodies,  inter-church  cooperation, 
!  architecture,  building  programs,  and  ministries  to  local  community  and 
world. 

The  book  lacks  a  concluding  chapter  in  which  the  author  might  have 
given  his  reading  audience  some  specific  conclusions  concerning  trends  in 
i  developing  new  churches.  In  an  introductory  statement  he  makes  it  clear 
Ithat  there  is  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  a  strong  evangelistic  emphasis  in 
these  young  churches.  He  reveals  that  they  were  supported  by  their  de- 
:  nominations  or  by  councils  of  churches  at  the  beginning.  He  concludes  that 
ithey  engaged  in  better-than-average  planning  because  of  such  support. 
G.A.H. 

Paul:  The  Theology  of  the  Apostle  in  the  Light  of  Jewish  Religious  History. 

German  edition  1959.  By  H.  J.  Schoeps.  Translated  by  Harold  Knight. 
'    Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1961.  $6.50. 

Schoeps,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  at  Erlangen  University, 
has  given  us  an  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  Paul  that  is  sensitive 
both  to  its  Jewish  origins  and  to  the  Hellenistic  influences  upon  it.  The 
use  of  the  sources  is  commendable  and  shows  an  awareness  of  the  intensity 
of  the  struggle  between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gentile  Christianity  which 
has  been  a  feature  of  the  study  of  Primitive  Christianity  since  the  Tubingen 
school.  While  the  interpretation  of  Pauline  eschatology  is  sound,  it  draws 
jits  support  from  the  neo-Schweitzerian  school  represented  by  Werner  and 
IBuri.  One  wonders  whether  the  soteriology  of  Paul  can  be  so  completely 
explained  from  trends  in  rabbinic  thought,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
| attempt  Schoeps  demonstrates  brilliant  acquaintance  with  Jewish  source 
materials.  In  an  able  exposition  of  Paul's  teaching  about  the  law,  Schoeps 
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concludes  that  Paul  may  well  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  law 
for  Jews  in  general.  He  continues  his  treatment  of  Paul  by  a  discussion  of 
saving  history  as  seen  by  Paul  and  by  the  Jews,  the  conclusions  of  which 
become  the  basis  of  a  final  chapter  entitled,  "Perspectives  of  the  History 
of  Religion  in  Paulinism."  This  last  chapter  is  instructive  reading  to  those 
rethinking  the  contemporary  relationship  between  Christianity  and  Judaism. 
In  terms  of  the  hope  common  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  he  writes 
(page  258):  "Both  are  united  in  a  common  expectation  that  the  decisive 
event  is  still  to  come,  that  event  which  will  disclose  the  consummation  of 
God's  ways  with  men,  already  partially  and  differently  manifested  in  His 
dealings  with  Israel  and  the  church.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  kept  no 
picture  of  its  Saviour  and  Lord  but  it  might  well  be  that  He  who  comes 
at  the  end  of  time,  He  who  has  been  alike  the  expectation  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  church  wil  bear  one  and  the  same  countenance."  It  will  be 
unwise  to  undertake  a  full-orbed  study  of  Paul  without  taking  into  account 
this  treatment  of  the  Apostle. 

Edge  of  the  Edge.  By  Theodore  E.  Matson.  New  York:  Friendship  Press,  j 
1961.  $2.95. 

An  expectant,  zealous  church,  true  to  its  mission  and  nature  works  in 
"a  world  caught  in  time-panic."  The  final  frontiers  of  the  church  are  be- 
yond the  ends  of  the  earth.  For  the  church  member  every  station  in  life 
is  an  outpost  to  be  established  for  Christ.  The  church  promises  redeemed 
man  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. 

Thus,  according  to  the  author,  the  church  stands  "on  the  edge  of  the 
edge  of  history's  final  goal  and  reaching  toward  him  who  promised,  T  will 
come  again  and  will  take  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  am  you  will  be 
also.'  Man's  only  hope  in  a  world  of  radical  change,  such  as  America 
is  experiencing  now,  is  the  unchanging  purpose  and  message  of  God.  Man  !) 
can  come  to  grips  with  life's  realities  only  in  terms  of  the  Cross  and 
Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ."  Christ  acts  through  the  church,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  bear  the  Cross  by  living  responsibly  before  God  and  his  fellow 
men. 

One  may  find  in  this  book  an  excellent  description  of  major  changes 
we  confront.  For  example,  we  need  more  than  3,000  new  protestant  churches  I 
each  year  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth,  but  have  a  shortage  of 
ministers.  Attention  is  given  to  the  roles  of  laymen  and  ministers;  and 
to  churches  for  inner  city  neighborhoods,  suburban  and  declining  rural  j 
communities,  and  new  housing  developments.  Both  ministers  and  laymen  j 
may  find  fresh  ideas  here  to  stimulate  thought  and  to  inspire  them  to  j; 
creative  efforts  in  church  work.  G.A.H. 

The  Oxford  Annotated  Bible:  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Holy  Bible. 
New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1962.  $7.95. 

The  publication  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  New  Testament 
was  held  in  1946  to  be  the  most  important  event  in  Bible  publication 
history  in  three  centuries.  Surely  the  most  important  event  since  that  time 
is  the  expiration  of  exclusive  rights  held  by  one  publisher,  so  that  other  I 
publishers  now  may  issue  their  editions  of  this  version.  The  present  onej 
is  different  from  many  others  which  are  currently  making  their  appearance,  j 
in  the  presence  of  brief  introductory  material  and  annotations.  While  these 
notes  cannot  take  the  place  of  Bible  Commentaries,  and  while  many  off 
them  are  frustrating  in  their  brevity,  they  do  offer  assistance  to  the  general  j 
reader,  and  may  send  him  to  fuller  explanations  in  commentaries. 

Herbert  G.  May  has  edited  the  work  in  the  Old  Testament  section  and 
Bruce  M.  Metzger  the  New  Testament  section.  They  have  been  aided  by 
sixteen  contributors  from  all  across  the  country.  They  and  the  publishers! 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  publication,  and  not  least  for  the  pro- 
vision, a  rare  thing  indeed,  of  some  readable  Bible  maps!  J.E.S. 
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Baptism  in  the  New  Testament.  By  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray.  London:  Mac- 

millan  and  Company,  Ltd.,  New  York:  St.  Martins  Press,  1962.  $12.00. 

This  book  grows  out  of  lectures  on  various  aspects  of  the  subject  de- 
livered in  the  British  Isles  and  in  America.  Dr.  Beasley-Murray  lectured 
at  Southeastern  Seminary  in  the  spring  of  1959,  as  well  as  in  some  of  our 
other  Baptist  seminaries,  so  the  readers  of  The  Outlook  will  be  particularly 
interested  in  the  content  of  this  book  . 

One  is  reminded  of  the  book  entitled  Christian  Baptism,  edited  by  A.  Gil- 
more,  written  by  a  group  of  British  Baptist  ministers  and  published  three 
years  ago.  These  two  books,  together  with  various  other  studies,  remind  us 
that  British  Baptists  are  much  more  seriously  studying  the  question  of 
Baptism  than  are  American  Baptists  today.  We  may  not  like  the  conclusions 
to  which  they  come,  but  until  we  have  applied  ourselves  with  equal  diligence 
to  the  Biblical  and  historical  materials,  we  have  no  basis  for  arguing  with 
their  conclusions.  They  are  participating  in  the  discussion  of  Baptism  that 
ranges  through  all  of  Protestantism  today  in  a  way  in  which  we  have  not 
learned  to  participate. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  reviewer,  the  best  part  of  the  present  work  is 
chapter  five,  "The  Doctrine  of  Christian  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament." 
Here  the  author  discusses  the  relation  of  Baptism  to  such  other  central 
themes  of  the  Christian  faith  as  grace,  spirit,  hope,  the  church,  faith  and 
ethics.  In  spite  of  the  stiff  price,  this  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  take  seriously  the  claim  to  Biblical  sanction  for  our  Baptist  prac- 
tices. J.E.S. 

The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (Torch  Bible  Commentaries)  By 
W.  G.  H.  Simon.  London.  S.C.M.  Press,  Ltd.,  1959.  10  Shillings  and 
6  pence. 

Bishop  Simon  continues  the  good  scholarship  devoted  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  writers  of  the  Torch  Commentaries.  He  treats  introductory 
matters  in  the  first  forty-nine  pages,  and  after  a  synopis  of  the  contents 
of  1  Corinthinans  he  writes  a  helpful  commentary  on  the  epistle.  The 
English  text  is  used.  W.C.S. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Saint  Luke  (The  Torch  Bible  Commentaries) 
By  W.  R.  F.  Browning.  New  York.  The  MacMillan  Company,  1960. 
$3.00. 

A  brief  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  from  the  point  of  view  of 
typological  exegesis.  W.C.S. 

The  Gospel  According  to  Luke  (The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary,  Vol.  18). 

By  Donald  G.  Miller.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1959.  $2.00. 

This  volume  is  a  part  of  the  new  series  of  commentaries  being  prepared 
by  competent  scholars  for  the  John  Knox  Press.  The  purpose  of  the 
series  is  "to  classify  the  situations  and  the  language  of  the  Bible  that  it 
may  be  more  and  more  fully  understood."  This  volume  opens  with  a 
brief  introduction  which  is  followed  by  a  concise  outline  of  Luke's  gospel. 
The  remainder  of  the  work  (pages  18-175)  is  devoted  to  an  interpretation 
of  the  third  gospel,  an  interpretation  which  is  at  once  penetrating  and 
extremely  helpful  to  those  seeking  a  disciplined  knowledge  of  Luke.  W.C.S. 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians  (Tyndale  Bible  Commentaries, 
Vol.  11).  By  R.  P.  Martin.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Pub- 
lishing Company,  1959.  $3.00. 

All  the  commentaries  in  this  series  are  based  on  the  King  James 
Version  and  are  primarily  exegetical  rather  than  homileticai.  An  introduction 
begins  this  exegesis  of  Philippians  the  joyous  letter.  The  commentary  pre- 
pared here  is  oriented  to  the  language  used  by  Paul  and  seeks  to  determine 
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what  he  wrote  and  what  he  meant  by  what  he  wrote.  Much  sound  biblical 
learning  is  found  in  this  commentary.  W.C.S. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Colossians  and  to  Philemon  (Tyndale  Bible 
Commentaries,  Vol.  12).  By  H.  M.  Carson.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B. 
Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1960.  $2.00. 

This  volume  contains  introductions  to  and  commentaries  upon  Colossians 
and  Philemon.  The  tone  is  conservative.  Literary  and  historical  knowledge 
is  reflected  on  every  page.  The  writer  is  anxious  to  give  interpretative  aid 
to  laymen,  Sunday  School  teachers  and  working  ministers.  His  work  may 
be  read  with  profit  though  many  problems  relative  to  Colossions  could 
not  be  discussed  in  detail  in  a  book  so  brief.  W.C.S. 

The  Praying  Christ:  A  Study  of  Jesus'  Doctrine  and  Practice  of  Prayer.  By 
James  G.  S.  S.  Thomson.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing 
Company,  1959.  $3.00. 

Professor  Thomson  examines  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  prayer  presented 
in  the  four  gospels.  His  examination  of  these  records  leads  him  then  to 
suggest  the  nature,  aim,  and  method  of  prayer.  Further,  the  writer  analyzes 
the  priestly  prayer  of  John  17  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  Matthew  6.  In 
chapter  5  the  author  interprets  the  intercessory  ministry  of  the  exalted  Lord 
while  chapter  7  is  devoted  to  an  exegesis  of  the  meaning  of  the  Old 
Testament  phrase  "wait  on  the  Lord."  W.C.S. 

Studies  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Vols.  I  and  II.  By  D.  Martyn  Lloyd- 
Jones.  Grand  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1959, 
1960.  $4.50. 

Volume  1  contains  a  "general  introduction"  and  a  "general  view  and 
analysis"  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  whole  plus  "an  introduction 
to  the  Beatitudes."  Then  follows  an  analysis  of  the  sermon  verse  by  verse 
from  Matthew  5:1  through  5:48.  Volume  2  continues  where  Volume  1 
leaves  off:  Matthew  6:1  through  7:29.  Both  volumes  seem  to  set  forth  for 
today  the  meanings  to  be  found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  W.  C.  S. 

A  Christian  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament.  By  George  A.  F.  Knight. 
Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1959.  $5:00. 

The  author  has  a  good  understanding  of  Hebrew  grammar  and  syntax 
which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  give  meaningful  expression  to  Semitic 
ideas.  The  discussion  on  "man,"  pp.  34f,  is  a  good  case  in  point. 

The  genius  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  religionists,  according  to  the  author, 
was  their  ability  to  moralize  the  many  mythological  concepts  reflected  in  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures.  B.E.S. 

The  Church  in  the  Thought  of  Jesus.  By  Joseph  B.  Clower,  Jr.  Richmond, 
Virginia:  John  Knox  Press,  1959.  $3.50. 

Dr.  Clower,  associate  professor  of  Bible  at  Hampden-Sydney  College, 
gives  a  scholarly  presentation  of  a  signifcant  subject.  Although  the  ideas 
presented  are  not  new  (cf.  H.  W.  Robinson,  R.  N.  Flew,  and  J.  R.  Nelson), 
they  deserve  this  fresh  presentation.  The  section  dealing  with  the  relationship 
of  Jesus  to  Judaism  is  particularly  helpful.  J.W.E. 

The  Wild  Goats  of  Ein  Gedi.  By  Herbert  Weiner.  Garden  City:  Doubleday 
and  Company,  Inc.,  1961.  $4.50. 

The  question  of  religious  liberty  is  a  much  discussed  and  much  debated 
one  in  Israel.  What  shall  be  the  character  of  religious  life?  Shall  there  be 
separation  of  Church  and  state?  Shall  Israel  be  a  theocracy  or  a  democracy? 
Shall  there  be  one  form  of  Jewish  worship  or  shall  all  shades  of  Jewish 
religion  be  given  equal  freedom? 

There  are  also  questions  relating  to  the  non-Jewish  minority  groups  in 
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Israel.  Are  Christian  missionaries,  Catholic  and  non-Catholic,  to  have 
complete  freedom  of  operation?  Are  Israeli  Jews  to  be  given  the  freedom 
to  change  religion  if  they  so  wish? 

Further,  what  is  going  to  be  the  character  of  religious  life  in  the  Israel 
of  the  future  when  all  these  various  ideas  come  to  some  kind  of  common 
viewpoint?  Will  such  time  come? 

These  and  many  other  questions  are  dealt  with  in  Rabbi  Weiner's 
fascinatingly  interesting  book.  It  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who  have  any 
interest  whatever  in  the  rebirth  of  national  Israel.  B.E.S. 

The  Bible  is  For  You.  By  Stuart  E.  Rosenberg.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1961.  $3.75. 

The  purpose  behind  this  book  is  a  very  worthy  one.  The  author  does  not 
belittle  those  who  think  of  the  Bible  as  a  treasury  of  tales  and  legends.  Also 
he  does  not  criticize  harshly  those  who  consider  the  Bible  a  mine  to  be 
quarried  by  the  scholar.  His  purpose  is  rather  to  show  that  the  Bible  is 
also  "our"  book.  It  contains  tales,  legends  and  stories.  It  is  a  source  from 
which  the  scholar  must  continually  mine  eternal  truths.  But  more  than 
these  things,  the  Bible  is  a  living  book  for  all  of  us.  It  is  a  vital  source 
of  knowledge  about  human  nature,  a  source  which  can  help  us  all  become 
what  we  are  created  to  be.  B.E.S. 

The  Essene  Christ.  By  Upton  C.  Ewing.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library, 
1961.  $5.75. 

This  book  is  devoted  to  recovering  the  original  message  of  Jesus.  The 
four  Gospels  are  freed  from  the  legalism  that  is  preserved  in  them  and 
the  result  is  the  fifth  gospel,  "The  True  Christian  Gospel."  Much  of  the 
proof  for  the  case  is  based  on  evidence  from  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls. 

The  reader  will  be  quick  to  recognize  author  Ewing's  debt  to  Albert 
Schweitzer,  especially  in  his  treatment  of  the  questions  of  the  historical 
Christ  and  reverence  for  life. 

The  book  contains  some  extravagant  statements  that  cannot  be  defended 
with  evidence.  For  example,  on  page  398  Albert  Schweitzer  is  called,  "The 
greatest  spiritual  force  in  the  world  today." 

In  the  opinion  of  this  reviewer,  the  book  is  of  doubtful  value.  B.E.S. 

The  Old  Testament:  Its  Formation  and  Development.  By  Artur  Weiser. 
New  York:  Association  Press,  1961.  $5.95. 

Students  of  the  Old  Testament  are  indeed  fortunate  that  this  fine  work 
is  now  available  in  English.  The  German  work,   Einleitung  In  Das 

Alte  Testament,  first  appeared  in  1948.  It  has  had  many  editions,  the 
English  being  made  from  the  revised  Fourth  Edition  of  1957. 

Professor  Weiser  uses  the  latest  methods  of  advanced  scholarship  and 
exegesis.  This  is  a  very  careful  and  balanced  treatment  of  the  many  facets 
[of  Old  Testament  research. 

The  book  is  highly  recommended  to  every  student  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. B.E.S. 

The  Layman's  Bible  Commentary.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1961. 

This  set  of  four  volumes  is  a  very  worthy  addition  to  the  25  volume 
Layman's  Bible  Commentary.  Individual  volumes  may  be  bought  at  $2.00 
each,  or  the  set  of  four  for  $7.00. 

This  set  consists  of  Volume  6  by  Eric  C.  Rust  on  Judges,  Ruth,  I  Samuel 
land  II  Samuel;  Volume  13  by  Carl  G.  Howie  on  Ezekiel  and  Daniel; 
Volume  16  by  Suzanne  de  Dietrich  on  Matthew;  and  Volume  21  by  Ken- 
neth J.  Foreman  on  Romans,  I  Corinthians  and  II  Corinthians. 

Laymen  will  certainly  find  the  series  useful  but  so  will  ministers  and 
lothers  involved  in  preaching  and  teaching.  B.E.S. 
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The  German  Phoenix.  By  Franklin  Hamlin  Littell.  Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday  and  Company,  1960.  $3.95. 

In  this  volume  a  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Southern  Methodist 
University  shares  some  insights  gained  and  some  conclusions  drawn  from' 
first-hand  observations  made  in  Germany  concerning  the  birth  and  vitality! 
of  lay  movements  affecting  both  clergy  and  laity,  who  are  learning  to 
think  and  act  together  in  terms  of  professional  commitments  and  of  re- 
ligious imperatives. 

For  these  groups  Christian  theology  is  something  to  be  hammered  out: 
through  free,  full,  and  informed  discussion  and  daily  discipleship,  rather' 
than  something  to  be  produced  artificially  in  an  armchair  or  in  a  pulpit. 
"In  the  lostness  and  brokeness  of  the  postwar  situation,  they  turned  to  the1 
methods  of  learning  and  discipleship  which  pointed  up  the  highroad  of 
faith."  Through  this  witness  to  classes  and  groups  neglected  by  the  churches,! 
an  effort  is  made  to  reach  the  "frozen  assets  of  the  Christian  movement." 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  can  America  Learn"  (from  th^i 
movements?)  the  author  recognizes  difficulties  in  denominational  programs,! 
but  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  redeem  American  Christianity  ; 
from  being  "leisure-time  activity"  to  become  a  disciplined  discipleship,  pos- 
sibly to  be  achieved  through  the  resources  of  churches  and  universities  co- 
operating in  extension  centers  for  adult  group  discussions.  The  book  pro- 
vides provocative  suggestions,  a  good  bibliography  and  a  list  of  persons! 
and  addresses  in  Europe  for  further  exploration  of  a  potentially  fruitful: 
experiment  in  contemporary  Christianity.  M.H.L. 

The  Radical  Reformation.  By  George  Huntston  Williams.  Philadelphia:! 
The  Westminster  Press,  1962.  $15.00. 

The  appearance  of  this  book  is  an  event  of  major  importance  for  thej 
student  of  Christian  history.  It  has  been  awaited  with  eagerness,  and 
the  hopes  for  a  solid,  thorough  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  "left) 
wing  of  The  Reformation"  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  achievement.] 
Together  with  volume  twenty-five  in  the  library  of  Christian  classics  on 
Spiritual  and  Anabaptist  Writers,  edited  by  Professor  Williams  and  Angel  M. 
Mergal,  this  volume  offers  the  student  resources  for  studying  a  part  of  the 
Reformation  that  has  been  ignored,  scorned,  or  treated  with  such  obvious! 
bias  that  we  generally  have  known  a  great  deal  about  these  radicials  thatj 
simply  is  not  so. 

The  reader  who  doubts  the  importance  of  this  complex  of  extreme 
reform  movements  might  do  well  to  begin  with  the  reading  of  the  last! 
chapter  on  "The  Radical  Reformation:  A  New  Perspective."  Professor 
Williams  is  not  alone  in  advocating  this  new  perspective.  Many  contemporary,  J 
scholars  are  devoting  their  interests  to  various  aspects  of  the  anabaptists,  ! 
spiritualists  and  unitarian  movements  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Here  in  a 
single  volume  we  are  able  to  see  the  interrelationships  between  the  various 
groups,  the  Biblical  emphases,  the  personal  contributions  of  radical  leaders, 
and  the  impact  which  their  labors  made  upon  the  main  streams  of  the 
Reformation.  It  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read,  but  it  tells  an  absorbing  story, 
and  Professor  Williams  has  done  a  masterful  job  of  interpretation.  J.E.S. 

American  Catholic  Dilemma.  By  Thomas  F.  O'Dea.  Introduction  by  Gustave 
Weigel,  S.  J.  New  York:  A  Mentor  Omega  Book,  1962.  xiv+144  pp.; 
$.60. 

This  book,  originally  published  by  Sheed  &  Ward,  Inc.  in  1958,  is  now 
available  in  this  paper-back  edition.  It  is  a  remarkably  frank  inquiry  into! 
Catholic  intellectual  life  in  this  country  by  a  leading  Catholic  professor 
of  sociology.  If  anyone  has  ever  doubted  whether  Roman  Catholics  can  bej 
self-critical,  he  will  have  these  doubts  dispelled  by  a  reading  of  this  book.  I 
O'Dea  submits  his  fellow  Catholics'  attitude  toward  the  intellectual  and> 
the  problems  of  the  intellect  to  searching  scrutiny.  He  finds  much  to  be 
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desired.  He  is  critical  of  those  who  overemphasize  authority  and  status  quo 
and,  consequently,  fail  to  participate  significantly  in  the  intellectual  cur- 
rents of  our  day.  Southern  Baptists  by  no  means  share  with  Roman  Catho- 
lics all  of  the  same  problems,  but  there  are  some  similarities  in  this  area 
which  will  make  this  book  all  the  more  important  reading  for  us.  P.A.D. 

Six  Days  or  Forever.  By  Ray  Ginger.  New  York:  Signet  Books,  1960.  50c. 

Another  excellent  paperback  production.  Ginger  tells  the  full  story — 
cultural,  political,  religious — of  the  John  Thomas  Scopes'  trial  of  1925  in 
Dayton,  Tennessee.  Brilliant  portraits  of  Bryan  and  Darrow  are  painted 
as  they  clashed  in  the  famous  "monkey  trial"  in  which  Scopes  was  convicted 
of  having  taught  evolution,  and  suspended  from  his  job  as  a  public  school 
teacher.  For  the  history  of  the  case  one  need  not  look  elsewhere  for  a 
more  complete  account. 

In  the  area  of  theology  Ray  Ginger  is  an  uninformed  layman;  in  the 
area  of  cultural  and  political  history  he  is  both  informed  and  suggestive. 
His  history  of  the  Scopes'  trial  itself  is  to  be  highly  commended.  G.H.S. 

The  Religion  of  the  Occident.  By  Martin  A.  Larson.  New  York:  The 
Philosophical  Library,  1959.  $6.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  was  to  investigate  the  origin,  the  sources,  the 
inner  meaning,  and  the  redevelopment  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  (p.  XVI). 
The  main  outline,  following  this  objective,  falls  into  four  divisions:  first, 
its  pagan  origins;  second,  its  Jewish  sources;  third,  an  analysis  of  its  inner 
meaning;  and,  fourth,  its  reconstruction  in  the  pagan  world, 
j  The  objective  of  this  work  is  appealing;  also,  there  is  a  vast  array  of 
materials  from  many  sources.  In  the  first  part  of  the  work,  there  is  an 
usable  condensation  of  material  relating  to  the  pagan  background  of 
Christianity. 

The  weakness  of  the  book  which  renders  it  ultimately  unacceptable  is 
found  in  its  presupposition  concerning  the  relationship  of  Christianity  to 
its  background.  An  immature  level  of  the  History  of  Religions  School  is 
accepted  as  providing  the  final  answer  to  the  problem.  Actual  and  alleged 
parallels  in  pagan  cultic  religion  are  naively  identified  with  certain  cultic 
elements  in  the  Christian  faith  without  an  adequate  awareness  of  the  theo- 
logical transformation  which  has  been  involved.  This  solution  is  out  of 
touch  with  the  dominant  trend  in  New  Testament  scholarship  of  recent 
years.  One  feels  compelled  to  indicate  the  impression  that  the  interpretive 
sections  of  the  book  are  inadequately  conceived.  R.C.B. 

Living  Options  in  Protestant  Theology:  A  Survey  of  Methods.  By  John  B. 

Cobb,  Jr.,  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster,  1962.  $6.50. 

One  must  admire  the  courage  of  a  man  who  sets  out  to  survey  Protestant 
theological  methods  in  our  time.  Professor  Cobb  has  wisely  limited  himself 
to  a  discussion  of  methods,  and  the  result  is  a  moderately  satisfactory 
survey.  The  main  divisions  of  the  book  are  Part  1,  "Natural  Theology"; 
Part  2,  "Theological  Positivism";  and  Part  3,  "Theological  Existentialism." 
The  course  of  the  discussion  moves  naturally,  since  these  three  chief  options 
are  arranged  in  logical  and  chronological  order. 

Today's  ministers  and  other  Christian  leaders  need  to  understand  what 
the  theological  options  are.  This  book  will  not  suffice  to  explain  these 
[options,  but  it  should  stimulate  reading  and  reflection  on  the  part  of  the 
serious  student.  J.E.S. 

A  Layman's  Guide  to  Protestant  Theology.  By  William  Hordern.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1955.  Paperback  edition,  1962,  $1.45. 
'  This  is  no  longer  a  new  book,  but  it  is  still  an  excellent  book,  and  its 
availability  now  at  such  a  low  price  in  paperback  form  merits  special 
notice.  Professor  Hordern  is  a  competent  interpreter  of  the  present  theo- 
logical scene,  and  he  has  turned  his  talents  and  training  here  to  a  significant 
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task, — that  of  introducing  the  intelligent  layman  to  these  contemporary 
developments.  This  book  would  make  a  splendid  textbook  for  a  study  ir 
our  churches,  in  which  pastor  and  people  together  would  explore  tht 
frontiers  of  theological  discussion.  J.E.S. 

Wilderness  and  Paradise  in  Christian  Thought.  By  George  H.  Williams 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers,  1962.  $4.50. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and  entrancing  studies  in  the  history 
of  Christian  thought  to  appear  in  many  a  year.  The  subtitle  suggests  the 
bringing  together  of  themes  which  one  does  not  commonly  associate,  anc 
yet  Professor  Williams  has  employed  large  learning  and  sympathetic  in- 
sight to  explore  "the  Biblical  experience  of  the  desert  in  history  Christianity 
and  the  paradise  theme  in  the  theological  idea  of  the  university."  Professoi 
Williams  skillfully  weaves  together  quotations  from  authors  representing 
a  wide  range  of  thought,  from  the  early  church  down  to  the  present.  One 
could  wish  that  he  had  treated  the  paradise  theme  in  broader  context,  bul 
we  can  still  be  grateful  to  him  for  stirring  our  minds  with  this  perceptive' 
study.  J.E.S. 

Christian  Thought  From  Erasmus  To  Berdyaev.  By  Matthew  Spinka, 
Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1962. 

Professor  Spinka  has  taught  for  years  in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Founda- 
tion, Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  upon  his  retirement  there  has  gone  tc 
Claremont  University  College.  In  the  present  book  he  brings  togethei 
general  acquaintance  with  the  course  of  Christian  thought  in  the  Post- 
Reformation  Era  with  a  rare  special  understanding  of  the  theology  oi 
eastern  churches.  This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  a  textbook,  but  it  is  based 
upon  classroom  lectures,  and  it  reflects  the  understanding  of  student  needs' 
and  the  needs  of  those  who  are  not  equipped  for  profound  technical  studies, 
We  are  grateful  to  Professor  Spinka  for  offering  us  a  fresh  approach  tc 
the  contemporary  theological  scene,  and  for  jogging  our  memory  about  oui 
brethren  in  the  eastern  churches,  whom  we  too  often  ignore  or  dismiss 
with  a  casual  word.  J.E.S. 

The  Work  of  Christ:  A  Historical  Study  of  Christian  Doctrine.  By  Robert  S. 
Franks.  London  and  New  York:  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  Limited. 
1962.  $6.50. 

This  is  the  republication  of  a  book  which  appeared  in  1918  as  A  History 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Work  of  Christ.  It  was  an  important  work  then  and 
it  is  important  today,  not  only  because  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  book, 
but  because  of  the  relative  poverty  of  English  theological  literature  in  this 
field. 

The  publishers  are  to  be  commended  for  initiating  a  series  to  be  knowi 
as  Nelson's  Library  of  Theology,  under  the  general  editorship  of  H.  H 
Rowley.  This  book  by  Franks  is  the  first  to  appear  in  the  projected  series 
J.E.S. 

Historical  Selections  in  the  Philosophy  of  Religion.  Edited  by  Ninian  Smart 
New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  and  Row,  publishers,  1962.  $7.00. 
Every  collection  of  source  materials  yet  published  suffers  from  the  omis-j 
sion  of  some  materials  which  some  readers  would  count  absolutely  es- 
sential. Nevertheless,  a  book  of  this  sort  has  the  advantage  of  limiting  its 
field  quite  definitely  although  this  is  not  indicated  in  the  title.  The  two! 
themes  most  extensively  treated  here  are  the  existence  of  God,  and  the  roles 
of  human  reason  in  religion.  Except  for  the  first  selection,  drawn  from 
Plato,  all  the  materials  come  within  the  scope  of  Christian  theological 
history,  and  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  pre-Reformatior 
thought.  Therefore,  while  it  is  useful  to  have  these  materials  joined  togethei 
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single  volume,  the  prospective  buyer  should  not  expect  to  find  anything 
ce  the  broad  range  of  materials  which  may  be  suggested  by  the  title.  J.E.S. 

he  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Holy  Life.  By  Chester  K.  Lehman.  Scottsdale, 
Pennsylvania:  Herald  Press,  1959.  $3.50. 

Professor  Lehman,  professor  of  theology  at  Eastern  Mennonite  College, 
•esents  the  Conrad  Grebel  lectures  for  1957,  in  this  volume.  After  dis- 
lssing  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  in  its  biblical,  historical  and  theological 
•pects,  the  author  applies  his  findings  to  the  concept  of  the  holy  life, 
ne  major  concern  is  to  show  the  spurious  development  of  the  doctrine 
J  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  holy  life  which  came  to  full  expression  in  the 
leology  of  John  Wesley  and  in  Methodism,  and  which  still  prevails  in  some 
roups.  Professor  Lehman  rejects  the  doctrine  of  perfection  on  biblical, 
leological  and  historical  grounds. 

Although  the  author  is  Conservative,  he  is  not  radically  so;  thus,  the 
eatise  may  be  read  with  profit  to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  this 
lbject.  J.W.E. 

'ommon  Sense  About  Christian  Ethics.  By  Edward  Carpenter.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1962.  $2.95. 

This  reviewer's  immediate  reaction  to  the  title  of  Carpenter's  book  was, 
an  impossible  mixture — common  sense  about  Christian  ethics."  The  former 
Dmmodity,  common  sense,  connotes  a  prudential  ethic,  whereas  the  Chris- 
an  ethic  is  absolute,  prophetic,  perfectionistic.  A  closer  look  at  the  contents 
;veals,  however,  that  the  author  intends  to  give  an  introductory  treatment, 
itelligible  to  the  "average"  reader.  In  my  judgment,  he  succeeds  in  doing 
lat.  Carpenter  does  so  without  undue  diluting  of  the  Christian  ethic,  which 
e  sees  as  rooted  in  the  Christian  faith.  Moreover,  the  author  does  not 
skirt"  the  difficulties  of  responsible  ethical  thought  and  action  in  a  world 
f  moral  ambiguities.  T.A.B. 

rod's  New  Age.  By  Nels  F.  S.  Ferre.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1962.  $3.00. 

Ihrist  and  the  Meaning  of  Life.  By  Helmut  Thielicke.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1962.  $3.00. 

Nels  Ferre's  sermons  combine  his  well  known  devotional  style  with  a 
preachable  theology"  to  the  extent  that  one  can  almost  feel  the  preacher's 
oncern.  In  the  sermons  in  God's  New  Age,  he  talks  in  depth  of  the  practical 
latters  in  the  Christian  life. 

Thielicke's  book  is  composed  of  sermons  and  brief  meditations.  As  in  his 
ither  published  works,  he  displays  an  insight  that  surpasses  the  ordinary; 
n  fact,  causes  the  ordinary  to  reveal  its  deep  meaning.  His  strongest  point 
s  the  fact  that  his  material  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  life;  in  fact,  it 
loesn't  have  to  be  applied  for  it  is  of  the  nature  of  life.  R.E.O. 

ork  in  Modern  Society.  By  J.  H.  Oldham.  Richmond:  John  Knox  Press, 
1961.  $1.00. 

I  This  work  is  12  years  old,  having  been  issued  first  in  1950  by  the 
ftudy  Department  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  It  is  now  reissued  by 
Jie  John  Knox  Press. 

.  The  emphasis  here  on  the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  Christian  meaning  of 
/ork  is  one  which  our  own  generation  desperately  needs  to  consider.  It 
s  hoped  that  every  minister  will  become  informed  in  the  matters  discussed 
i  this  helpful  little  book.  B.E.S. 

Tre  Art  of  Worship.  By  Scott  Francis  Brenner.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1961.  $2.75. 

This  book  was  written  with  both  clergy  and  laity  in  mind  and  will  serve 
>oth  well  in  their  attempt  to  understand  and  to  engage  in  the  worship  of 
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God.  The  author's  design  is  to  furnish  "a  guide  in  corporate  worship 
technique";  therefore,  he  discusses  answers  to  practical  questions  on  Chris 
tion  worship.  R.E.O. 

I  Am  Persuaded.  By  David  H.  C.  Read.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner'i 
Sons,  1961.  $3.00. 

These  sermons  by  the  pastor  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churcl 
in  New  York  are  of  mixed  value:  Some  dragging  rather  slowly,  even  bor' 
ingly,  with  a  significant  lack  of  vitality  and  imagination,  while  a  fev 
actually  soar.  R.E.O. 

The  Religious  Factor:  A  Sociological  Study  of  Religion's  Impact  on  Politics 
Economics,  and  Family  Life.  By  Gerhard  Lenski.  Garden  City,  Ne\* 
York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961.  $5.95. 
Does  one's  religious  affiliation  specifically  influence  his  family  life 
political  preference,  and  economic  activity?  Years  ago  the  social  theorist. 
Max  Weber,  advanced  the  thesis  that  each  of  the  major  religions  of  the 
world  develops  its  distinctive  orientation  toward  the  major  phases  olj 
human  activity. 

The  present  study,  based  on  extensive  research  conducted  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  among  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  laregly  corroborates 
Weber's  thesis.  Gerhard  Lenski  and  his  research  associates  have  presented1 
a  significant  study  in  the  sociology  of  religion,  one  which  intelligent  re- 
ligious leaders  will  want  to  examine  most  carefully.  T.A.B. 

Cities  and  Churches:  Readings  on  the  Urban  Church.  Edited  by  Robert 
Lee.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1962.  $3.50. 
One  of  the  unconquered  frontiers  of  contemporary  Church  life  is  thej 
city.  In  the  United  States  of  America  seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  live 
in  the  city.  In  general,  Protestantism  has  not  done  very  well  in  coming 
to  grips  with  urban  life. 

Professor  Robert  Lee  has  collected  thirty-six  perceptive  articles  with  this 
question  in  mind  as  a  principle  of  selection  for  inclusion  in  the  volume: 
"Does  it  provide  a  clue,  a  perspective,  an  insight  for  seminary  students, 
urban  pastors,  and  intelligent  lay  people  to  understand  the  church  in  its 
urban  setting?" 

One  will  find  here  a  presentation  of  many  of  the  problems  and  some 
of  the  answers!  T.A.B. 

The  Precarious  Vision:  A  Sociologist  looks  at  Social  Fictions  and  Christian 
Faith.  By  Peter  L.  Berger.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Incorporated,  1961.  $3.95. 

Peter  L.  Berger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Ethics  at  the  Hartford 
Seminary  Foundation,  revealed  in  his  earlier  work,  The  Noise  of  Solemn 
Assemblies,  that  he  is  a  perceptive,  uninhibited,  prophetic  spirit  within  the 
Christian  movement.  He  continues  to  live  up  to  his  earlier  reputation  in  the 
present  volume,  The  Precarious  Vision.  This  work  unmasks  the  fictions  of 
role  playing,  both  in  society  and  in  religion.  The  remedy  for  deliverance 
from  these  illnesses  is,  according  to  Berger,  "authentic  Christian  faith" — 
the  courage  to  be  and  to  become  a  true  self  before  God.  The  author  is 
informed  by  a  solid  theoretical  structure,  but  the  reader  will  find  here  no 
dry-as-dust  "academic  approach."  This  is  the  kind  of  book  which  engages: 
the  reader  in  soul-searching  involvement.  T.A.B. 

Man  In  Rapid  Social  Change.  By  Egbert  de  Vries.  Published  for  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  by  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961. 
$4.50. 

Th  Churches  and  Rapid  Social  Change.  By  Paul  Albrecht.  Garden  City,) 
New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1961.  $3.95. 
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For  six  years  (1955-1961)  a  study  committee  of  the  World  Council  of 
'hurches  gave  special  attention  to  the  problems  raised  in  Asia,  Africa, 
icid  Latin  America  by  rapid  social  change.  The  committee,  aided  by  a  grant 
rom  the  late  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  assigned  the  task  of  discovering 
he  main  lines  of  common  Christian  responsibility  in  areas  of  the  world 
a.  which  social  change  was  proceeding  at  rapid,  but  uneven,  rates.  The 
wo  volumes  listed  above  constitute  a  summary  of  the  committee's  work. 

Avoiding  the  Scylla  and  the  Charybdis  of  pessimism  or  optimism  in  such  a 
tudy  is  no  small  task.  This  the  authors  were  able  to  do,  largely  because 
»f  their  wholehearted  endorsement  of  the  study  committee's  statement 
egarding  social  change.  "Social  change  is  a  medium  through  which  God  acts 
o  awaken  the  world  anew."  This  statement  places  the  study  in  a  proper 
Christian  framework. 

The  two  volumes  candidly  face  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  a  disturbing 
ifluence  in  traditional  living,  both  individual  and  social.  Moreover,  some 
f  the  problems  created  by  zealous  "westernizers"  are  also  identified  and 
iscussed. 

The  works  are  undergirded  by  keen  theological  insight  and  social  analysis, 
nd  they  convey  the  warmth  of  involved,  attached  Christian  concern  and 
ommitment.  T.A.B. 

leligious  Education:  The  Foundations  and  Practice  of  Nurture.  By  J.  Donald 
Butler.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1962.  $5.50. 
This  is  an  excellent  serious  study  of  the  meaning  and  practice  of  Christian 
ducation  in  the  church.  It  presents  Christian  education  in  its  proper 
iblical,  historical,  and  theological  context  and  advocates  a  point  of  view 
hat  is  sorely  needed  today. 

If  the  persepective  of  this  book  were  accepted,  Christian  education  would 
[o  longer  be  considered  an  optional  or  extra-curricular  activity  of  the 
hurch.  Christian  church  people  would  become  involved  in  taking  the 
Christian  faith  seriously  and  studying  it  biblically,  historically,  and  theo- 
i>gically  "as  though  their  lives  depended  upon  it — which,  in  all  reality, 
hey  do." 

This  book  is  "must  reading"  for  all  ministers  and  laymen  in  local  churches 
nd  all  denominational  leaders  who  are  involved  in  planning  programs  and 
instructing  curriculum  materials  in  Christian  education.  It  is  an  excellent 
Ibsource  for  study  groups  who  are  seriously  concerned  with  the  life  and 
prk  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  modern  world.  D.R.C. 

{and  of  Eldorado.  By  Sante  Uberto  Barbieri.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1961.  $2.95. 


the  Quiet  Crusaders.  By  Henry  L.  McCorkle.  New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1961.  $2.95. 


pits  is  Latin  America.  By  Howard  W.  Yoder.  New  York:  Friendship 
I  Press,  1961.  $0.85. 


\aise  A  Signal.  Compiled  by  Hyla  Stuntz  Converse.  New  York:  Friend- 
ship  Press,  1961.  $1.75. 

These  four  Friendship  Press  books  provide  a  worthy  emphasis  upon 
latin  America  in  general  and  Latin  American  Protestantism  in  particular. 

I  Land  of  Eldorado,  written  by  an  Argentine  Methodist  Bishop  and 
ijrominent  churchman,  gives  in  ten  chapters  and  about  150  pages  a  well- 
ilalanced  and  discerning  account  of  Protestant  development  in  Latin 
jlmerica  with  an  emphasis  upon  the  contemporary  situation.  It  is  designed 
t>r  church  study  courses  for  adults  and  may  be  supplemented  by  an 
I'jvdult  Guide  also  published  by  Friendship  Press. 
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The  Quiet  Crusaders  consists  of  intriguing  episodic  and  biographic 
chapters  which  illustrate  various  aspects  of  "the  spirit  of  the  Reformatio! 
at  work  in  Latin  America.  Although  of  great  interest  and  solid  worth  j 
its  own,  "this  book  is  admirably  suited  to  stimulate  and  support  groi 
study,  discussion  and  action  when  used  with  Land  of  Eldorado.  ..." 

This  is  Latin  America  is  a  paper  bound  pamphlet  which  gives  a  fascina 
ing  introduction  to  Latin  America,  aptly  illustrated  by  well-chosen  phot 
graphs.  The  final  chapter  discusses  "Protestantism  in  Latin  America." 

Raise  A  Signal  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  area  studies  planned  joint 
by  the  literature  and  Study  Committee  of  the  Commission  on  Wor 
Mission  of  the  National  Student  Christian  Federation  and  the  Commissic 
on  Missionary  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  of  Chrii 
in  the  U.S.A."  It  is  a  symposium  on  various  aspects  of  contemporary  Lat 
American  life  as  related  to  the  Protestant  witness. 

This  reviewer  should  like  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  Friendship  Pre| 
study  course  books  in  Southern  Baptist  Churches.  Land  of  Eldorac\ 
especially,  of  the  books  listed  above,  would  be  a  very  worthwhile  stuci 
indeed  for  Southern  Baptist  congregations.  E.L.C. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL,  1963 


First  Term,  June  3-June  28. 
Registration,  June  3.  Classes  begin  June  4. 
Second  Term,  July  lrJuly  26. 
Registration,  July  1.  Classes  begin  July  2. 

Classes  will  meet  four  days  each  week,  Tuesday  through  Friday. 
Two  courses  may  be  taken  and  credit  for  four  semester  hours 
may  be  earned  each  term,  or  students  may  earn  six  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  a  biblical  language  by  completing  the  require- 
ments during  both  terms. 

For  further  information  write  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar,  South- 
eastern Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

LECTURE  SCHEDULE 
1962-1963 

December  6:  Missionary  Day  Address — 

Wyan  Washburn,  M.D.,  Boiling  Springs,  N.  C. 

January  15:  Second  Semester  Convocation  Lecture — 

Dr.  J.  Carroll  Trotter,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Preach- 
ing and  Speech,  Southeastern  Faculty 

February  6:  Missionary  Day  Address — 

Speaker  to  be  announced 

February  14:  Founders  Day  Address — 

Dr.  James  E.  Tull,  Professor  of  Theology, 
Southeastern  Faculty 

March  7:  Missionary  Day  Address — 

Dr.  Porter  W.  Routh,  Executive  Secretary, 
Executive  Committee,  SBC 

March  12-13:         Spring  Lectures — 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Cushman,  Dean, 
Duke  University  Divinity  School 

April  10:  Missionary  Day  Address — 

Dr.  John  T.  Wayland,  Professor  of  Religious 
Education,  Southeastern  Faculty 
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Charge  to  the  Graduates 


May  3,  1963 
By  President  S.  L.  Stealey 

There  is  no  time  today  for  reminiscence  and  I  shall  not  in- 
ulge  in  it.  However,  it  is  always  appropriate,  I  think,  to  express 
ratitude,  and,  at  least  briefly,  I  want  to  express  some  of  mine, 
jam  grateful  to  Southern  Baptists  who,  through  their  too  little 
nderstood  and  too  little  appreciated  Cooperative  Program, 
ave  made  possible  our  colleges  and  seminaries,  in  two  of  which 
k  twenty-nine  of  my  sixty-six  years  I  have  experienced  the 
,  eepest  joys  of  my  life.   My  colleagues  on  this  faculty  and  staff 
i  irough  their  generous  friendship,  their  unquestioned  consecra- 
on,  their  serious  scholarship,  and  their  discussions  and  collo- 
quies, their  response  to  the  challenges  of  our  times,  and  their 
/rowth  in  Christian  maturity  and  grace  have  helped  me  to 
bmprehend  more  deeply  the  greatness  of  God,  the  nature  and 
i  leaning  of  His  Bible,  the  presence  of  His  Spirit  and  the  f ellow- 
lip  of  the  saints  than  I  would  have  dreamed  possible  twelve 
j  bars  ago.   One  can  learn  infinitely  if  he  is  willing. 

And  I  am  more  grateful  than  I  could  express  in  a  whole 
ook  to  the  generations  of  students  who  have  shared  with  me 
ieir  faith  and  doubts,  their  victories  and  defeats,  their  hopes 
id  fears,  their  visions  and  their  failures.  They  have  kept  me 
hallenged  and  alive  in  mind  and  heart  so  that  constantly  I  thrill 
! )  Ulysses*  words  in  Tennyson's  poem,  memorized  when  I  was  in 
ollege: 

. . .  All  experience  is  an  arch  wherethrough  gleams 
that  untraveled  world  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 

am  constantly  amazed  at  the  greatness  of  God  and  keep  on 
iscovering  that  what  he  does  is  much  more  important  than 
hat  I  think  He  ought  to  do. 

You  members  of  this  graduating  class  and  I  have  at  least  one 
ong  in  common:  we  are  ending  one  era  of  life  and  beginning 
lother.  My  Aunt  Emma,  the  92  year  old  widow  of  my  fathers 
aly  brother,  expressed  the  way  I  feel— and  hope  you  feel— 
i>out  life's  changes,  when  she  replied  to  my  recent  letter  telling 
bt  that  I  am  retiring  from  the  responsibilities  of  my  present 
pfice  by  sending  me  her  latest- written  little  poem: 


A  door  has  closed  behind  me; 
Another  opens  wide; 
Before  it  lies  a  welcome  mat. 
With  Faith  I  step  inside. 

Aunt  Emma  is  far  too  wise  and  vital  still  to  have  been  thinking 
only  of  death.  She  remembers  well  indeed  the  many  vicissitudes 
of  life— doors  through  which  she  has  passed— experiences  that 
have  proved  her  faith  that  "defeat  may  serve  as  well  as  victory 
to  shake  the  soul  and  let  the  glory  out."  The  doors  of  disappoint- 
ments and  the  cross,  entered  in  faith  by  Jesus,  led  Him  to  the 
fulness  of  His  Fathers  house.  I  charge  you  and  myself:  Follow 
Him  even  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death! 

Now,  further,  in  the  near  sanctity  of  our  last  hour  together,; 
I  presume  to  ask  you  to  listen  closely  while  I  share  with  you 
some  of  the  thoughts  which  have  charged  and  challenged  me 
through  many  years.  I  count  them  gifts  of  God  channeled; 
through  the  lives  of  Christian  brethren.  I  have  tried  to  arrange 
them  in  a  manner  that  will  make  them  easy  to  remember:  Four; 
things,  three  things,  two  things  and  one  person. 

First,  Four  things— from  the  facile  phraser  Henry  van  Dyke, 
the  Samual  H.  Miller  of  my  early  days: 

Four  things  a  man  must  learn  to  do 
If  he  would  write  his  record  true; 
To  think,  without  confusion,  clearly; 
To  love  his  fellow  men  sincerely; 
To  act  from  honest  motives  purely; 
To  trust  in  God  and  heaven  securely. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  is  the  first— to  think  even  if— or  rather 
because— one  is  a  Christian.  Someone,  realizing  this,  prayed] 
thus: 

0  Lord,  I  offer  thee  my  heart 

In  many  a  mystic  mood,  by  beauty  led, 

1  give  my  heart  to  thee. 

But  now  impart  that  greater  gift: 
To  offer  thee  my  head! 

We  can  no  longer  steal  answers  to  our  questions  from  our  ances-  j 
tors.  We  must  think  out  for  ourselves  today's  answers  for  todays] 
questions. 

Then  those  words  "love  his  fellow  men  sincerely."  Cam 
we  sincerely  say  we  do?  Sincerely— "without  wax"— without! I 
covering  over  putrid  selfishness  with  a  sweet  word— withoulj 


!  the  secret  motive  of  deceiving  men  in  order  to  use  them  for  our 
(purposes,  which  is,  I  believe,  the  essence  of  sin,  the  surest 
llevidence  of  the  lack  of  love  and,  therefore,  of  God.  Genuine 
love  is  the  only  true  center  and  safe  guide  for  clear  thinking, 
jand  for  purifying  motives.  It  is  trust  in  God  and  heaven.  With 
(knowledge  doubling  now  every  ten  years,  we  are  tempted  to 
substitute,  as  Sam  Miller  says,  "the  attitude  of  science  for  the 
total  range  of  man's  responsiveness  to  reality."  Each  man 
[chooses  his  little  bundle  of  facts  and  thus  isolates  and  estranges 
himself  from  those  who  choose  other  bundles  unless  he  proves 
again  that  love  is  the  only  cement  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
world  together— or,  as  Dr.  Mullins  often  said,  "Love  is  the 
Honly  string  long  enough  and  strong  enough  to  tie  all  life  together 
in  one  bundle."  Deceptive  love  is  subtly  worse  than  open  hate 
jto  bring  loneliness  and  estrangement  into  men's  lives  and  wars 
[lamong  nations,  but  sincere  love  with  its  deep  concern  and  its 
[thoughtful  helpfulness  is  God's  own  cure  for  the  loneliness  and 
ijdespair  of  the  whole  world. 

A  now  great  minister  who  was  once  my  student  told  a  friend 
recently,  "I  think  I  wouldn't  have  been  worth  a  hoot.  But  Stealey 
'twisted  my  arm  until  I  had  to  try  to  be  honest."  I  remember 
Ipe  situation.  He  had  accepted  a  church  of  mediocre  people 
pvho  had  little  vision  or  training.  He  became  disgusted  with 
them  and  wanted  another  church.  I  simply  quoted  van  Dyke 
to  him  and  told  him  I  could  have  no  respect  for  him,  or  he  for 
jhimself  until  he  could  meet  the  challenge  of  those  lines  in  his 
relationships  with  those  unlovely  people.   He  met  the  challenge. 

Next— three  things— two  sets  of  them.  First  set:  Prayer, 
|Bible  reading,  fellowship.  This  is  the  tripod  of  strength  for 
jthe  individual  Christian. 

Adolph  Deissmann  insisted  that  "wherever  religion  is  vital 
for  any  human  being  it  is  expressed  as  prayer."  Luther  dis- 
cerned that  "Faith  is  simply  prayer"  and  Sam  Miller  sees  that 
prayer  is  the  test  of  love.  Our  prayers,  says  he,  are  short  and 
small  because  we  love  so  few  things  to  pray  about.  It  is  talking 
things  over  with  God.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  things  go  wrong 
according  to  our  eccentricities.  Sabatier  says  bluntly,  "Where 
there  is  no  prayer  from  the  heart,  there  is  no  religion."  Pray, 
brethren,  at  stated  times  and  at  unstated  times. 

Read  your  Bible— and  study  your  Bible  daily.  I  have  not 
faithfully  done  this,  and  know  that  it  is  the  source  of  many 
bf  my  weaknesses.  Never  think  yourself  too  experienced  or 
:oo  knowing  to  skip  this.   Augustine  said  the  Bible  is  a  book  in 


which  an  elephant  may  swim  or  a  lamb  may  wade.  God's  wool 
in  Scripture  is  the  primary  source  of  our  knowledge  of  God  ai; 
can  instruct  any  man  however  erudite  he  may  be. 

And  never  neglect  fellowship;  whether  it  be  the  assemblii 
of  ourselves  together  in  regular  church  services  or  in  earae| 
conversation  with  Christian  friends  or  in  serious  groups.  Dial( 
is  how  brother  helps  brother  come  to  the  knowledge  of  trutj 
In  it  brethren  both  criticize  and  receive  criticism— and  grow 
grace  thereby.  Without  it  we  become  Dead  Seas  stagnated  1 
our  own  prejudices. 

The  second  set  of  three  things  is  the  tripod  of  or  triloj 
of  strength  for  Christian  and  denominational  cooperation.  Tl 
dynamic  words  are  Missions,  Evangelism,  Education.  Ed 
cation,  Evangelism,  Missions.  Evangelism,  Missions,  Educ 
tion.  Christian  statesmen  you  can  never  be  if  you  serious 
lengthen  or  shorten  any  one  leg,  for  the  tripod  topples  ai 
Christian  objectives  become  grotesque  forms  of  ingrown  sch 
lasticism  or  obscurantism  or  crass  selfishness. 

Next— two  things,  or  perhaps  two  aspects  of  one  thing 
"the  greatest  thing  in  the  world,"  Drummond  called  it.  He; 
Jesus  himself  tell  us  about  it. 

"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  ar 
with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  ai 
great  commandment.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  sha 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandmen 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

Thus  our  Lord  was  helping  men  see  that  law  and  prophec 
are  but  forward  movements  in  God's  great  effort  to  lead  us  on 
love.   The  simple  truth  is  that  we  love  or  perish.   An  humbljj 
anonymous  poet  uses  phrases  that  will  not  let  me  forget.  Perhaj 
they  will  stir  you: 

Keep  love  in  your  life,  my  friend, 

If  you  would  have  perfect  joy; 

Keep  love— never  let  her  depart— 

For  who  would  his  life  destroy? 

For  life's  no  longer  than  love,  my  friend; 

When  love  is  no  more,  "tis  the  journey's  end' 

And  regret  and  fear  shall  your  life  attend, 

Keep  love  in  your  life,  my  friend. 

Keep  love  in  your  life  alway, 
Though  tempted  to  bid  her  go; 
Keep  love  the  bride  of  your  heart 
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If  you  would  a  true  life  know. 

For  life's  no  longer  than  love,  I  say; 

With  the  end  of  love  comes  the  close  of  day, 

And  the  chill  of  death  mid  the  shadows  gray. 

Keep  love  in  your  life  alway. 

So  far  I  have  made  points— I  hope!    But,  really,  points 
e  things  and  must  be  validated  by  persons— made  alive  by 
rsons— if  they  become  meaningful  to  other  persons.  Always, 
timately,   it  is  persons  that  count— not  points.    It  is  Jesus 
je  man,  who  is  also  the  living  Christ,  the  Teacher,  the  Master, 

Friend,  our  Saviour  who  lived  out  and,  died  for,  these— 
^d  other  Christian  truths— who  was  and  is  love,  was  and  is,  clear 
:i  ought,  was  and  is  honest  motive  and  perfect  faith,  who  was 
;]  d  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God. 
j  I  charge  you:  Open  your  life  to  Him  daily  and  wherever 
Id  however  you  minister,  minister  in  His  name  and  in  His 
irit — remembering  always  that  <£he  that  hath  not  the  spirit  of 
r.  irist  is  none  of  His." 

ul   And  I  pray  for  you,  beloved  sons  and  daughters  of  South- 
stern,  that  you  may  be  strengthened  mightily  by  His  Spirit 
n  |  the  inner  man,  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith, 
lit  you  may  be  rooted  and  grounded  in  love  and  that  you 
a^y  be  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God  in  order  that  you  may  be 
I  say  the  deep  truths  of  God  about  life  every  day  that  you 
e. 

I    My  poor  blessings  go  with  you. 

il 


Theology  and  The  Church 

By  Robert  E.  Cushman 

(One  of  a  series  of  three  lectures  delivered  at  Southeaste1 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary) 

What  has  the  Church  to  do  with  theology  or,  converse' 
theology  to  do  with  the  Church?  In  so  far  as  the  Church  has 
do  with  the  worship  of  God  and  theology  with  serious  reflect* 
upon  God,  the  answer  would  seem  to  be  clear:  they  have  mu 
in  common  and,  accordingly,  much  to  do  with  one  another. 

Nevertheless,  this  question  is  asked  neidier  facetiously  n 
frivolously,  but  earnestly.  It  is  asked,  in  the  first  place,  I1 
cause  I  have  the  impression  that  churchmen,  on  the  one  sic 
and  theologians,  on  the  other,  do  not  possess  very  clear  1 
ready  answers  to  the  question  and  that  the  question  urgen 
needs  to  be  asked  and  answered  in  this  as  in  every  generatio 
When  satisfactory  answers  are  not  found  or  when  the  questi 
is  itself  ignored,  then  I  believe  history  reveals  that  Church  a 
theology  tend  toward  unwholesome  separation.  When  th 
part  company,  something  undesirable  happens,  on  the  o 
hand,  to  the  Church  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  theoloj 
Without  the  corrective  of  critical  theological  reflection,  t 
Church  tends  toward  conventional  folk-religion  and  excess! 
accommodation  to  culture,  or  it  tends  toward  stagnation,  stei 
orthodoxy,  or  self-repetitive  institutionalism  with  a  progress? 
irrelevancy  of  its  message  to  a  needy  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  theology  which  loses  responsible  a! 
vital  relationship  with  the  living  Church  moves  in  the  direct? 
of  academic  trifling,  precious  and  effete  refinement  and,  wo| 
of  all,  the  substitution  of  itself  for  direct  and  masculine  worsl 
of  God.  If,  as  the  Negro  spiritual  has  it  "most  folks  talk  ab<! 
heaven,  ain't  goin'  there/'  it  is  also  true  that  much  acader 
talk  about  God  is  a  most  seductive  substitute  for  his  worsh! 
In  short,  I  would  put  the  matter  plainly  from  the  start:  It  isj 
certain  that  the  Church  is  imperiled  without  theology  as  it 
plain  that  theology  is  a  perilous  occupation  without  the  Churl 

This  leads  to  the  second  reason  for  asking  what  the  Chm* 
has  to  do  with  theology  and  theology  to  do  with  the  Churl 
The  question  is  urgent,  for  I  entertain  the  conviction  tl 
Church  and  theology  today  do  not  have  as  much  to  do  with  c 
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uother  as  they  ought.  Indeed,  I  testify  to  an  increasingly 
oubled  awareness  that  all  is  not  well  between  theology  and 
le  Church,  between  theologians  and  churchmen,  and  what  is 
tore,  that,  now  and  again,  there  is  some  evidence  of  "bad 
lood"  between  them.  After  twenty-five  years  as  churchman  and 
yenty  years  of  service  in  the  task  of  theological  education,  I 
onfess  to  a  confirmed  awareness,  perhaps  an  intensifying  one, 
i  deeply  intrenched  want  of  sympathy  and  mutual  misunder- 
anding  between  the  formal  theological  and  churchly  enter- 
rises.  These  that  would  seem  to  be  naturally  allies  and  part- 
ers,  also  seem  prone  to  the  liabilities  of  partnership,  namely 
lutual  suspicion,  hardly  concealed  discord,  and  even  open 
ostility. 

To  be  sure,  in  making  such  statements  I  am  registering  im- 
ressions  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  derive  in  part  from 
[particular  and  limited  range  of  personal  experience  and  ob- 
jrvation.  Nevertheless,  granting  the  partialities  of  perspective, 
am  reporting  as  a  theologian  and  theological  school  adminis- 
ator  with  some  range  of  national  and  international  as  well  as 
jgional  experience.  In  part,  my  impressions  derive  from  re- 
urent  encounters  with  ecclesiastical  leadership  of  the  Church, 
i  part  from  day-by-day  encounters  with  the  hard  and  sometimes 
ainful  realities  of  school-and-church  relationships  ranging  from 
aestions  of  support  for  theological  education  to  the  placement 
lid  employment  of  student  pastors.  Some  of  my  impressions 
srive  from  interchange  with  boards,  agencies,  and  agents  of  the 
lurch  militant.  Some  derive  from  disappointing  personal  ex- 
jriences  in  the  pew,  listening  to  slighting  thrusts  at  theology 
•  some  brand  of  it  in  ill  repute  with  the  preacher,  who  delights 
i  impugn  it  for  its  irrevelancy,  all  the  time  unaware  that  his 
sdain  for  theology  is  but  a  thin  disguise  for  the  ill-conceived 
id  impoverished  theology  that  he  already  has. 

If,  as  Thomas  Huxley  is  reputed  to  have  declared,  the  birth 
:  every  science  is  strewn  round  about  with  dead  theologians 
j  was  the  cradle  of  Hercules  with  strangled  serpents,  so  the 
llpit  utterance  of  many  a  well-meaning  churchman  is  distress- 
|gly  punctuated  with  ill-considered  opprobrium  for  theology 
id  the  schools.  If  theology  is  not  deprecated  for  refinement 
kd  irrevelancy,  then,  as  one  well-known  Methodist  bishop 
(firmed  to  me,  it  is  culpable  of  exceeding  dullness;  to  which, 
I  course,  it  may  be  replied  that  sermons  may  be  lively,  at 
feast  for  a  time  without  having  either  much  doctrinal  integrity 
t  sustaining  nourishment  for  the  faithful. 
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And  it  is  not  only  the  Southern  Baptists  who  indulge  a  cui 
rently  enlarging  propensity  for  dispraise  of  learning  and  esteeij 
unction  above  the  wisdom  of  the  schools.  Methodists  arj 
Presbyterians  ought  not  distract  themselves  by  pointing  finger 
They  will  do  well  to  consider  the  beam  that  is  in  their  own  ey 
I  know  of  few  denominational  schools  that  are  not  the  whippirj 
boys  of  Annual  Conferences  and  Synods  in  which  they  resicj 
or  the  storm  centers  of  endemic  griping  that  now  and  agaij 
attains  epidemic  proportions.  In  recent  years  we  have  see 
minor  indications  that  the  integritv  of  the  theological  task  am 
the  direct  dependency  of  theological  faculties  upon  the  ecclesia, 
tical  establishment  do  not  comport  together.  But  on  the  othi 
side.  I  would  wash  to  urge  emphaticallv  that  attenuation  of  tu 
between  theological  faculties  and  the  living  church  has  resulte. 
here  and  there,  in  remoteness  and  progressive  sterilization  aii 
dryness  of  the  theological  effort  and  task.  Somehow  the  ma, 
riage  must  be  saved  from  separation  and  divorce,  but  wii 
mutual  recognition  of  the  integral  rights  and  services  of  eith 
party. 

If  there  is  an  "impatience  of  the  parson'  with  theology  ai< 
the  theological  enterprise,  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  1 
overlooked,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole  truth,  that  there  is  son 
ill-concealed  contempt  of  the  practicing  theologian  for  the  praj 
ticing  churchman.  Or  if  we  do  not  please  to  call  it  contemjj 
perhaps  it  is  what  a  layman  recently  described  to  me  as  conde 
cension,  arguing  some  measure  of  depreciation  of  the  level 
thinking  and  doing,  characteristic  of  the  average  clerical  taj 
and  churchly  performance. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  good  many  theological  people  1 
ill  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  half -informed  thinking  and  the  uj 
criticized  ways  of  average  churchmanship.  But  it  is  a  fair  qufj 
tion  whether  the  academician  who  has  been  indulged  a  life  of  i 
flection,  study,  and  comparative  insulation,  with  far  less  occasi 
to  face  the  need  of  present  decision  and  recurrent  action- 
is  a  fair  question  with  what  right  the  academician  may  luxuriaj 
in  the  seat  of  the  scorners.  At  least  it  would  seem  proper  i 
him  to  inquire  how  he  might  look  if  faced  with  similar  deman| 
to  meet,  with  tools  somewhat  less  sharp  than  those  he  has  h» 
uncommon  leisure  to  hone,  the  recurring  and  multifarious  dufc 
of  the  parish  ministry'  that  leave  the  working  pastor,  and  trag 
ally,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually  breathless. 

Insofar  as  academic  condescension  is  based  upon  insensitj 
ity  or  indisposition  to  put  oneself  imaginatively  into  anothe 
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lace,  it  is  a  human  and  understandable  fault.  It  can  just  as 
'ell  be  also  plain  ignorance  of  the  actualities  and  insistent 
emands  of  practical  affairs  and  their  seductive  invitation  to 
3ttle  for  the  negotiable  and  manageable,  to  weary  in  well- 
oing,  to  espouse  some  good,  at  first  reluctantly,  as  a  poor 
ibstitute  for  the  best.  From  this  temptation  and  fall  of  the 
tactical  churchman,  the  academic  one  is  largely  spared  and,  in 
onsequence,  has  no  cause  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than 
e  ought  to  think. 

But  these  are  old,  old  problems  and  contrasts.  We  have 
ere  perhaps  a  species  of  the  problem  of  "town  and  gown,"  of 
le  ancient  hostility  between  theory  and  practice,  which  are 
Iready  "writ  large"  in  the  conversations  between  the  ancient 
ise  man,  Socrates,  and  Anytus  or  Callicles,  before  the  Chris- 
an  era.  In  some  measure,  "the  impatience  of  the  parson" 
dth  the  academic  theologian  and  the  condescension  of  the  lat- 
ir  for  the  practicing  churchman  is  the  ancient  Greek  dialogue 
^ith  altered  characters  or  personae.  For  the  practical  man  of 
[fairs,  like  Callicles,  Socrates  was  a  sniveling  infant,  a  babe 
i  the  woods,  disgustingly  innocent  of  the  ways  of  the  world, 
md,  in  the  end,  you  remember,  Socrates  paid  the  maximum 
rice  for  his  childish  if  dauntless  quest  of  truth.  So  also,  as  I 
?call,  did  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  But,  for  his  part,  Socrates  kept 
n  insisting  that  the  unexamined  life  was  not  worth  living,  and 
bsus  kept  pressing  prior  questions  about  the  real  meaning 
f  the  Law  till  his  critique  could  be  tolerated  no  longer  by  the 
'atch  dogs  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  reason  for  raising  the  question 
bout  the  proper  relations  between  the  Church  and  theology, 
f  is  a  highly  pertinent  practical  reason  for  which  some  back- 
round  has  now  been  provided.  I  refer  to  the  well-known  decline 
i  the  number  of  ministerial  candidates  as  reflected  in  admissions 
k  the  theological  schools  for  the  years  1960-62.  While  this 
ecline  has  been  overcome  by  a  slight  advance  reported  for  the 
urrent  year,  neither  admissions  nor  graduation  rates  are  nearly 
ifficient  for  current  needs  of  the  churches  for  a  trained  minis- 
ly.  In  Methodism  we  have  been  concealing  the  fact  to  ourselves 
mile  we  have  staffed  our  ministry  to  the  percentage  of  one- 
lird  our  total  ministerial  force  with  Supply  Pastors. 
!  But  I  refer  not  alone  to  defaulting  numbers  of  ministerial 
jcruits;  we  are  not  by  and  large  recruiting  a  superior  quality 
f  ministerial  candidates.  Furthermore,  and  here  is  the  real 
"Jst,  we  are  increasingly  aware  of  an  indisposition  on  the  part 
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of  many  theological  students  to  elect  the  pastoral  ministry  i 
their  calling;  and  both  you  and  we,  in  theological  education 
are  aware  of  resdessness  on  the  part  of  many  in  the  pastorat 
and  a  disposition  of  some  to  find  liberation  from  it  once  in  1 
This  was  asserted  and  acknowledged  by  bishops  and  theologies 
educators  at  a  recent  high-level  conference  in  Chicago. 

Now  I  testify  to  you  that  I  have  several  colleagues  amon 
theological  deans  and  presidents  who  evince  greater  conceri 
about  the  problem  of  numbers  than  I  can  personally  share, 
am  far  more  concerned  about  the  problem  of  quality.  I  shar< 
however,  with  them  and  with  leaders  of  the  Church  a  dee 
concern  about  the  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs.  And  now  I  wis| 
to  propose  forthwith  that,  at  bottom,  it  has  something  fundsi 
mentally  to  do  with  this  larger  problem  to  which  I  have  beel 
referring.  It  has  to  do  with  some  basic  disproportionality  b<| 
tween  contemporary  theological  insights  and  the  prevailini 
concerns,  temper,  and  communal  dynamics  of  the  present-da; 
Protestant  churches.  There  is  some  reason  for  the  failure  of  thl 
Church  to  challenge  its  own  best  qualified  youth  to  a  ministerial 
vocation.  Plainly,  there  are  sociological,  economic,  and  genenj 
cultural  explanations  of  pertinency  and  weight,  but  in  the  end  thj 
reasons  lie  with  the  Church  itself  and  they  are,  I  beliew' 
theological  reasons.  Is  it  possible  that  the  cause  of  Christ  an| 
the  Church,  as  presently  represented  by  the  churches,  is  not  bi^ 
enough  to  command  the  attention,  the  commitment,  the  quel 
for  fulfillment,  and  the  loyalty  of  the  young  and  talented  cj 
this  generation?  May  the  reason  lie  somewhere  in  the  region  c 
the  Churches'  failure  to  embrace  the  theological  insights  of  ov 
time,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  failure  of  theology,  on  the  othea 
to  so  relate  itself  to  the  Church  as  to  speak  from  inside  thj 
Church,  that  is,  to  be  the  Church  at  the  theological  task?  Doe, 
the  problem,  at  least  in  part,  relate  to  an  unnatural  state  of  dfc 
harmony  or  practical  divorcement  between  the  churches  an 
vigorous  theological  reflection? 

II. 

To  find  a  better  context  for  answer  to  this  query  we  shaj 
have  to  return  to  the  initial  and  more  comprehensive  questio^ 
about  existing  relations  between  theology  and  the  Church.  I 
was  suggested  that  they  are  not  as  wholesome  as  they  migrii 
be,  that,  whereas  theology  and  the  Church  might  be  re 
garded  as  nominally  and  naturally  allies  and  partners,  and  ar 
publicly  so  conceived,  there  are  indications  of  mutual  misur1 
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L-rstanding,  mistrust,  and  sometimes  discord.  If  so,  there  is 
[)  doubt  a  history  here,  as  in  most  things,  that  may  merit  in- 
action to  the  end  of  better  understanding, 
i  To  begin  with,  one  does  not  need  to  suppose  that  these 
ircumstances  are  peculiar  to  our  time  and  place.  The  long 
istory  of  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  discloses  that,  in  some 
easure,  theology  is  always  at  odds  with  the  established  eccle- 
astical  order.  It  began  with  the  Old  Testament  prophetic  in- 
active: "What  unto  me  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices?  saith 
ie  Lord:  I  have  had  enough  of  the  burnt  offerings  of  rams  .  .  . 
ring  no  more  vain  oblations  ...  I  cannot  away  with  iniquity 
lid  the  solemn  meeting.  Wash  you,  make  you  clean;  put  away 
ie  evil  of  your  doing  from  before  mine  eyes  ..."  (Isaiah  1:11  ff.) 
his  was  tie  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  "rulers  of  Sodom"  in  the 
louth  of  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It  was  theological  criticism.  In 
Ice  manner  the  word  and  work  of  our  Lord  was  a  theological 
ritique  of  Jewish  orthodoxy.  Its  background  was  the  warning 
I  John  the  Baptist  that  lineal  descent  from  Abraham  did  not 
;sure  spiritual  sonship  to  Abraham.  (Mt.  3:9).  So  it  was  with 
le  Temple  and  its  worship  in  the  view  of  Jesus;  there  was  no 
one  of  it  that  would  not  be  torn  down  (Lk.  21:5-6). 

The  genius  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  first  seven  centu- 
es  and  even  afterwards  was  its  ability  literally  to  embrace 
leological  criticism  not  so  much  by  renovation  as  by  expansion, 
lie  disturbance  of  Luther  in  the  Sixteenth  century  was,  pre- 
hinently,  a  theological  disturbance,  and  it  was  radical.  The 
Soman  Church  could  not  absorb  it  by  expansion,  and  it  was 
ho  arthritic  by  now  to  embrace  it  by  renovation;  so  the  reforma- 
bn  theology  created  a  new  form  of  Christianity.  This,  in  turn, 
hok  a  variety  of  styles  depending  partly  upon  the  nature  of  the 
bclesiastical  vehicles  to  be  renovated,  as,  for  example,  Scan- 
|navian  and  Anglican  Catholicism,  and  partly  upon  the  measure 
bd  degree  in  which  implications  of  Reformation  theology  were 
tken  radically,  as  in  tie  instance  of  Anabaptists  and  English 
■mitans.  With  Wesley,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  Anglicanism 
as  further  subjected  to  the  import  of  Reformation  theology  inso- 
tr  as  the  latter  had  been  only  partially  espoused  or  had  become 
pscured  in  the  Restoration,  either  through  encroaching  ration- 
ism  on  the  one  hand,  or  resurgent  conservative  institutionalism 
p  the  other.  The  resultant  Wesleyan  theological  critique  of  the 
Jnglican  establishment  was  Methodism. 

Thus,  in  every  case,  theological  criticism  and  insight,  while 
Dt,  to  be  sure,  isolated  from  conspiring  sociological  concom- 
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irritants,  is  the  catalyst  which  precipitates,  either  through  esj 
pansion  or  renovation,  the  appearance  of  altered  or  wholly  nejl 
ecclesiastical  structure.  In  the  measure  that  the  old  proves  t 
be  an  obstructive  or  inadequate  vehicle  of  essential  Christianit) 
theological  criticism  has  served  either  partially  to  reform  th 
old  or  to  provide  a  more  adequate  vehicle,  where  reformatio: 
encountered  internal  and  intransigent  resistance. 

In  the  nineteenth  century,  theological  movements  whicl 
in  point  of  fact,  had  their  origin  in  eighteenth  century  Er 
lightenment  rationalism,  also  had  their  development  outsid 
both  the  evangelical  and  established  churches  of  Europe.  Thi 
was  a  new  phenomenon  in  Western  Christendom:  the  advancin 
and  influential  theology  of  the  period  was  the  work  of  university 
theological  faculties  owning  no  direct  dependency  upon  th; 
churches  and  taking  their  theological  premises  from  various  ph: 
losophical  starting  points.  Especially,  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  less  so  in  Britain,  theological  leadership  passed  to  thes 
faculties.  This  leadership  was  destined  to  control  the  focus  r 
theological  discussion  until  approximately  1920;  and  it  wa 
theological  criticism  addressed  to  the  churches,  as  it  wen 
from  outside  the  churches.  Theology  was  no  longer  a  word  c 
responsible  theological  insight  expressed  by  churchmen  to  th 
churches.  It  was  something  like  an  alien  word  from  an  alie 
source  addressed  to  the  church;  and,  therewith,  was  create 
the  modern  situation  in  which  academic  theology  stands  ove 
against  the  church  as  professional  scientific  theology  admonishin 
churchly  faith  of  its  vestigial  credulities  and  presently  inadmii 
sible  simplicities.  The  churches  which  gave  ear  to  this  criticisi 
gradually  acquired  the  characteristics  that  came  to  be  calle 
liberal.  Those  that  resisted  the  word  of  liberation  retained  th 
stance  of  orthodoxy. 

In  those  days,  and  in  good  part,  the  storm  center  of  cor 
troversy  focused  upon  the  new  critical  view  of  the  Bible  an 
the  consequent  question  of  Biblical  authority  as  the  ground  cj 
Christian  truth  and  theological  knowledge.  The  issues  ha 
been  greatly  aired  and  thrashed  out  in  Europe  long  before  the 
created  atmospheric  disturbance  in  American  protestantisnj 
Not  until  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  in  thi 
country,  did  anything  like  a  comparable  clash  between  libera 
izing  and  conservative  forces  occur.  When  the  storm  broke,  : 
issued  in  the  "fundamentalist-modernist  controversy"  that  reache 
its  peak  in  the  twenties  and,  with  varying  force  and  spasmodi 
recurrence,  rumbles  on  to  this  day  in  certain  geographical  area 
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md  various  cultural  strata  of  American  protestantism. 

May  we,  then,  account  for  varying  degrees  of  remoteness 
md  discord  between  theology  and  the  churches  by  reference  to 
lis  nineteenth  century  history  I  have  roughly  and  briefly 
ketched?  Is  theology  suspect  because,  as  theology  of  the  schools 
I  has,  among  other  things,  enforced  pervasive  doubt  about 
biblical  authority  and  done  this  as  academic  scientific  theology 
rom  outside  the  churches?  Plainly  the  answer  is,  in  part,  yes. 
'lainly,  conservative  churchmanship  has  everywhere  gone  on 
le  defensive  against  a  corrosive  higher  criticism  that  seems  to 
ireaten  essential  Christian  faith,  at  least  insofar  as  that  faith 
;  founded  upon  long  prevailing  conceptions  of  Biblical  author- 
y  and  the  old  Protestant  apologetic  in  support  of  that  authority. 

But  to  suppose  that  this  is  the  adequate  explanation  for 
ool  relations  between  theology  and  Protestant  churchmanship 
i  America  today  is,  however,  a  misleading  over-simplification, 
he  remoteness  and  mutual  mistrust  to  which  I  earlier  referred 
oes  not  follow  the  long-standing  liberal-conservative  lines  of 
ivision.  Conservative  orthodoxy  in  American  Protestantism 
pday  is  not  at  all  uniformly  anti-theological  or  even  anti-in- 
jllectual.  On  the  contrary,  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  may  be, 
ad  frequently  is,  soundly  theological,  while  ecclesiastical 
beralism  is  often  both  anti-theological  and  even  anti-intellectual. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
aes  are  not  now  drawn  securely  by  juxtaposing  Biblical  con- 
irvatism  to  Biblical  liberalism  or  orthodoxy  to  theological  en- 
*htenment.  The  conclusive  and  symptomatic  fact  is  that  the 
ost  intransigent  and  vocal  opposition  to  the  most  influential 
id  massive  theological  revival  of  modern  times,  that  of  the 
(-called  "continental  theology came  from  American  Protest- 
it  churchmen  of  the  liberal  variety  and,  prominently,  highly 
aced  Methodist  churchmen. 

It  is  of  utmost  significance,  however  slighted  in  fact,  that 
is  reaction  arose  against  a  theology  that  made  a  formidable 
Fort  to  reinstate  theology  as  a  genuine  task  of  the  Church,  in- 
gral  to  the  total  life  of  the  Church,  rather  than  as  philosophi- 
d-theological  criticism  leveled  at  the  Church  from  outside, 
lie  reaction  of  rejection  to  this  explicit  program  amounted  to  a 
|te  of  confidence  for  the  earlier  nineteenth  century  academic 
leology,  which  proposed  to  make  Biblical  revelation  a  species 
|  mans  general  aptitude  for  religious  knowledge.  And  this 
(action  continues  to  find  impressive  if  rather  confused  and  un- 
letting support  in  the  churches,  especially  the  Methodist  Church. 
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Now  the  phenomenon  of  vigorous  reaction  to  the  "contineii 
tal  theology"  was  a  phenomenon  perhaps  sufficiently  symptomati| 
to  provide  us  with  some  clues  to  the  poor  or  tenuous  relations  b<  j 
tween  the  dominant  forms  of  American  Protestant  churchmanshi I 
and  the  theological  enterprise— especially  insofar  as  the  latt< 
aims  at  something  like  recovery  of  classical  church  theologj 
as  distinguished  from  the  philosophical  theology  of  the  nineteenth 
century.   The  phenomenon  of  vigorous  reaction  may  prompt  i 
to  ask  whether  there  is  something  about  the  historic  shape  ( 
American  Protestantism  which  disposes  it  to  be,  as  it  wen 
congenitally  antipathetic  to  theological  effort  as  such  in  the  fir, 
place,  and  antipathetic  to  theology  of  certain  styles  in  the  secom 
Let  us  scan  the  background  for  likely  answers. 

III. 

Evangelical  Protestantism  in  America,  first  in  the  middl 
Atlantic  colonies,  then  on  the  expanding  American  frontier  of  th 
nineteenth  century  was  predominantly  a  lower  middle-cla: 
movement.*  It  was  fervently  evangelistic  to  a  people  alwa) 
threatened  by  demoralization.  It  offered  salvation  from  si 
conceived  in  strongly  moralistic  terms.  It  understood  Christia 
life  by  way  of  definable  virtues,  starkly  contrasted  with  vice 
great  or  small,  and  it  conceived  a  close  connection  betwee 
Christian  virtues  and  prosperity  both  here  and  hereafter.  I 
doctrine  rested  upon  a  few  pillars;  the  reality  and  absolute  per 
of  sin,  the  full  atonement  of  Christ,  the  indispensability  of  r< 
pentance  and  the  assurance  of  pardon,  righteousness,  sanctil 
cation,  and  eternal  life.  To  be  sure,  it  presupposed  a  larger  an 
richer  doctrinal  context,  but  this  was  the  core.  It  was  "practici 
Divinity,"  and  its  expounders  were  for  the  most  part  untutore 
in  the  full  range  of  doctrine  regarding  God,  Christ,  Churcl 
sacraments,  order,  and  discipline.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit,  howeve 
they  claimed  much  personal  experience  and  often  acknowledge 
a  continual  dependence.  Problems  of  ecclesiology  did  not  great] 
trouble  the  frontier  preacher  of  repentance  nor  the  peniten 
The  Holy  Spirit  effectually  worked  where  the  Word  of  Gc 
was  preached  and  duly  heard;  and  it  was  the  "power"  n< 
"the  form  of  Godliness"  that  settled  all  questions  relating  bol 
to  ministerial  authorization  and  validity  of  redemption.  H 
truths  of  faith  were  evident  to  the  Spirit-illumined  study  < 
Scripture,  and  he  who  felt  impelled  to  call  sinners  to  repentanc 

^Footnote  on  Asbury— Minutes 
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night  offer  himself  with  few  credentials  save  his  unction  to 
Qualify  as  a  preacher  of  the  Word.  In  any  case,  as  the  early 
Minutes  of  the  Methodist  Annual  Conferences  will  show,  the 
|eal  test  of  a  preachers  call  was  the  fruitage  of  his  ministry,  the 
louls  saved  under  his  exhibition  of  the  terrors  of  the  Law  and  his 
persuasiveness  to  repentance.  Thus  of  William  Keith,  itinerant 
kethodist  preacher,  who  died  in  1811,  it  was  said:  "The  hap- 
py, and  sometimes  astonishing  effects  of  his  ministry  demon- 
fcrated  that  he  was  sent  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  declare  unto  man- 
kind the  awful  truths  of  heaven,  and  to  beseech  sinners  to  be 
bconciled  to  God"  (Minutes.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  N. 
L  1811,  p.  19).  Here  was  the  "preacher"  and  forerunner  of 
lany  yet  to  come:  courageous,  with  one  purpose— the  salva- 
ion  of  souls;  dedicated,  suffering  privations  that  destined  many 

0  early  graves.  And  here,  too,  was  a  folk  leader  of  a  folk- 
(ersion  of  Christianity,  accommodated  to  the  manner  in  which 
frotestant  faith  could  be  propagated  and  appropriated  in  a 
jrontier  society,  completely  severed  from  the  ecclesiastical  orders 
nd  establishments  of  European  Christendom.  It  had  its  glories 
nd  triumphs.  It  was  manly  and  eloquent.  It  was  unfaltering 
pd  unassailed  by  doubts.  It  was  relevant  and  wholly  committed 
p  human  betterment  within  the  limits  of  its  vision.  It  was 
ot  anti-theological,  although  its  theology  was  elemental  and 
ractical. 

In  its  unremitting  exposure  of  human  sinfulness,  the 
preached  Gospel  put  a  check  upon  the  grosser  sorts  of  personal 
tad  social  evils  and  elevated  the  moral  climate  of  the  youthful 
jommunity,  and  encouraged  sentiment  for  law  and  order.  The 
jjreacher  was  the  recognized  and  revered,  if  sometimes  the  an- 
jjoying,  spokesman  of  consciences  lured  to  slumber;  a  tutor  of 
jien  in  the  gentler  virtues  that,  on  the  frontier,  were  imperiled 
\f  the  burgeoning  individualistic  aggressiveness  that  everywhere 
fas  working  miracles  of  economic  achievement,  but  was  also 
hreatening  to  engulf  the  common  good  in  a  tide  of  heedless 
jelf -aggrandisement.  Against  this  the  Ten  Commandments 
jfere  allowed  to  thunder  their  reproof  and  Christ's  atonement 
fas  offered  as  mighty  to  save  for  those  who  would  not  refuse 

1  to  their  eternal  peril.  For  such  ills  conversion  was  the  ap- 
|roved  and  radical  remedy,  and  in  the  evangelical  churches 
fas  the  normal  avenue  to  membership. 

!  In  the  South,  after  the  Civil  War,  this  continued  to  be  the 
rincipal  style  of  religion.  It  was  personal  salvation  from  sin 
nd  eternal  condemnation.    It  was,  morever,  sanctification  of 
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individual  and  private  life.  In  considerable  measure  this  all 
was  the  style  of  evangelism  in  the  North  up  to  the  turn  of  tl 
century.  But  in  the  North,  the  Civil  War  had  been  explicit 
a  moral  and  religious  crusade.  God  had  "loosed  the  fearf 
lightning  of  his  terrible  swift  sword"  upon  the  slavers,  and  *1 
truth  was  marching  on"  with  the  blue  uniformed  troups  of  tl 
Union.  As  Christ  "died  to  make  men  happy,"  so  it  was  appr 
priate  others  should  "die  to  make  men  free."  Thus,  in  tl 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic  was  brilliantly  united  the  fatef 
national  issue  of  the  day  with  a  vibrant  Christian  moral  idealisi 
And  this  constellation  of  facts  should  not  be  overlooked  in  u 
derstanding  the  subsequent  theological  differences  betwe< 
North  and  South  ever  since  that  time.  For  it  was  the  energiz< 
Christian  moral  idealism  of  the  North  in  the  Civil  War  whi< 
supplied  northern  evangelical  Protestantism  a  kind  of  pra 
paratio  for  the  social  interpretation  of  Christianity  that  flower* 
in  the  first  three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  whii 
had  had  earlier  exponents  from  William  Lloyd  Garrison  ai 
Wendell  Phillips  to  Washington  Gladdon. 

Sin,  which  in  the  earlier  folk-religion  was  largely  conceiv 
as  grossness  and  immorality  of  life,  was,  by  a  shift  of  attenti< 
from  the  individual  to  the  structures  of  society,  seen  to  be  ei 
bodied  in  the  iniquities  and  inequities  of  existing  social  a] 
institutional  arrangements  that  plainly  required  radical  trai 
formation.  Even  the  Temperance  movements  of  the  late  nir 
teenth  century  observed  the  victimization  of  individuals  by! 
resolute  and  iniquitous  "liquor  traffic"  and  thus  assailed  t 
traffic.  Inherent  was  the  idea  that  sinfulness  is,  in  some  go 
part,  the  product  of  environment.  In  this  premise  Jane  Addai 
built  Hull  House  in  Chicago.  Accordingly,  the  critique  a: 
renovation  of  the  environment  became  the  animus  of  the  gre 
practical  and  reforming  churchmen  of  the  decades  between  19 
and  1940. 

The  story  of  the  transformation  of  American  evangelicals 
from  a  gospel  of  personal  redemption  to  one  of  social  redempti 
could  not  possibly  be  sketched  here  if  I  had  either  the  resourc 
or  the  time.  Theologically,  the  gospel  of  social  redempti 
found  an  important  ally  in  the  post-Kantian  moralistic  Christie 
ity  which  had  matured  in  the  German  theological  faculties  unc 
the  leadership  of  Albrecht  Ritschl  and  his  school.  Ritschlianii 
adjured  every  conception  of  "original  sin"  and  took  an  optimis 
view  of  human  nature  both  in  its  capacity  to  adhere  to  t 
Kingdom  of  God,  as  an  end  worthy  of  entire  human  comir 
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ent,  and  in  its  power  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Jesus  as  the 
3athless  leader  and  historic  founder  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in 
story.  In  Ritschlianism  there  is  no  disability  resulting  from 
iman  sinfulness  which  the  love  of  God  for  man  cannot  extir- 
ite,  and  no  response  of  man's  gratitude  which  will  not  show 
•rth  the  love  of  neighbor  as  sufficient  "justification"  from  all 
•evious  guilt.  Atonement  was  Jesus'  faithfulness  to  the  King- 
)m  of  God,  and  ours  is  fidelity  like  unto  his  own.  The  aim  of 
hristianity  is  to  make  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  good  society 
:  God,  resident  among  men.  This  was  the  prevailing  concep- 
m  of  Christianity  that  was  adopted  and  prevailed  among 
jeral  evangelical  protestants  of  the  first  four  decades  of  the 
esent  century. 

It  had  one  thing  in  common  with  nineteenth  century  evan- 
ilicalism  and  very  little  else.  It  was  another  inherently  prac- 
;al  version  of  Christianity.  It  only  exchanged  the  moralistic 
demption  of  the  individual  for  the  moralistic  redemption  of 
Iciety.  With  the  prevailing  humanitarianism  of  the  age,  it 
ared  a  basic  conviction— a  conviction  which  had  powerful 
iposition  onward  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century— 
imely,  that  the  problem  of  and  with  man  is  principally  with 
js  corrosive,  corruptive,  and  disruptive  environment.  Accord- 
kly,  the  business  of  the  Church  is  to  cast  its  influence  in  the 
Eection  of  altering  the  environment  in  the  light  of  principles  of 
t  Gospel,  and,  secondly,  to  provide  within  the  Church  a 
fniature  of  the  true  community  of  togetherness  and  fellowship 
fiich,  hopefully,  will  one  day  find  actual  manifestation  in  the 
)rld. 

We  are  now  perhaps  better  positioned,  in  the  light  of  some 
:erpretation  of  its  history,  to  face  the  questions:  first,  whether 
3re  is  something  about  American  evangelical  Protestantism 
rich  disposes  it  to  be  anti-pathetic  to  theological  effort,  and 
bondly,  to  be  anti-pathetic  to  theology  of  certain  styles. 

Plainly  evangelical  Protestantism,  on  our  showing,  has  no 
irked  record  of  explicit  theological  interest  or  sophistication. 
;  the  nineteenth  century  its  practical  version  of  Christianity, 

be  sure,  presupposed  the  ampler  and  richer  classical  and 
formation  confessional  background.  But  it  mainly  used  in- 
rited  tenets  of  orthodoxy  for  the  urgent  business  of  rescuing 
lis  from  moral  obliquity  in  this  life  and  eternal  reprobation 

the  next.  The  doctrine  and  reality  of  the  saving  work  of 
irist  it  had;  it  knew  in  experience  the  effectual  working  of  the 
)ly  Spirit  unto  repentance  and  newness  of  life.    But  its  un- 
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derstanding  of  sin,  while  intensely  realistic,  reflected  both  t 
moralism  of  the  earlier  Enlightenment  and  the  vicious  examp 
of  moral  depravity  encountered  by  the  preachers  of  the  Wo 
among  the  manful  sinners  of  the  frontier  and  the  river  towns. 

But  now  what  of  evangelical  Protestantism  that  emerged 
the  North  following  the  Civil  War  and  that  flowered  into  t 
moralistic  liberalism  of  American  churchmanship  of  the  twentie 
century?  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  neither  the  folk-religion 
the  nineteenth  century  nor  its  successor,  liberal  social  Christiai 
ty  of  the  earlier  twentieth,  understood  authentically  either  fj 
Biblical  or  the  Reformation  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace.  Rath(! 
indigenous  substitutes,  shaped  by  the  culture,  emerged  aa 
prevailed  in  each  case.  In  point  of  fact,  a  highly  moralisl 
doctrine  of  personal  salvation  was  replaced  by  an  even  mo 
highly  moralistic  doctrine  of  social  salvation.  And,  when  tl 
happened,  the  impatience  of  liberal  evangelical  churchmen  f 
classical  Christian  doctrine  became  explicit  and  then  overt. 

What  John  Toland  had  done  to  scandalize  Christian  orth 
doxy  in  late  seventeenth  century  England  was  now,  to  i 
intents  and  purposes,  openly  subscribed:  "Christianity  N 
Mysterious."  Which  is  to  say,  neither  the  nature  nor  gravi 
of  the  human  predicament  requires  the  Incarnation,  the  ato 
ing  work  of  Christ,  or  the  sacramental  means  of  Grace.  Tl 
business  of  the  Christian  is  to  mark  well  the  teachings  of  Jesi 
as  the  surest  guide  and  support  for  following  faithfully  in  tl 
footsteps  of  the  Master  of  men  and,  together  with  Him  ai 
following  His  example,  strenuously  labor  to  build  the  Kingdo 
of  God  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  In  essence  this  was  tl 
widely  prevailing  regula  fidei. 

Whatever  it  included  was  affirmed;  whatever  it  excluded 
doctrinal  richness  was  not  so  much  denied  as  ignored.  What 
produced  was  a  masculine,  optimistic,  and  strenuous  version 
Christianity,  in  many  respects  admirable.    It  was  perhaps  tl 
spiritual  after-math  and  counterpart  of  the  ever  expandii 
American  continent  with  its  limitless  promise.    It  was  rugge 
self-possessed,  confident,  and  masterful.   It  did  not  greatly  di 
believe  that,  if  man  helped  vigorously  enough,  God  would  ha>' 
His  way  with  human  affairs. 

In  retrospect  and  from  the  vantage  point  of  young  persoi 
contemplating  the  ministry  of  the  Church  today,  this  non-docti 
nal,  non-Christological,  non-soteriological,  and  even  non-eccW 
ological  version  of  Christianity  appears  to  them  as  empty  as 
appears  also  incredible.    Insofar  as  it  has  lingering  represent! 
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t3n  in  the  elaborate  and  highly  geared  ecclesiastical  institu- 
ons  of  our  time,  it  leaves  these  young  persons  not  only  cold  but 
ppulsed.  It  believed  too  little  to  challenge  either  their  imagi- 
ation  or  their  loyalty.  Premised  too  much  upon  what  men 
kn  do  for  God,  it  has  all  but  lost  its  appeal  for  those  who  are 

IiSperately  in  search  of  the  Holy  and  are  profoundly  assured 
at  what  any  more  counts  at  all  is  what  God  can  do  for  man, 
id  who  also  believe  wistfully  that,  if  God  has  not  done  some- 
king  decisive  already  for  man  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  not  likely 
I  do  anything  at  all  for  bewildered  and  trapped  humanity  in 
le  tangled  and  terrifying  maze  of  its  earthly  history. 

The  highly  impressionistic  sketch  of  the  American  evangeli- 
il  past  here  offered  rather  plainly  suggests  that  the  living  cur- 
;nts  of  recent  theology,  those  of  the  past  quarter  century,  could 
|3t  be  well  received  by  the  two  main  lines  of  prevailing  Ameri- 
m  Protestant  churchmanship.  On  the  one  hand,  tradition- 
istic  orthodoxy  vehemently  rejected  the  christologically  eroded 
beralism  of  the  19th  century  Ritschlianism,  properly  diagnosing 
as  a  kind  of  baptized  humanitarianism.  And  later  it  could 
3t  accept  without  deep  suspicion  the  continental  successor, 
^mely  the  Barthian  theology.  Barth  was  never  able  to  satisfy 
pnservative  American  evangelicalism  on  his  views  of  the  Bible 
id  his  doctrine  of  the  Word  of  God.  His  views  disclosed,  how- 
ler plausibly  disguised,  the  pervasive  and  corrupting  influence 
;  both  lower  and  higher  criticism  of  the  Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  evangelical  liberalism  was  inherently 
pn-theological  in  its  replacement  of  moralistic  personal  re- 
?mption  with  moralistic  social  redemption.   Presuming  a  built- 
human  capacity  for  enlarging  religious  knowledge  and  un- 
fnited  self-improvement,  evangelical  liberalism  became  more 
mimitted  to  changing  the  world  without  than  to  waiting  upon 
race  to  enlighten  and  renew  the  world  within.    It  understood 
rist  as  the  key  and  spring  of  motivation  rather  more  than  as 
deemer  of  sinful  human  nature.   It  was  for  properly  motivated 
tion  here  and  now  without  more  ado,  and  had  little  patience 
r  a  theology  which  suggested  that  sin  was  a  malady  for  which 
ly  a  divine  therapy  would  avail.    This,  it  seemed,  was  be- 
layal  of  man,  a  craven  and  timorous  referral  to  God  of  an 

itiative  in  human  redemption  which  man,  only  too  lately, 
d  mustered  the  courage  to  claim  as  his  own.  The  latest  con- 
ental  theology  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  rigorous  churchman,  not 
|  much  the  enthronement  of  God  as  the  latest  abdication  of 
ijan.   It  was  to  be  opposed. 
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This  then  is  the  first  part  of  our  story.   I  have  ventured 
in  hope  of  suggesting  some  of  the  materials  for  an  understands 
of  the  present  unproductive  relations  of  theology  with  tt 
churches. 
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The  Seminary 
and  The  Denomination 

Founders'  Day  Address 
February  14,  1963 

by  James  E.  Tull 

I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  bring  the 
ddress  on  this  important  occasion.  On  this  Founders'  Day  it 
;  a  temptation  to  eulogize  the  founders  of  this  institution,  some 
f  whom,  still  relatively  young  in  years,  are  here  today.  How- 
ver,  I  shall  endeavor  to  speak  upon  the  topic,  "The  Seminary 
nd  the  Denomination,"  and  in  my  discussion  I  shall  have  in 
ciind  particularly  our  seminary  and  its  relationship  to  our  de- 
nomination. 

When  Baptists  in  the  South  entered  the  business  of  the- 
logical  education,  it  would  appear  that  their  educational  con- 
jern  stemmed  from  a  quickened  interest  in  evangelism  and 
jiissions.  The  spirit  out  of  which  our  early  institutions  of  higher 
sarning  came  was  that  of  a  practical  Christianity  which  had  little 
ipparent  interest  in  a  theology  of  depth.  The  need  for  a  trained 
liinistry  was  keenly  felt  by  many  of  our  people.   However,  any- 
pe  who  looks  at  the  record  of  our  college  and  seminary  train- 
lg  will  find,  I  believe,  that  we  have  never  taken  the  trouble 
p  develop,  with  any  profound  grasp  of  principle,  or  extensive 
laboration  thereof,  a  real  theory  of  theological  training.1  Our 
Alleges,  and  our  theological  seminaries,  have  been  founded 
id  developed  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  concerned  constitu- 
lcy  and  of  able  and  dedicated  faculties,  but  without  the  bene- 
|  of  much  theoretical  construction.    One  is  constrained  to 
onder  how  much  longer  our  educational  institutions  can  last 
ithout  a  trenchantly  conceived  theoretical  undergirding.  Where 
ere  is  lack  of  theory,  we  perish,  later  if  not  sooner,  partially 
1  not  totally. 
] 

[Cf.,  Niebuhr,  H.  Richard;  Williams,  Daniel  Day;  and  Gustafson,  James 
M.;  The  Advancement  of  Theological  Education  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  Publishers,  1957),  pp.  3-5. 
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It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  problem  of  conceiving  j 
an  adequate  vision  and  program  of  theological  education  is  ai 
exceedingly  complex  one.  Confining  our  attention  now  t<j 
seminary  education,  we  must  say  that  to  know  what  a  semii 
nary  is,  we  must  first  know  what  the  ministry  is;  to  know  whai 
the  ministry  is,  we  must  first  know  what  the  Church  is;  to  knov 
what  the  Church  is,  we  must  first  know  what  the  Gospel  is. 
It  is  not  our  denomination  alone  which  has  encountered  thii 
obstinate  problem.  The  distinguished  president  of  a  grea; 
seminary  has  said,  "Theological  education  has  not  been  re 
thought  since  the  Reformation.  There  have  been  adjustments 
additions,  and  subtractions,  but  little  success  in  achieving  anj 
real  break-through." 

Among  many  of  our  people,  a  prevailing  concept  of  theoj 
logical  education  seems  to  be  something  like  this:  a  seminary  I 
an  institution  of  indoctrination,  in  which  young  ministers  ar<j 
drilled  in  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  as  these  teachings  are  inter! 
preted  in  the  denomination  as  a  whole.  In  this  view,  the  the! 
ological  school  is  thought  to  stand  squarely  in  the  middle  of  thij 
theological  convictions  of  the  whole  denomination.  Its  task 
therefore,  is  to  make  explicit  in  the  minds  of  young  minister 
what  is  already  at  least  implicit  in  the  denominational  mind.  I 
assumes  as  its  doctrinal  stock-in-trade  a  small  capital  of  idea! 
which  are  immune  from  challenge  and  from  investigatibli 
and  which  comprise  a  sacrosanct  area  in  which  the  faith  has  beei 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints.  Since  before  the  turn  o 
the  century,  this  body  of  beliefs  has  been  joined  to  a  hard-hitting 
fast-moving  promotionalism  for  the  efficient  propagation  of  ; 
faith  whose  content  has  been  assumed  to  be  unchanging  an<j 
well-known.  A  conservative  theology  has  been  teamed  witlj 
modern  techniques  for  getting  the  most  accomplished  in  tfoj 
shortest  time. 

To  those  who  conceive  the  work  of  theological  educatioij 
in  such  a  way,  it  is  understandably  upsetting  to  be  told  that  it  if 
part  of  the  task  of  seminary  training  to  raise  questions,  to  searcl 
for  profound  solutions  to  ultimate  problems,  to  examine  thj 
presuppositions  of  denominational  enterprise,  to  explore  area; 
which  seem  pragmatically  remote  from  the  immediate  task  a 
hand,  to  engage  in  conversations  with  those  whose  opinionE 
differ  widely  from  our  own.  But  all  of  these  are  specific  tasks  t<| 
which  theological  seminaries  must  address  themselves,  and  arf 
among  the  specific  reasons,  I  should  surmise,  for  the  genesis  o 
suspicions  and  oppositions  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  whai 
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have  referred  to  as  a  kind  of  "indoctrination  station"  theory 
f  seminary  education. 

Surely,  however,  the  seminary's  task  is  at  once  more  chal- 
?nging  and  more  dangerous  than  that  comprehended  in  this 
icapacious  view.  For  it  is  the  task  of  theological  education 
3  serve  the  church  in  the  preparation  of  a  prophetic  and  re- 
eeming  ministry  for  the  world.  The  theological  seminary 
lust  seek  to  interpret  the  Christian  Gospel  in  such  a  way  as 
5  conserve  the  true  spirit  and  the  vital  insights  of  historical 
Christianity,  while  making  the  Gospel  relevant  to  the  needs 
nd  problems  of  the  contemporary  world.  On  the  one  hand, 
:  seeks  to  bring  the  student  into  living  contact  with  the 
•easures  of  the  Christian  ages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  attempts 
)  prevent  the  great  achievements  of  former  centuries  from  act- 
lg  as  a  deterrent  to  present  adaptation  and  experimentation, 
nd  to  an  imaginative,  resourceful  and  courageous  encounter 
ith  the  issues  and  problems  of  today.  One  of  its  great  aims  is 
)  bring  the  student  abreast  of  contemporary  scholarship,  while 
reserving  and  enhancing  a  fresh,  growing,  and  enriching  ex- 
erience  for  men  who  will  be  the  ministers  of  tomorrow. 

It  is  the  seminary's  task  to  throw  great  horizons  of  vision 
ad  experience  around  its  students  and  faculty.  This  is  another 
'ay  of  saying  that  theological  training  must  have  a  world  address 
id  reference.  The  denominational  seminary  is  no  less  com- 
mitted to  this  reference  than  is  any  other  agency.  It  does  not 
elong  to  the  role  of  a  Southern  Baptist  seminary  to  rest  at  ease 
i  Zion.  It  is  the  seminary's  task  to  feel  the  current  of  the  world's 
ymamic  life,  to  feel  the  world's  cross-currents  and  the  world's 
•oss-fire,  to  examine  critically  world  forces,  world  movements, 
id  world  issues  in  the  light  of  the  Christian  gospel,  to  bring  the 
lnded  wisdom  of  the  Church  to  bear  upon  contemporary  prob- 
.ms,  and  to  bring  the  Gospel  into  pertinent  and  transforming 
intact  with  the  world's  life.  The  theological  seminary  is  vo- 
i.tionally  committed  to  this  reference— committed  to  it  not  only 
lr  the  sake  of  the  denomination,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
lospel.  It  therefore  lives  and  must  live  in  a  milieu  of  intel- 
btual  ferment,  debate,  and  creative  disagreement. 

If  it  so  conceives  its  mission,  it  may  seem  to  brethren  with 
c  ntrary  points  of  view  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  demonination's 
1st  interests.  So  it  must  bear  attack  and  criticism  patiently 
Mile  in  pursuit  of  its  aims.  But  as  a  good  general  chooses  the 
jace  and  time  when  he  risks  the  issue  of  batde,  refusing  to 
row  his  forces  to  be  ambushed  in  untenable  positions,  refusing 
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to  make  major  stands  on  minor  issues,  so  the  seminary  should! 
look  well  to  the  cause  of  defending  what  can  be  and  should  bc| 
defended,  not  seeking  to  hold  the  untenable  nor  to  defend  the! 
indefensible. 

While  denominational  loyalty  for  a  denominational  semi- 
nary is  a  cardinal  focus  for  the  schools  operations,  it  cannot  be! 
too  strongly  emphasized  that  the  seminary's  service  to  the  denom  | 
ination  has  wide  windows  on  every  side  which  open  out  uporj! 
world  vistas.  The  seminary,  in  fact,  must  maintain  multiple 
loyalties,  the  denial  of  any  one  of  which  is  disastrous.  The' 
seminary  is  responsible  to  God,  to  truth,  to  the  world  fraternity 
of  scholarship,  to  sister  institutions  of  higher  learning,  to  col! 
leagues  of  other  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  denomination  un , 
der  whose  sponsorship  it  serves.  These  multiple  responsibilities 
and  loyalties  sometimes  impose  upon  a  seminary  a  well-nigl 
intolerable  burden. 

In  the  midst  of  a  crucial  time  such  as  that  in  which  we 
now  live,  it  is  especially  important  for  the  seminary  to  define; 
with  great  care  its  role  with  respect  to  the  denomination  whicrl 
supports  it  and  owns  it.  Our  Southern  Baptist  seminaries  fine! 
themselves  involved  in  a  dynamic  denominational  movement 
which,  like  all  other  Christian  movements,  is  filled  with  ambigu 
ous  spiritual  content.  For  this  denomination,  it  is  the  semi" 
nary's  task  to  be  an  intellectual  center,  bringing  to  the  demoni 
nation  a  clearer  vision  of  the  Gospel,  interpreting  the  role  of  the 
churches  in  the  light  of  a  world  community  of  faith  and  a  worle 
missionary  task,  and  seeking  to  deepen  the  Christian  insight  o: 
young  ministers  so  that  the  world  body  of  Christ  may  be  eelified 
The  servants  of  God  labor  in  his  vineyard  both  near  and  far,  bu 
those  who  labor  as  students,  as  teachers,  or  as  administrative; 
personnel  in  a  theological  seminary  serve  him  here,  in  thv 
community  of  learning  and  Christian  discipleship,  pursuing  thei 
own  vocation  in  faithful  comradeship  with  the  people  of  thei 
own  denomination  whose  different  vocations  in  Christ  both  en 
rich  and  are  enriched  by  the  seminary  ministry.  In  a  fellowship 
of  mutual  esteem,  respect  and  brotherhood,  we  may  enter  witl 
our  brethren  into  the  wealth  of  a  common  life  in  the  body  o 
Christ. 

The  seminary  teacher  particularly  is  deeply  concerned  that 
his  brethren  in  the  denomination  understand  the  character  o 
his  own  denominational  loyalty.  While  loyalty  involves  agree, 
ment  with  his  fellow  denominationalists  upon  basic  Christian 
convictions,  for  the  Christian  scholar  loyalty  to  the  denomination 
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ilso  imposes  upon  him  the  demand  that  he  perform  his  tasks 
n  accordance  with  the  most  competent  scholarship  of  which  he 
s  capable.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  expect  the  seminary 
eacher  to  limit  his  thought  and  his  teaching  to  the  range  of 
nterest  and  concern  of  the  average  Southern  Baptist.  The 
;eminary  teacher  is  a  specialist  in  a  particular  area.  He  must  be 
illowed  to  work  in  freedom  in  his  own  area  of  specialization. 

But  at  all  cost  two  pitfalls  must  be  avoided.  For  one  of 
ihese  pitfalls  the  seminary  teacher,  or  student,  is  likely  to  be 
m  especially  qualified  candidate.  The  other  is  likely  to  be  a 
anding  place  for  his  fellow  Baptist  who  observes  the  seminary's 
work  from  the  outside.  The  first  pitfall  is  a  snobbish  bias  which 
conceives  the  Christian  religion  as  an  enterprise  primarily  for 
he  intellectual  initiate.  Christianity  is  assumed  to  be  a  sort  of 
mosis  in  which  the  seminary  teacher  and  student  leave  behind 
:he  uncouth  and  elementary  thought  and  life  of  simple  Christian 
relievers.  It  assumes  that  only  those  who  have  grasped  an 
?soteric  body  of  knowledge,  defined  perhaps  from  a  particular 
heological  viewpoint,  really  know  what  the  gospel  is  all  about. 

The  contribution  of  specialized  theological  study  to  the 
levelopment  of  a  genuine  Christian  insight  for  the  whole  Church 
jhould  in  no  sense  be  minimized.  Yet  seminary  teachers  and 
jtudents  need  always  to  remember  that  sophisticated  academic 
nidation  is  not  to  be  confused  with  faith.  The  church  cannot 
Jeglect  the  theological  enterprise,  which  is  essential  to  its  very 
tfe.  But  the  springs  of  its  life  are  in  faith,  not  in  theology— in 
aith,  which  establishes  for  us  all  the  fellowship  of  believers, 
Jie  common  life  in  the  body  of  Christ.  Esoteric  academic 
jquipment  does  not  entitle  anyone  to  live  in  that  body, 
j  But  the  opposite  pitfall  is  equally  dangerous.  It  is  the  pit- 
all  of  what  I  should  like  to  call  in  colloquial  terms  that  of  "sim- 
jle-gospellism."  It  is  easy  for  those  who  do  not  think  much 
pout  their  faith  to  distrust  those  who  do.  Some  who  have  few 
pestions  look  with  suspicion  upon  those  who  question  every- 
jnng.  It  should  be  remembered  that  any  position  which  one 
jikes  involves  implications.  The  simple  gospeller  is  likely  to 
[ant  affirmations  without  examining  the  implications  which  go 
ith  them.  To  him  it  seems  to  be  a  useless,  not  to  say  a 
angerous,  enterprise  to  search  out  the  far-ranging  implications 
c  a  given  theological  position. 

j  The  seminarian,  however,  knows  that  this  search  is  one 
;hich  is  vital  to  the  gospel.  Indeed,  some  of  the  major  battles 
bing  fought  in  Christianity  today  are  taking  place  on  frontiers 
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of  scholarship  and  thought  which  to  the  average  believer  see™ 
irrelevently  remote.  Our  people,  busy  with  many  things  in 
workaday  world,  are  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  know  thi 
details  and  the  dimensions  of  the  issues.  But  they  are  to  bj 
blamed  if  they  do  not  know  that  some  of  their  fellow  believer  ! 
for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  have  to  fight  battles  in  the  mor«! 
abstruse  reaches  of  human  thought.  The  contempt  of  the  soj 
called  practical  man  for  the  scholar  is  just  as  destructive  as  thi 
condescension  of  the  scholar  for  the  simple  believer. 

The  task  of  the  seminary,  however,  is  made  more  difficul 
and  more  complicated  not  only  by  a  lack  of  understanding  o 
its  mission  on  the  part  of  many  thousands  of  our  people,  buS 
also  because  the  seminary  tends  to  be  dragged  in  the  wake  o 
the  powerful  movements  of  denominational  enterprise.  In  tfl 
light  of  the  massive  thrust  of  our  denominational  activity.  lh<( 
quiet  work  of  seminary  training  may  be  viewed  by  many  as  ail 
irrelevance,  unless  it  is  geared  directly  to  the  impetus  of  thi 
denomination's  forward  movement,  while  serious  study  of 
broad  scope  is  feared  as  a  fruitful  source  of  error  and  division.  1 

It  is  fatal,  however,  to  the  objectives  of  a  seminary  if  I 
allows  itself  to  be  dominated  by  the  constrictive  pressures  o 
a  programistic  denominational  endeavor.  Fortunately,  man 
of  the  leaders  of  our  denominational  program  already  knov 
this  about  the  role  of  a  theological  seminary. 

For  a  Southern  Baptist  seminary,  denominational  loyalt 
does  not  mean  putting  a  Baptist  clamp  upon  our  theologica 
scholarship.  A  part  of  this  loyalty  is  rather  an  open  hospitalit 
to  the  world  of  scholarship  and  learning.  Any  effort  to  cut  o( 
contact  between  Southern  Baptist  seminary  faculty  member 
and  students,  and  other  scholars  and  students  who  also  help  1 
make  up  the  national  and  world  fraternity  of  academic  life1 
should  be  resisted  with  all  the  force  we  can  muster.  Here  is  i 
major  issue.  We  need  more  contact  with  the  world  of  scholar 
ship,  not  less.  We  need  much  more,  not  a  little  more.  W< 
need  more  than  we  can  get  if  we  try  with  all  our  might.  Bu 
cordial  relations  with  other  scholars  are  not  enough.  We  neec 
conversation,  constant  and  close  contact  with  world  scholarship 
That  such  contact  is  dangerous,  we  may  readily  concede.  Bu 
it  is  not  as  dangerous  to  our  true  stewardship  as  is  isolation.  Th( 
latter  is  suicide. 

The  theological  seminary,  in  the  service  of  the  Gospel  ii 
the  context  of  a  denominational  setting,  is  both  an  academic 
community  and  a  community  of  faith.    The  seminary,  says  i 
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liscerning  observer,  "partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  university,  of 
,  church,  and  of  a  school  of  vocational  training.  It  is  like  a 
miversity  in  that  it  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge;  its 
Qterests  are  intellectual,  its  discipline  academic,  its  work 
eaching  and,  to  some  extent,  research.  It  resembles  a  church, 
or  its  members  belong  to  the  People  of  God;  they  love  him, 
hey  serve  him,  and  it  is  by  his  will  that  they  are  in  (school)  at 
.11.  It  is  like  a  school  of  vocational  training,  for  we  know  what 
he  students  are  going  to  be— ministers.2 

In  the  seminary,  worship,  academic  study,  and  vocational 
raining  are  not  separate  or  separable  functions.  They  are  con- 
verging, interpenetrating,  interdependent  functions.  If  we 
onceive  the  seminary  to  be  a  school  of  professional  training 
aerely,  we  shall  turn  out  here  at  best  promotional  church 
unctionaries,  and  at  worst  skilled  charlatans.  If  we  consider 
iur  business  to  be  that  of  an  academic  community  merely,  we 
hall  see  the  great  mysteries  of  faith  about  which  we  seek  to 
earn  simply  dissolve  before  our  eyes  under  the  hard  glare  of 
keptical  speculation.  If  we  seek  to  give  ourselves  to  the  de- 
elopment  here  of  a  spiritual  "atmosphere"  merely— an  atmos- 
phere which  can  be  marketed  and  peddled  by  our  graduates,  we 
hall  be  truant  to  our  high  stewardship,  which  requires  us  to  train 
;  godly  ministry  of  sound  learning. 

In  a  seminary,  both  faculty  and  student  body  should  be 
aade  up  of  men  who  are  enormously  interested  in  the  spiritual 
fe  and  enormously  curious  with  respect  to  academic  questions, 
eparately  and  together,  they  recognize  the  vastness  of  truth, 
pe  vastness  of  ignorance,  the  deceptiveness  of  error,  the  fragility 
f  knowledge.  Fraternally,  they  acknowledge  the  right  of 
thers  to  differ  from  themselves.  They  believe  that  in  the  con- 
urrence  of  many  different  lines  of  inquiry  the  body  of  knowl- 
dge  is  enlarged;  that  in  the  concurrence  of  open,  free  research 
ad  discussion  the  body  of  error  is  reduced;  that  in  the  honest, 
prthright  clash  of  diverse  minds  a  larger  vision  of  truth  emerges; 
iat  in  the  fraternal  stewardship  of  shared  differences  the  total 
|llowship  of  learning  is  profoundly  enriched. 

This  is  to  say  that  the  seminary  is  a  place  where  critical 
;holarship  should  be  at  home.  It  is  to  say  also  that  there  is  no 
pson  why  critical  scholarship  should  not  be  combined  with 
iverent  minds,  and  why  great  Christian  affirmations  should 
pi  ring  out  from  seminary  halls  of  learning.   Perhaps  it  is  true, 

I  Ward,  Ronald  A.,  "The  Relevance  of  Ministerial  Training,"  Religion 
i  in  Life  25:  55-64  (Winter,  1955-56),  p.  56. 
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as  some  have  charged,  that  many  young  men  come  to  the  semi) 
nary  with  their  minds  filled  with  naive  certainties  concernin 
their  faith,  and  that  they  leave  with  question  marks  all  arounl 
what  were  previously  Christian  certitudes.  But  we  must  re 
member  that  question  marks  do  not  damage  faith  if  they  do  nc 
conclude  the  discussion,  if  they  are  pointers  away  from  prema 
hire  certainties  towards  great  Christian  mysteries,  if  instead  c 
becoming  permanent  habitations  they  become,  rather,  tempori 
ary  camping  grounds  on  the  forward  march  of  an  embattle* 
and  a  battling  faith. 

The  seminary  exists  not  only  to  puncture  balloons,  to  de 
stroy  illusions,  to  correct  distortions;  but  also  to  bring  fo 
teacher  and  student  a  fresh  engagement  with  reality,  to  set  th<! 
old  heritage  in  new  context  and  relevance,  so  that  the  gospe 
may  come  alive  for  those  who  will  carry  the  awful  burden  o 
its  interpretation. 

If  the  seminary  is  a  community  of  learning,  in  other  words] 
it  is  also  a  community  of  worship.  Here  we  deal  with  questions 
subjects,  problems  which  require  not  only  academic  consideraj 
tion,  but  which  also  involve  the  personal  destinies  of  all  men; 
including  our  own  destinies.  Without  a  sustaining  Chris tiai 
experience,  the  problems  of  theology  become  intellectual  puzzles 
and  the  great  affirmations  of  our  faith  are  filled  with  sound  and 
fury,  signifying  nothing.  Students  and  faculty  have  to  b< 
sustained  in  tension;  they  must  experience  a  restful  acceptance 
in  the  midst  of  challenge.  If  worship  decays,  the  sense  of  min 
istry  decays;  professionalism  develops.  Therefore,  the  spirit  oi 
worship  demands  a  leadership  of  the  chapel  service  which  wil 
set  the  spiritual  tone  for  the  entire  school  program  and  life.  | 

It  is  spiritual  content  which  stands  at  the  center  of  whal 
we  are  trying  to  do,  so  that  the  quality  of  our  work  has  as  ib| 
barometer  the  spiritual  quality  of  our  chapel  worship,  and  thej 
devotion  which  burns  in  our  separate  and  private  hearts.  It  ijj, 
not  that  all  classroom  teaching,  of  course,  should  have  the  unc- 
tion of  a  religious  service.  But  the  insight  of  the  classroom; 
should  be  in  the  chapel,  and  the  reverence  of  the  chapel  should 
be  in  the  classroom.  Academic  excellence  for  us  must  be  com- 
bined with  commitment  to  Christ.  To  emphasize  one  without 
the  other  is  to  misconceive  our  task,  and  to  impoverish  the  fur- 
nishing of  our  students,  and  thereby  to  rob  the  church  of  God 
of  a  ministry  which  has  insight,  and  compassion,  and  dedica- 
tion. We  do  not  demean  ourselves  or  our  vocations  as  seminary 
teachers  if  with  the  mustard  plaster  of  critical  thought  we  some- 
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les  employ  the  oil  of  consolation,  if  sometimes  the  old,  com- 
rting  refrains  of  the  gospel  come  sounding  through  our  lectures 
md  our  lives. 

If  (says  Ronald  A.  Ward)  we  are  authentic  men  of  God, 
men  who  even  when  immersed  in  knowledge  yet  live 
by  faith,  men  for  whom  culture  and  scholarship  are 
a  worthy  means  to  a  yet  more  glorious  end,  men  whose 
whole  horizon  is  filled  with  Christ,  men  whose  meat 
and  drink  is  to  know  and  love  and  serve  the  living  Christ 
in  the  context  of  our  immediate  task,  then  in  an  intel- 
lectual environment  we  shall  be  witnesses  to  the  truth 
and  the  power  of  the  gospel,  and  thereby  proclaim  the 
deeper  realities  by  the  subjects  we  teach  and  by  that 
ultimate  reference  of  our  work  to  the  people  of  our 
God.3 

This  seminary,  it  seems  to  me,  should  ally  itself  with  the 
Dst  progressive  forces  in  the  world  of  scholarship,  and  in  the 
Drid  Christian  community,  while  allying  itself  at  the  same 
ne  with  all  constructive  forces  in  the  Southern  Baptist  de- 
imination.  It  should  insist  upon  a  ministry  to  the  whole  de- 
imination,  to  every  geographical  area  of  the  denomination, 
i  every  idealogical  group  within  the  denomination.  It  should 
j  worthy  of  the  denomination's  trust,  alert  to  the  denomination  s 
jeds,  cooperative  with  the  denomination's  constructive  en- 
avors,  a  relentless  but  compassionate  critic  of  the  demoni- 
pon's  blindnesses,  crudities,  and  failures.  Above  all,  it  should 
rn  out  as  trained,  scholarly,  dedicated  ministers  the  kind  of 
lung  men  and  women  which  the  denomination  and  the  world 
fed  today,  and  will  need  tomorrow.  It  should  fight  its  battles 
irthrightly  and  courageously  on  the  large  central  issues,  and 

ready  at  any  time  to  render  an  account  of  its  stewardship 
ijthout  condescension,  without  apology,  without  compromise, 

p  without  fear. 

I 

Ifbid.,  p.  64. 
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Book  Reviews 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr.,  Book  Editor 

I.  Interpretation  of  the  Bible 


A  HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By 

Robert  M.  Grant.  New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  &  Row,  Publish- 
ers, 1963.    447  pp.  $5.00. 

Professor  Grant  states  that  his  purpose  in  discussing  the  history  off 
the  New  Testament  is  "to  see  how  the  church  came  into  existence,  whati 
its  life  was  like,  and  how  it  expressed  its  mission  in  relation  to  the  various 
environments  in  which  it  lived."  (p.  16).  Thus,  he  seeks  to  estabUshi 
as  regards  the  New  Testament  "what  is  actually  known,  what  is  actually 
not  known,  and  how  we  can  proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.' 
(p.  16).  His  method  of  analysis  leads  him  to  begin  his  discussion  with 
a  section  entitled  "Theory  of  Interpretation"  in  which  he  succinctly  states 
the  sequence  in  which  these  principles  will  be  examined:  1.  Hie  Newj 
Testament  in  the  Church;  how  and  why  it  was  collected  and  canonized;! 
2.  The  transmission  of  the  text;  3.  The  various  ways  in  which  "the 
literary  structure  of  an  author's  work  can  be  analyzed"  (p.  17),  and  hovj 
this  analysis  contributes  to  interpretation;  4.  An  examination  of  the 
weakness  and  strength  of  historical  criticism;  5.  The  purpose  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  using  the  historical-theological  method. 

The  diligent  reader  of  this  book  will  find  a  competent  scholar  at  wor] 
honestly  attempting  a  historical  examination  of  the  New  Testament.  M 
insight  will  be  gained,    and  many  new  questions  will  arise,  questio; 
about  the  nature  and  character  of  the  New  Testament  itself  as  well 
about  Grant's  methodology.  W.C.S. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  BIBLE 

By  Robert  M.  Grant.    Revised  edition;    New  York:   The  Macmillarl 

Company,  1963.  $1.45. 
Professor  Grant  has  revised  his  earlier  work  (The  Bible  in  the  Church\ 
1948)  by  writing  a  new  introduction  and  incorporating,  especially  at  thej 
beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  book,  his  now  modified  views  of  the 
New  Testament  and^the  early  Church.    In  chapter  I  the  author  stating  1 
his  purpose  writes:    "Our  study  will  examine  the  principal  methods  whicf  I 
Christians  have  employed  in  the  interpretation  of  Scriptures,    and  th<|  | 
circumstances  which  led  to  their  employment.    We  shall  also  show  briefly; 
through  what  channels  these  methods  came  into  existence,   and  through 
what  channels  they  came  into  the  Church."    (p.  10).    Dr.  Grant 
articulates  this  purpose  in  fourteen  chapters  in  which  the  major  thrust; 
of  Biblical  interpretation  across  the  centuries  are  presented  and  disci 
In  chapter  15,  "The  Interpretation  of  the  Bible,"  the  author  deals  witl[ 
the  problems  facing  the  interpreter  of  Scripture  and  the  tools  to  be 
in  answering  those  problems.    This  final  chapter  in  the  opinion  of  thi; 
reviewer  is  entirely  too  short  and  hurried.    But  one  interested  in  the  histori 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible  will  receive  expert  guidance  from  Grant' 
little  book.  W.C.S. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  C.  F.  D.  Moule.  Nev 
York:  Harper  and  Row,  1962.  $5.00. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  series  o 
Harper's  New  Testament  Commentaries.    The  author,   professor  at  thj 
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niversity  of  Cambridge,  is  eminently  qualified  to  write  such  a  work, 
[e  has  properly  made  the  life  of  the  early  church,  in  which  the  New 
estament  writings  were  composed,  collected,  and  canonized,  the  center 
f  attention.  It  is  commendable,  too,  that  the  author  has  warned  the 
jader  in  advance,  in  the  introductory  section,  of  the  ways  in  which  he 
eparts  from  the  general  direction  of  New  Testament  scholarship  today, 
his  is  a  useful  book  and  a  readable  one.  J.E.S. 

HE  OLD  TESTAMENT  FROM  WITHIN.  Gabriel  Hebert.  London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1962.    153  pp.  $1.75. 

This  book  is  a  completely  revised  edition  of  The  Bible  from  Within  by 
le  same  author  (Oxford,  1950).  Hebert  writes  expressly  for  the  non- 
leological  reader,  seeking  to  give  interpretation  based  upon  critical 
udy  but  without  discussion  of  critical  problems.  The  author's  worthy 
urpose  is  .  .  to  help  make  the  Old  Testament  intelligible  as  a  book 
bout  real  men  and  women  to  whom  The  Word  of  God  came."  Ten 
.lapters  deal  with  the  O.  T.  message,  history,  and  thought;  two  final 
lapters  are  devoted  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New. 
specially  worthwhile  is  the  way  in  which  Hebert  points  up  the  necessity 
F  understanding  the  O.  T.  in  order  to  comprehend  adequately  the  N.  T. 
id  his  related  interpretation  of  quotations  from  the  O.  T.  in  N.  T.  ful- 
llment  passages.  B.C.C. 

REEK  HORIZONS.  By  Helen  Hill  Miller.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1961.  $6.95. 

This  is  the  day  of  travel  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Those  who  go, 
Dwever,  want  reliable,  intelligent,  and  attractive  information  to  guide 
lem  in  their  getting  the  most  out  of  the  trips.  This  volume  certainly  can 
nalify  on  all  of  these  counts.  Helen  Miller  has  made  of  her  personal 
avel  experience  and  her  scholarly  research  an  attractive  guide  book 
[r  the  increasingly  visited  Greek  lands.  Rarely  does  one  find  such  an 
tcellent  blending  of  the  familiar  and  the  distant  in  one  volume.  Here 
ie  author  has  given  proper  and  thorough  attention  to  the  indispensable 
/idences  from  antiquity  which  one  may  view  and  study  in  the  museums 
I  the  Greek  world.  Interpretive  information  accompanies  the  almost 
j>vel-like  travel  diary  about  Athens,  Delos,  Delphi,  Cape  Sounion,  Olympia, 
{inos,  Mycenae,  and  other  ancient  places  of  equal  interest  and  importance, 
he  obvious  acquaintance  with  ancient  Greek  literature  so  displayed 
Iroughout  the  book  enhances  its  value  for  all  who  thrill  to  the  insights 

Greek  Writers.  M.H.L. 

UJL:  THE  THEOLOGY  OF  THE  APOSTLE  IN  THE  LIGHT  OF 
JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY.  German  edition  1959.  By  H.  J. 
Schoeps.  Translated  by  Harold  Knight,  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1961.  $6.50. 

Schoeps,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Religion  at  Erlangen  University, 
Is  given  us  an  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  Paul  that  is  sensitive  both 

its  Jewish  origins  and  to  the  Hellenistic  influences  upon  it.  The  use 
j  the  sources  is  commendable  and  shows  an  awareness  of  the  intensity 
|  the  struggle  between  Jewish  Christianity  and  Gentile  Christianity  which 
Is  been  a  feature  of  the  study  of  Primitive  Christianity  since  the  Tubingen 
pool.  While  the  interpretation  of  Pauline  eschatology  is  sound,  it  draws 
H  support  from  the  neo-Schweitzerian  school  represented  by  Werner  and 
Bbi  One  wonders  whether  the  soteriology  of  Paul  can  be  so  completely 
« plained  from  trends  in  rabbinic  thought,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
Jpmpt  Schoeps  demonstrates  brilliant  acquaintance  with  Jewish  source 
iiterials.  In  an  able  exposition  of  Paul's  teaching  about  the  law,  Schoeps 
tncludes  that  Paul  may  well  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  the  law 
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for  Jews  in  general.  He  continues  his  treatment  of  Paul  by  a  discussion 
of  saving  history  as  seen  by  Paul  and  by  the  Jews,  the  conclusions  of  whicl 
become  the  basis  of  a  final  chapter  entitled,  "Perspectives  of  the  History  c 
Religion  in  Paulinism."  This  last  chapter  is  instructive  reading  to  thos 
rethinking  the  contemporary  relationship  between  Christianity  and  Judaisir 
In  terms  of  the  hope  common  to  Judaism  and  Christianity  he  writes  (pag 
258):  "Both  are  united  in  a  common  expectation  that  the  decisive  ever 
is  still  to  come,  that  event  which  will  disclose  the  consummation  of  God 
ways  with  men,  already  partially  and  differently  manifested  in  His  deal 
ings  with  Israel  and  the  church.  The  church  of  Jesus  Christ  kept  no  picturi 
of  its  Savior  and  Lord  but  it  might  well  be  that  He  who  comes  at  the  en! 
of  time,  He  who  has  been  alike  the  expectation  of  the  synagogue  and  thl 
church  will  bear  one  and  the  same  countenance."  It  will  be  unwise  IE 
undertake  a  full-orbed  study  of  Paul  without  taking  into  account  tlii 
treatment  of  the  Apostle.  H.H.O. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  THE  ANCIENT  NEAR  EAST,  Edited  by  G.  Erne! 
Wright.  Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  196! 
$7.50. 

Reflecting  something  of  the  breadth  of  interest  in  Near  Eastern  studi< 
on  the  part  of  W.  F.  Albright,  these  essays  in  his  honor  have  been  writte 
by  eminent  scholars  in  various  fields.  Some  of  the  writers  have  bee 
pupils  of  Albright.  All  of  these  are  his  admirers.  Essays  in  the  voluir 
deal  with  Modern  Study  of  Old  Testament  Literature,  Biblical  Histor; 
Hebrew  Language,  Palestinian  Archaeology,  Textual  Criticism,  Palae< 
graphy,  Chronology,  South  Arabian  History  and  Archaelogy,  Sumerian  Lite: 
ature  and  Religion,  Egyptian  Language  and  Literature  as  well  as  Culture  an 
Religion,  and  Hittite  and  anatolian  Studies.  Readers  will  appreciate  tl 
addition  of  a  reprint  of  Albright's  article,  "The  Role  of  the  Canaaniti 
in  the  History  of  Civilization."  A  bibliography  of  W.  F.  Albright  ah 
appears,  providing  the  reader  with  ready  reference  to  the  voluminoi 
writings  of  this  "Dean"  of  Semitic  scholars.  M.H.L. 

THE  TREASURES  OF  TIME.  By  Leo  Deuel.  New  York:  The  Wor 
Publishing  Company,  1961.  $6.00. 

For  the  layman  or  the  student  of  archaeology,  this  volume  is 
delightful  presentation  of  the  outstanding  archaeologists  and  their  wo: 
in  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Syria  and  Palestine;  and  Anatolia,  Crete,  ai 
Greece.  Readers  will  easily  become  acquainted  with  such  men  as  Belzoi 
Mariette,  Maspero,  Budge,  Petrie,  Grenfell,  Carter,  Layard,  Rawlinso 
Smith,  Woolley,  Kramer,  Schaeffer,  Glueck,  Burrows,  Harding,  Schliema 
Winckler,  Hogarth,  Evans,  and  Ventris.  Readers  will  also  gain  more  th; 
just  a  passing  knowledge  of  the  important  discoveries  and  excavations 
the  fascinating  work  of  archaeology.  M.H.L. 

A  FRESH  APPROACH  TO  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.    By  H.  G.  i 
Herklots.    New  York:  Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press,  1950.  $2.00. 
In  the  voluminous  productivity  of  New  Testament  scholarship  in  tl 
generation,  and  with  the  important  issues  being  investigated  and  pu{ 
lished,  one  could  raise  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  this  is  actual 
a  "fresh"  approach.    Of  course,  the  book  has  practical  value  if  one  m  ] 
bring  to  its  reading  the  many  other  enlightening  approaches  which  aj  I 
"fresh."  M.H.L. 

II.  Historical  Interpretation  of  Christianity  I 

ANABAPTISM  IN  FLANDERS:  1530-1650.  By  A.  L.  E.  Verheydd 
Scottdale,  Pa.,  Herald  Press,  1961.    152  pp.  $3.75. 
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The  Mennonite  press  continues  to  provide  us  with  able  monographs  in 
he  field  of  Anabaptist  studies.  This  is  one  of  the  best.  While  the  topic 
s  limited,  the  insights  into  the  nature,  mission,  and  message  of  the  Ana- 
>aptist  movement  are  numerous  and  worthwhile.  P.A.D. 

[TIE  WORLD'S  GREAT  SCRIPTURES:  AN  ANTHOLOGY  OF  THE 
SACRED  BOOKS  OF  THE  TEN  PRINCIPAL  RELIGIONS.  Complied 
by  Lewis  Browne.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1961.  $2.95. 
This  is  one  of  the  better  known  anthologies  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
vorld's  religions,  having  first  appeared  in  1946.     Its  nearly  600  pages 
iow  are  available  in  a  Macmillan  Paperbacks  edition  at  a  price  which 
enders  it  much  more  practicable  for  use  in  connection  with  History  of 
Religion  and  Comparative  Religion  courses. 

The  book  may  be  somewhat  at  a  disadvantage  for  use  in  such  courses, 
lowever,  because  the  compiler's  strong  historical  interest  caused  him  to 
exclude  some  of  the  living  religions  such  as  Jainism,  Sikhism,  Shintoism 
md  Bahaism,  on  grounds  of  their  relative  lack  of  influence  upon  historical 
levelopment.  Some  teachers,  also,  will  deplore  the  use  of  the  ethical 
riterion  in  selection  to  the  neglect  of  Scripture  passages  expressing  theol- 
gy  and  worship. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  introductory  materials  and  anno- 
ation.  E.L.C. 

HE  WORD  OF  GOD  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  AUGUSTINE.    By  A.  D.  R. 

Polman.    Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1961.  $5.00. 

This  volume  appears  as  the  first  of  a  projected  four  volume  series  on 
lie  theology  of  Augustine.  The  author  appears  to  be  thoroughly  im- 
mersed in  Augustine's  thought,  and  it  is  believed  that  he  is  making  a 
[enuine  contribution  to  this  area  of  study.  Throughout  the  book  Polman 
jllows  Augustine  to  speak  for  himself.  Indeed,  at  times  it  appears  that 
ere  is  an  anthology  of  the  Saint's  statements  on  the  word  of  God.  Polman 
jocuments  thoroughly  to  the  tune  of  nearly  twelve  hundred  footnotes! 

Polman  admits  that  he  may  be  reading  Augustine  through  Calvinistic 
passes,  but  he  would  hope  that  even  such  an  approach  might  receive  a 
ilearing.  He  is  correctly  aware  that  Augustine  was  no  systematic  theologian 
rid  in  this  light  deals  with  his  occasional  writings  in  the  midst  of  the 
jxigencies  of  life. 

I  The  structure  of  Polman's  book  assists  the  reader  to  discover  for 
amself  the  significance  and  relevance  of  Augustine  for  the  twentieth  cen- 
W  church.  His  chapters  are  divided  as  follows:  The  Word  of  God- 
hrist,  The  Word  of  God  as  Holy  Scripture,  The  Word  of  God  as  the 
ford  of  Christ,  The  Word  of  God  as  Proclamation,  The  Word  of  God 
fid  the  Church,  The  Word  of  God  and  Spiritual  Life  and  The  Word  of 
!od  Without  Holy  Scripture.  The  pastor  would  be  especially  interested 
\  the  valuable  and  strong  chapter  concerning  the  Word  of  God  as  Proc- 
Imation. 

I  This  study  is  welcomed  by  the  reviewer  and  is  heartily  commended. 
jj.H.S. 

(VOLUTION  AS  REVELATION.  By  Jacob  Kohn.  New  York:  Philoso- 
phical Library,  1963.  $3.75. 
This  Jewish  scholar  is  not  concerned  about  discussing  whether  the 
Mutionary  theory  is  compatible  with  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  His 
ijirpose  is  rather  "to  show  how  the  evolution  of  life  reveals,  in  the  human 
ferspective,  the  nature  of  God." 

;  Kohn  insists  that  God  is  Being  and  not  Process,  throughout  his  work. 

jje  divides  his  essay  in  three  parts— Being,  Process,  and  God.  In  these 
irts  he  deals  with  such  crucial  problems  as  the  one  and  the  many,  the 
;her  level  of  man's  freedom,  and  the  continuing  evolution  of  man. 
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The  entire  essay  is  interestingly  written  and  full  of  suggestion  for  t 
philosophically  minded  thinker.  Kohn  concludes  the  book  with  a  sen 
prayer  that  we  all  might  utter:  "May  God  grant  that  we  do  indeed  becoi 
the  masters  of  evolution  and  not  its  slaves  and  dupes.  The  opportun: 
may  be  an  act  of  God's  grace— an  answer  to  man's  deepest  need.  H< 
we  shall  act  in  the  face  of  this  opportunity  is  now  man's  high  and  urge, 
responsibility."  G.H.S. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  CHURCH  HISTORY.  By  John  W.  Brush.  Bostc 
Whittemore  Associates,  Inc.,  1962.  $.60. 
Here  are  two  hundred  and  forty  thumb-nail  sketches  of  some  of  t 
most  important  figures  in  the  history  of  the  church  It  would  be  help: 
to  have  it  placed  in  the  church  library  for  quick  reference.  The  main  i 
of  this  paperback  is  to  develop  an  appetite  for  the  more  complete  accoui 
of  these  persons  especially  as  found  in  their  own  writings.  G.H.S. 

THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  LIFE.  By  Solomon  Ibn  Gabirol.  New  York:  Philo 
phical  Library,  1962.  $4.75. 

This  represents  the  scholastic  labor  of  a  Spanish-Jewish  poet  who  liv 
in  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  philosophical  dialog 
between  the  master  and  his  pupil.  It  is  very  definitely  a  representat 
of  medieval  Neo-Platonic  thought.  The  master  grapples  primarily  w 
the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  transcendent  unity  with  the  "mar 
and  the  imperfect  world.  Matter  in  relation  to  form  is  discussed  I 
analyzed  in  the  context  of  a  postulation  of  a  hierarchy  of  all  things. 

The  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy  will  be  especially  interesi 
in  this  dialogue.  G.H.S. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CHRISTIANITY.  Edited  by  Stephen  Ne 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.:  Dolphin  Books,  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.,  19' 
viii+432  pp.  $1.45. 

This  is  a  revised  paperback  edition  of  a  book  originally  published 
1961.  By  any  standard  of  judgment  it  is  a  bargain.  Ten  experts, 
eluding  Baptists  Ernest  Payne  and  Robert  T.  Handy,  give  the  readei 
comprehensive  view  of  what  happened  in  and  to  Christianity  during  t 
century.  As  could  be  expected,  the  quality  of  the  chapters  is  not  unifc 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  book  is  well  written  and  very  worth wh 
P.A.D. 

THEY  CALLED  HIM  MISTER  MOODY.  By  Richard  K.  Curtis.  N 
York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  1962.  $4.95. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a  Ph.D.  thesis  done  at  Purdue  Univers 
The  dust  jacket  describes  it  as  the  "definitive  biography"  of  Dwight  Lyn 
Moody,  the  famous  American  evangelist— preacher.  And  it  is  a  w 
written  account  of  his  career.  Curtis  has  an  evident  talent  at  writing  col 
ful  prose.  He  has  thoroughly  read  the  primary  source  materials,  t 
This  is  definitely  not  a  critical  nor  broadly  interpretive  work,  but  < 
solely  interested  in  the  authoritative  story  of  Moody's  life  told  in  a  v 
interesting  style  might  stop  here.  G.H.S. 

DAVID  BRAINERD— BELOVED  YANKEE.  By  David  Wynbeels.  Gri 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1961.  $3.75. 
Wynbeek  opens  his  preface  by  saying:  "This  account  of  the  b| 
loved  missionary  of  Colonial  America  has  been  written  because  so  li| 
is  known  about  him.  Few  can  recall  the  story  of  his  brief  j'earsl 
identify  him  as  accurately  as  the  inscription  on  his  gravestone:  'A  Faitli 
and  Laborious  Missionary  to  the  Stockbridge,  Delaware  and  Sesquehailjj 
Tribes  of  Indians'."   This  book  is  essentially  a  summary  of,  and  cc 
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entary  on  Brainerd's  diaries  and  journals  as  redacted  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
ards  in  1748.  Wynbeek  variously  describes  Brainerd  as  initiated,  pro- 
itioner,  evangelist,  apostle,  and  saint.  The  best  thing  about  this  work 
that  it  puts  the  reader  in  close  contact  with  the  primary  sources,  for 
is  actually  not  too  well  written.  But,  then,  it  does  seem  to  be  a  defini- 
te statement  (although  uncritical)  concerning  Brainerd.  G.H.S. 

HILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION  IN  COLONIAL  AMERICA.    By  Claude 
M.  Newlin.    New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1962.  $4.75. 
This  essay  won  the  1961  Philosophical  Library  prize  in  philosophy 
r  Professor  Newlin  of  Michigan  State  University.    He  confines  himself 
New  England  and  the  use  of  philosophy  by  religious  writers  in  the 
>lonial  period.    Dividing  his  book  into  two  sections,   he  gives  a  brief 
atement  of  the  use  of  philosophy  by  the  Puritans  and  then  a  more  thor- 
lgh  discussion  of  the  growth  of  rationalism  and  the  defense  of  orthodoxy, 
he  second  period  is  marked  by  the  use  of  the  new  science  and  philosophy 
id  shows  the  influence  of  English  liberal  theologians  of  the  eighteenth 
;ntury.    This  resulted  in  doctrinal  divergency  and  Newlin  tells  in  a 
holarly  way  the  deviations  from  the  faith  as  well  as  the  defense  of 
thodoxy.    This  book  is  commended  for  its  scholarship  and  recommended 
r  the  reviewer.  G.H.S. 

HE  GREAT  DIVORCE.   C.  S.  Lewis.   New  York:  Macmillan  Paperbacks, 
1963.  $.95. 

Screwtape  Lewis  is  back  with  a  description  of  a  fanciful  trip  to  heaven, 
busload  of  travelers  are  taken  on  a  trip  from  hell  to  the  city  limits  of 
;aven  where  each  one  then  receives  the  chance  to  remain  if  he  will 
it  aside  the  cherished  sin  which  separates  him  from  God.  Wit  and 
jisdom  are  combined  once  again  by  Lewis  to  result  in  a  work  which 
Itertains  but  at  the  same  time  calls  for  deep  introspection.  If  you  have 
w  sampled  Lewis,  taste  this  one.  G.H.S. 

EE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE   IN  THE   TWENTIETH  CENTURY, 
j  Bernard  Ramm.    Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co., 
I  1963.  $3.00. 

I  In  a  time  of  crisis  in  our  denominational  thinking  about  education, 
'ch  works  as  this  are  welcomed  and  recommended  to  the  pastor  and 
ij.ucator.  Ramm  presents  in  five  chapters  the  practice  and  educational 
dilosophy  of  five  great  teachers.  The  five  are  chosen  from  varied  back- 
fpunds  and  ages.  He  selects  the  following:  Augustine  of  Hippo, 
felanchthon,  John  Henry  Newman,  Abraham  Kuyper,  and  Sir  Walter 
Spberly.  The  chapter  on  Kuyper  is  especially  helpful  and  suggestive, 
lough  this  is  a  brief  survey,  Ramm  has  done  an  acceptable  job  of 
ipewing  the  basic  issues  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  us  to  partial  answers 
[f  view  of  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  Freedom  and  responsibility  are 
pperly  balanced  in  his  presentation.  G.H.S. 

IlkSSELAS.  By  Samuel  Johnson.  New  York:  Barron's  Educational 
i1  Series,  Inc.,  1962.  $.75. 

II  The  paperback  people  have  made  available  another  classic  in  Rasselas. 
Iritten  in  1729  within  the  time  of  one  week,  this  work  was  intended 
ia  parable  for  Johnson's  century— a  parable  laying  bare  the  delusion  of 
fil  worldly  enjoyments."  The  Philosophy  proposed  that  "human  life 
^everywhere  a  state  in  which  much  is  to  be  endured,  and  little  to  be 
fcoyed"  may  be  described  as  Johnsonian  "resignation"  or  "patience" 
llough  some  improperly  label  it  as  "Christian  stoicism").  The  reader 
ill  certainly  not  find  this  book  depressing  or  dull.  Rather,  it  shakes 
B|p  loose  from  rusty  and  easy  answers  about  the  meaning  of  life.  G.H.S. 
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III.  Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thoughl 

VOLTAIRE'S  PHILOSOPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  By  Wade  Baskin,  Edil 
and  Translator.  New  York:  Philosophical  Library.  1961.  $3.75. 
The  editor  has  selected  brief  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the  illnstrio 
figure  of  the  French  Enlightenment  which  lend  themselves  to  a  dictiona 
order  of  alphabetical  arrangement.  The  topics,  averaging  less  than 
page  in  length,  furnish  a  fair  cross  section  of  Voltaire's  thought.  T 
work  gives  additional  credence  to  the  notion  that  the  ideas  of  its  aiith 
continue  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  thinking  of  the  modern  mir 


LONELY  GOD,  LONELY  MAN.    By  Dean  Turner.    New  York:  Phil 
sophical  Library.    1960.  $3.75. 

By  adopting  the  figure  of  loneliness,  the  author,  lecturer  in  the  ov« 
seas  division  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  has  developed  an  interesti, 
and  incisive  commentary  of  the  characteristic  self-hood  of  personal!- 
in  the  divine  person  as  well  as  in  the  human.  It  is  refreshing  to  re' 
such  definition  as  is  everywhere  employed  of  the  spiritual  person,  mi1 
at  a  time  when  the  existentialists  have  practically  overlooked  defini 
him  in  their  preoccupation  with  his  predicament.  The  author  does1 
surprisingly  adequate  work  in  developing  his  major  thesis  in  spite  of  t< 
fact  that  he  leans  so  heavily  on  literalism  in  his  biblical  references.  T 
two  aspects  of  his  work  do  not  fit  together  very  well,  his  personalis; 
philosoply  and  his  extremely  conservative  biblicism.  He  has  made' 
point,  nonetheless.  S.A.N. 

GNOSTICISM:    A  SOURCEBOOK  OF  HERETICAL  WRITINGS  FRO1 
THE  EARLY  CHRISTIAN  PERIOD.    Edited  by  Robert  M.  Gra| 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1961.  $4.00. 
The  interest  in  Gnosticism  is  growing  apace,  and  almost  every  tht 
logical  journal  has  contributed  to  the  mass  of  interpretative  material  " 
this  fascinating  aspect  of  early  Christian  history.     It  is  fitting  that  t« 
general  reader  should  have  access  to  the  primary  sources  upon  whi 
these  interpretations  are  based,  and  Professor  Grant  has  rendered  a  r<! 
service  in  collecting  and  editing  this  representative  body  of  such  sourc* 
While  minor  errors  mark  the  notes,  the  text  material  itself  appears 
have  been  wiselv  chosen  and  carefully  edited.    This  work  will  be  us 
with  great  profit.  J.E.S. 

PORTRAIT  OF  KARL  BARTH.     By  Georges  Casalis.     Trans.  Robd 
McAfee  Brown.    Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  In 


1963.  $3.50. 

A  portrait  presents  each  feature  of  its  subject  in  its  proper  perspectt 
If  Georges  Casalis'  presentation  is  a  portrait  and  not  a  touched-up  pi 
tograph,  then  it  is,  at  least,  a  portrait  which  is  painted  through  uncrittf 

glasses. 

Robert  McAfee  Brown's  introduction  which  is  designed  ".  .  .  to  ma 
the  lines  in  the  portrait  clearer  to  those  for  whom  it  was  not  origina 
painted,"  (page  1)  serves  a  two-fold  function.  First,  he  seeks  to  mt 
the  stereotyped  reactions  to  Barth  in  America.  Brown  knows  what  t| 
four  misconceptions  are  and  he  generalizes,  without  any  documentary 
that  Americans  accuse  Barth  of  being  pessimistic  and  quietistic,  believij 
only  in  divine  transcendence,  and  exhibiting  theological  rigidity  with; 
built-in-anticultural  bent.  These  accusations  are  to  be  rejected  if  BartJ 
portrait  is  to  be  genuinely  appreciated.  Second,  Brown  cites  four  positi- 
emphases  and  eight  areas  of  dissatisfaction  in  Barth's  thought  in  relatic 


S.A.N. 
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)  to  contemporary  theology.    This  introduction  which  occupies  twenty- 

per  cent  of  the  text  is  generally  helpful. 
Georges  Casalis  presents  the  portrait  of  Karl  Barth  in  four  parts: 
introduction,  the  direction  of  Barth's  life,  a  critical  analysis  of  Barth's 
icipal  works,  and  a  conclusion.  This  portrait  fails  to  include  Frau 
th,  the  date  of  their  marriage,  the  names  of  their  children  or  a  glance 
i  their  family  life.  The  second  and  third  parts  are  very  informative 
students  of  Barth.    Perhaps  Casalis'  representation  of  Barth's  attitude 

objectivity  in  theological  dialogue  is  too  kind.  Emil  Brunner,  Rein- 
1  Niebuhr,  and  Rudolph  Bultmann  might  interpret  Barth's  love  pats 
sledge  hammer  blows  in  their  experience! 

Karl  Barth  is  the  major  theologian  in  the  twentieth  century  theological 
Iscape,  but  he  is  not  perfect  and  there  are  others.  A  portrait  of 
1  Barth  should  not  leave  out  any  of  these  features.  J.W.E. 

ET  THE  AMERICAN  JEW.  Menkus,  Belden,  editor.  Nashville: 
Broadman  Press,  1963.    164  pages.  $3.75. 

Eleven  well-informed,  outstanding  Jewish  leaders  were  assigned  topics 
:hapter  headings  for  the  contents  of  this  book  designed  to  help  Chris- 
s   'meet  the  American  Jew."    Belden  Menkus,  compiler  and  editor, 

assisted  by  Rabbi  Arthur  Gilbert,  who  in  his  introductory  remarks 
rred  to  this  distinctively  informative  volume  as  "a  work  of  love, 
ressing  our  mutual  regard  for  each  other  despite  our  differences,  our 
miction  that  truth  is  revealed  in  the  other  if  we  but  probe  deep  enough 

the  depths;  for  all  were  created  in  His  image." 

Who  are  our  Jewish  neighbors?  How  do  Orthodox  Jews  differ  from 
)rm  Jews?  Why  do  all  not  worship  in  the  same  kind  of  synagogue? 
v  is  Zionism  related  to  contemporary  Judaism?  How  does  the  Jew 
v  social  justice,  equality,  church-state  relations?  Answers  by  Jews 
hese  and  other  questions  posed  by  Christians  will  cause  theologians  as 
I  as  laymen  to  agree  with  Rabbi  Gilbert  that  "this  significant  effort 
interpret  contemporary  Judaism  for  the  Christian  reader  is  to  be 
lauded."  T.A.B. 

3  SUPREME  COURT  AND  PRAYER  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

fCik,  J.  Marcellus.  Philadelphia:  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publish- 
jCompany,  1963.  40  pages,  $.75. 

Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  dependence  upon 
Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parents, 
our  teachers  and  our  country. 
?rhis  22-word  sentence  prayer,  composed  by  the  New  York  State 
kd  of  Regents,  was  ruled  unconstitutional  by  the  United  States  Su- 
ae Court  on  June  25,  1962,  after  the  parents  of  ten  pupils  in  the  New 
B  Park  School  District  protested  through  court  action  that  it  was 
ifary  to  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices. 

n  this  monograph,  J.  Marcellus  Kik  traces  from  sixteenth-century 
iand  the  historical  background  of  the  Establishment  Clause  of  the 
I  Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  and  details  the  "pros  and  cons"  of 
^continuing  national  argument  over  the  Supreme  Court's  mandate. 
If"  presenting  the  views  of  liberal  and  consecutive  religionists,  atheists, 
tjustices,  he  insightfully  predicts  the  future  of  the  American  public 
El  system,  basing  his  opinions  upon  a  factual  interpretation  of  educa- 
las  related  to  Church  and  State.  T.A.B. 

I  NEW  CREATION  AS  METROPOLIS.  Gibson  Winter.  New  York: 
laacmillan  Co.,  1963.  $3.95. 

i  jrofessor  Winter  of  the  University  of  Chicago  gives  a  penetrating  and 
bxuctive  analysis  of  American  Protestantism  in  this  comparatively 
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brief  book  (145  pp.)  He  attempts  to  describe  the  form  of  Christian! 
which  is  needed  for  the  job  of  shaping  the  metropolis  as  a  human  co| 
munity.  The  call  is  given  to  the  church  to  become  a  servant  church  ir , 
secularized  world— a  church  with  a  prophetic  fellowship  and  a  new  i\\ 
proach  to  the  vital  problem  of  communication.  The  pastor  will  be  i 
pecially  interested  in  his  chapter  on  the  ministry  of  communicati< 
Winter  would  call  the  church  from  a  suburban  mentality  to  that  of  i 
new  creation  as  metropolis.  He  concludes  by  stating:  "  The  Chui 
will  find  its  ministry  of  public  responsibility  through  an  apostolate  of  1 
laity  and  a  ministry  of  servanthood  in  the  structures  of  public  life.  T 
is  her  mission  and  opportunity  in  the  emerging  metropolis,  but  she  cam 
belong  to  this  future  and  share  in  this  ministry  without  the  loss  of  ] 
traditional  structures  and  their  false  security." 

This  is  one  of  the  most  creative  books  in  this  very  popular  area 
thought  in  1963.  It  is  hoped  that  all  of  us  will  consider  seriously  W 
ter's  suggestions.    Make  it  one  of  your  1963  purchases!— G.H.S. 

THE  SECULAR  MEANING  OF  THE  GOSPEL.    By  Paul  M.  Van  Bur 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1963.  $4.95. 

Here  is  a  bold  and  impressive  approach  to  the  prevailing  problems 
contemporary  theology.    The  author  accepts  the  premise  that  the  Chiji 
tian  witness  must  acknowledge  the  secular  orientation  of  the  modern  mi 
and  ventures  to  come  to  grips  with  the  several  factors  of  the  curr^i! 
debate  regarding  the  redefinition  of  the  Gospel  in  terms  of  this  orientati 

Showing  familiarity  with  twentieth  century  European  forms  as 
frame  of  reference,  the  author  expresses  preference  for  the  British  t 
dition   of  empericism  instead,   particularly  preferring   the  construct 
principles  of  the  language  philosophers. 

Christology  is  chosen  as  the  normative  idea  for  the  study.  It 
carefully  traced  through  its  classic  forms  and  then  redefined  in  curr 
"language"  modes.  Taking  account  of  the  historical  "quests,"  it  is  aroi 
"Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  plus  the  Easter  faith  that  he  constructs  his  "secul 
Christology. 

There  are  sections  of  the  argument  which  dip  generously  into  e: 
tentialist  judgments.  In  fact,  it  could  be  said  that  the  author  is  most  : 
pressed  with  the  values  which  are  existential  in  their  proportions  1 
which  have  been  delineated  in  the  precise  language  of  the  analysts.  S.A 

SEARCHLIGHTS  ON  CONTEMPORARY  THEOLOGY,  by  Nels  F. 
Ferre.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.    1961.  $4.50. 

As  indicated  in  the  list  of  acknowledgements,  this  volume  cons 
principally  of  articles  which  have  appeared  in  periodical  publicatu 
together  with  sections  of  material  taken  from  lectures  which  have  h 
delivered  by  the  author  on  various  occasions.  The  topics  have  been  cho 
in  accord  with  their  relevance  to  contemporary  Christian  thought  a 
taken  together,  comprise  a  fair  degree  of  unity  as  chapters  interpretat 
of  current  movements  in  theology.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  Fer 
rather  strong  preference  for  "love  mysticism"  should  furnish  the  y 
stick  by  which  he  measures  all  others.  He  does  demonstrate  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  his  fellow  theologians  in  the  appraisal  which  he  has  ma( 
S.A.N. 

CITIES  AND  CHURCHES:  READINGS  ON  THE  URBAN  CHUR(^ 

Edited  by  Robert  Lee.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  19 
$3.50. 

One  of  the  unconquered  frontiers  of  contemporary  Church  life  is 
city.    In  the  United  States  of  America  seventy  per  cent  of  our  people  1 
in  the  city.    In  general,  Protestantism  has  not  done  very  well  in  com 
to  grips  with  urban  life. 


Professor  Robert  Lee  has  collected  thirty-six  perceptive  articles  with 
5  question  in  mind  as  a  principle  of  selection  for  inclusion  in  the  volume: 
Des  it  provide  a  clue,  a  perspective,  an  insight  for  seminary  students, 
an  pastors,  and  intelligent  lay  people  to  understand  the  church  in  its 
an  setting?" 

One  will  find  here  a  presentation  of  many  of  the  problems  and  some 
the  answers!— T.A.B. 

ITH  BEYOND  HUMANISM.  By  David  Rhys  Williams.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library.  1963.  $5.00. 

A  quotation  from  Rabbi  Phillip  S.  Bernstein's  introduction  to  this 

rk  is  indicative  of  its  character. 
The  religious  liberal  walks  a  tight  rope  in  these  times.    On  the  one 
side  are  the  revolutionary  changes  in  man's  thought  and  experience 
which  makes  so  difficult  the  retention  of  faith  based  on  reason. 

If  the  individual  turns  the  other  way  he  confronts  the  rising  tide 
of  theology  and  ritual,  of  existentialism,  escapism,  and  obscurantism. 

Timid  souls  may  turn  back.  ...  He  knows  that  precisely  in  such 
times  his  liberalism  is  needed. 

This  is  precisely  what  this  volume  is  about.  The  author  affirms,  from 
viewpoint  of  a  Unitarian  ministry,  the  basic  values  of  man's  spiritual 
;tence  in  the  face  of  all  the  discouragements  which  one  encounters 
times  like  these.  Even  the  most  conservative  mind  could  hardly 
I  to  welcome  the  insistent  suggestions  at  the  point  of  twentieth  century 
•h.-S.A.N. 

LIGIOUS  LANGUAGE-AN  EMPIRICAL  PLACING  OF  THEOLOGI- 
CAL  PHRASES,  by  Ian  T.  Ramsey.  New  York:  Macmillan  Paperbacks, 
1963,  (First  published  in  1957).  $1.45. 

JThis  paperback  reissue  of  a  work  by  the  distinguished  professor  of 
llosophy  of  religion  at  Oxford  is  an  unusually  good  example  of  that 
^easing  effort  of  theological  minds  to  appropriate  the  benefits  of  that 
i^ement  in  twentieth  century  philosophy  known  as  Language  Analysis, 
lessor  Ramsey  has  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  rather  than  permit 
I  entire  movement  to  continue  to  be  the  chief  adversary  of  faith, 
dj»tructive  means  are  available  by  which  prominent  aspects  of  it  may 
(employed  in  the  service  of  Christian  faith.  He  is  quick  to  point  out 
ipus  developments  within  the  language  philosophy  which  make  it  more 
(Ijrable  and  possible  to  enlist  it  as  a  vehicle  in  the  service  of  faith. 
1  work  serves  well  the  purposes  of  an  introduction  to  the  general  area 
f|bntemporary  thought.— S.A.N. 

LAST  TRUMPET  IN  PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY  FROM  OR- 
i|  THODOXY  TO  RITSCHL,  by  James  P.  Martin.  Grand  Rapids,  Michi- 
gan: William  B.  Eerdmans  Company.  1963.  $4.00. 
This  is  the  publication  of  a  doctoral  dissertion  which  was  prepared 
y  he  author  under  the  direction  of  his  major  professor,  Otto  A.  Pier,  in 
r  ceton  Theological  Seminary.    In  it  is  traced  the  history  of  Christian 
skatology  from  the  seventeenth  through  the  nineteenth  century.  Careful 
ttition  is  given  to  the  basic  presuppositions  from  which  the  variations 
pi  the  exegetical  work  on  this  subject  were  devised,  with  careful  ac- 
oiiit  of  their  implications  for  the  meaning  of  history.    The  author  is  a 
Kfber  of   the   faculty   of   Union   Theological   Seminary,  Richmond, 
rilnia.— S.A.N. 
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IV.  Christianity  at  Work 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHURCH  CORRESPONDENCE.  By  G.  Curtis  Jon 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1962.  $5.00 
A  minister's  correspondence  should  be  skillfully  and  accurately  writt<! 
In  this  book  Curtis  Jones  sets  forth  some  general  rules  for  the  composite 
of  letters.  He  discusses  situations  which  demand  letters  from  the  m 
ister.  He  presents  letters,  contributed  by  about  one  hundred  and  ft 
individuals,  which  illustrate  the  correct  way  to  write.  The  material 
comprehensive  and  well  organized.  The  contents  are  excellent  and  c 
serve  as  a  guide  to  effective  letter  writing  concerning  church  matters! 
G.A.H. 

OUT  OF  THE  DEPTHS.   By  Helmut  Thielicke.    Grand  Rapids:  Willi)! 

B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,   1962.  $2.50. 

This  book  is  a  collection  of  sermons,  essays  and  letters  dating  fr<j 
the  latter  part  of  World  War  II  and  the  immediate  post-war  years 
Germany.    Here  is  one  of  the  strongest  contemporary  preachers  attempt] 
to  show  the  relevance  of  Gods  Word  in  times  of  physical  crisis.  R.E; 

A  PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  FAITH.  By  William  Stringfellow.  Gra 
Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1962.  $3.00. 

William  Stringfellow  is  a  prominent  Episcopalian  lawyer  who  practif 
in  New  York  City.  He  defines  this  book  as  a  tract  consisting  of  f( 
essays  about  "the  status  of  religion  in  contemporary  American  society  a 
about  the  condition  of  the  churches  of  American  Protestantism."  1 
interest  in  this  investigation,  he  declares,  is  not  his  livelihood  but  his  If 

In  this  volume  the  author  expresses  the  fear  that  Protestantism  1 
become  mere  religion.  This  fear  is  based  on  the  dedication  of  Ameri(, 
churches  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  ecclesiastical  existence.  Itj, 
this  fear  which  causes  Stringfellow  to  call  churches  to  lose  themselves, 
give  their  lives  in  and  for  the  world  and  thereby  affirm  the  fullest  me; 
ing  of  the  Incarnation.  R.E.O. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR.    Edited  by  H.  W.  Dobson.    New  York:  1 
Macmillan  Company,  1963.  $1.45. 

This  paperback  contains  the  Collect,  Epistle  and  Gospel  (J.  B.  Phil! 
translation)  for  each  Sunday  in  the  Christian  Year,  with  brief  notes 
Canon  H.  W.  Dobson.   The  work  is  a  helpful  source  for  planning  prea 
ing  and  a  useful  guide  for  private  devotions.  R.E.O. 

MY  BROTHER  IS  A  STRANGER.   By  Bruce  Hilton.    New  York:  Fri© 
ship  Press,  1963.  $1.75. 

The  demands  of  the  lonely,  displaced,  colored  population  of  the 
American  cities  make  stark  outcries  in  this  book.    Will,  or  can, 
churches  meet  such  demands?    Bruce  Hilton  analyzes  the  problems  i 
presents  some  examples  of  creative  attempts  at  their  solution.  R.E.O. 

GOD  IS  WHERE  YOU  ARE.    By  Alan  Walker.    Grand  Rapids:  Willi 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1962.  $2.00. 

This  volume  of  sermons  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Central  Met 
dist  Mission  in  Sydney,  Australia  is  an  addition  to  the  Preaching 
Today  series.    These  sermons,  generally,  evidence  little  development 
depth;  although,  the  speaker  displays  some  awareness  of  the  cen 
issues  in  the  Church's  mission  in  the  world.  R.E.O. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  NATURE  OF  ADULT  CHRISTIAN  EDUCA- 
ION.  By  Bruce  Reinhart.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press, 
962.  $4.50. 

'he  conclusions  of  this  book  are  drawn  from  a  serious  study  of  the 
utional  life  of  three  Baptist,  three  Methodist,  and  three  Presbyterian 
:hes  located  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  It  is  a  penetrating  indict- 
of  the  stifling  effect  of  institutionalism  on  adult  education  in  the 
smporary  church:  "The  needs  of  the  church  to  secure  itself  in  a 
tening  age  have  caused  the  church  to  turn  its  gospel  toward  securing 
religious  institution  rather  than  serving  society  at  large."  The  re- 
h  in  this  book  is  hard  to  refute,  and  it  presents  a  genuine  challenge 
1  who  have  hope  in  the  church  today.  D.R.C. 

R  CHILD'S  RELIGION.    By  Randolph  Crump  Miller.    Garden  City, 

few  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1962.  $2.95. 

his  is  an  informal,  non-technical  presentation  of  eighty-nine  ques- 

parents  often  ask  with  regard  to  the  religion  of  their  children  and 
answers  given  by  a  well-known  teacher  and  writer  in  the  field  of 
ous  education.  Although  many  of  the  answers  are  over-simplified, 
is  a  valuable  resource  guide  for  parents,  ministers,  and  teachers  who 

a  better  understanding  of  the  development  of  the  child's  religion. 
C. 

ISTRIES  OF  MERCY.  By  Fern  Babcock  Grant.  New  York:  Friend- 
Jiip  Press,  1962.  $2.95. 

[his  book  describes  and  evaluates  church-sponsored  services  for  people 
jecial  need,  such  as  the  menially  ill,  the  physically  handicapped,  al- 
lies, and  those  in  conflict  with  the  law.  The  author  raises  the 
ion  with  which  the  church  has  not  seriously  concerned  herself, 
:  is  the  role  of  the  contemporary  church  in  social  welfare?  She 
questions  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  many  church-sponsored 
>s  who  work  in  the  social  welfare  area.  D.R.C. 
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Summer  School,  1964 


irst  Term,  June  8-July  3. 

Registration,  June  8.    Classes  begin  June  9. 
scond  Term,  July  6-July  31. 

Registration,  July  6.    Classes  begin  July  7. 

lasses  will  meet  four  days  each  week,  Tuesday  through  Friday, 
wo  courses  may  be  taken  and  credit  for  four  semester  hours 
iay  be  earned  each  term,  or  students  may  earn  six  semester 
ours  of  credit  in  a  biblical  language  by  completing  the  re- 
uirements  during  both  terms. 

or  further  information  write  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar, 
Dutheastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary.  Wake  Forest,  North 
arolina. 

LECTURE  SCHEDULE 

ecember  3:     Missionary  Day  Address— 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Lawton,  Visiting  Professor  of 
New  Testament,  Southeastern  Faculty 

nuary  9:         Second  Semester  Convocation  Lecture— 

Dr.  Thomas  A.  Bland,  Professor  of  Christian 
Sociology  and  Ethics,  Southeastern  Faculty 

bruary  13:     Founders  Day  Address— 

Dr.  James  Leo  Green,  Professor  of  Old  Testament 
Interpretation,  Southeastern  Faculty 

arch  4:  Missionary  Day  Address— 

Dr.  Elmer  S.  West,  Jr.,  Secretary  for  Missionary 
Personnel,  Foreign  Mission  Board,  SBC 

arch  12-13:     Spring  Lectures— 

Dr.  G.  Henton  Davies,  Principal,  Regents  Park 
College,  Oxford  University 

>ril  15:  Missionary  Day  Address— 

Dr.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin,  Professor  of  Old  Testament, 
Southeastern  Faculty 
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^he  Significance  Of  The  Second 
Coming  Of  Christ 

By  George  R.  Beasley-Murray 

/lecture  delivered  at  the  faculty  retreat  of  Southeastern  Bap- 
fc  Theological  Seminary,  In-The-Oaks,  Black  Mountain, 
slrth  Carolina,  October  20,  1963.) 

j  The  scope  of  this  paper  is  defined  by  the  title.  We  shall 
i<  attempt  to  relate  the  parousia  to  its  kindred  themes,  nor 
i\n  try  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  Second  Coming  in  the 
ijit  of  the  nature  of  eschatological  symbolism.  However  we 
n/  conceive  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  what  is  its  signifi- 
ace  to  Christian  thought? 

The  question  is  of  importance,  not  only  because  the  New 
lYtament  gives  it  so  much  space,  and  we  are  men  of  the  New 
Jcenant,  but  because  it  is  the  spearpoint  of  Christian  hope, 
vli,  including  Marxian  man,  is  "saved  in  hope."  The  Chris- 
ia  is  "born  again  to  a  living  hope." 

The  non-Marxian,  non-Christian  world  wonders  what  there 
s  >  hope  for.  Its  mood  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  E.  Lampert, 
viten  in  1948:  "The  problem  of  history  in  its  apocalyptic 
d  eschatological  significance  is  the  dominant  issue  in  the  con- 
3iporary  world  and  the  touchstone  of  survival,  precisely  be- 
lije  mankind  has  reached  a  stage  in  which  nothing  is  sufficient 
meet  the  challenge  of  history  but  the  absolutely  creative, 
fcjplete,  final,  totally  triumphant  or  totally  disastrous,  that  is, 
tie  eschatological  solution."  In  like  vein  Brunner  declared, 
r.';3  problem  of  hope  is  the  essential  problem  of  our  time  .  .  . 
uurch  which  has  no  clear  and  definite  message  to  give  on 
ai  point  has  nothing  to  say." 

Well,  what  is  there  is  say?  Much  every  way,  Paul  would 
a'i  remarked,  but  for  purposes  of  clarification  I  would  con- 
sirate  attention  on  three  assertions.  The  Second  Coming  of 
fast  means: 

•  pie  End  is  God;  2.  more  precisely,  The  End  is  God  in 
>h|st;  3.  yet  further,  The  End  is  God  in  Christ  acting  in  al- 
lij'^ty  power. 

rhe  End  is  God.   It  could  not  be  otherwise.    The  Lord  of 


Creation  presumably  had  a  clear  idea  of  His  aim  when  ] 
formed  it;  it  was  to  embody  His  glory.  The  glory,  al 
has  been  obscured  by  the  advent  of  Sin  in  the  wor 
The  Bibles  chief  concern  is  to  tell  how  the  divine  purpose 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  how  to  find  our  part  in  the  fulfillment.  Sir 
this  End  is  dependent  on  God's  initiative,  the  Bible  recoi 
God's  comings  for  the  salvation  of  men. 

"To  Biblical  writers,  the  living  God  is  always  a  holy  Pr 
ence,"  said  Minear.  "This  Presence  makes  Himself  kno\ 
not  so  much  as  a  constant  spiritual  stratosphere,  but  as 
awesome,  invasive  power."  Faith  postulates  that  what  G 
has  begun  He  will  surely  complete.  And  so  the  Book  of  Revelat 
tells  of  the  hour  when  the  cry,  "It  is  done,"  sounds  forth  in  I 
new  creation,  when  God  is  all  in  all. 

This  is  easy  enough  when  reading  the  Bible;  it  is  anot 
matter  when  one  reads  the  daily  newspaper.    If  in  the 
century  the  Kingdom  of  God  seemed  to  be  in  sight,  today 
atomising  hell  seems  closer  at  hand.   We  are  very  conscious 
our  adversaries. 

The  really  serious  factor  we  have  to  face  is  not  simply  t 
missionaries  have  been  thrown  out  of  China;  that  mission  w 
is  increasingly  difficult  in  India,  and  is  very  uncertain  in  A 
ca,  but  that  the  old-fashioned  phenomena  of  sin  are  still  \t 
us;  that  there's  not  a  human  heart  in  which  a  "No"  does 
ascend  to  Almighty  God  a  good  many  times  a  day,  and  the  i 
jority  spend  their  lives  in  the  wrong  Kingdom  all  their  di 
We  are  so  used  to  this  situation,  its  gravity  to  a  theistic  v: 
of  the  world  is  realized  only  with  effort. 

Anselm  contended  that  wherever  sin  rears  its  head, 
God-head  of  God  is  called  in  question.   A  power  has  appea 
which  limits  God.   As  Karl  Heim  points  out,  the  size  of  the 
volt  is  irrelevant,  for  it  has  the  same  importance  as  the  grea 
cosmic  revolution  which  tears  the  planetary  system  or  the  m: 
way  out  of  their  paths.   But  realize  the  actual  extent  of  sin  i 
you  see  the  enormity  of  the  situation.    Sin  is  destructive  of 
universe  and  an  assault  on  the  majesty  of  God.   Faith  is  reai 
able  only  if  it  can  be  believed  that  He  will  put  an  end  to 
position.   A  God  powerless  to  deal  with  it  would  be  no  I 
God  but  a  demon. 

P.  T.  Forsyth  had  the  same  idea  when  he  urged  that  | 
could  not  worship  a  God  who  was  simply  our  faithful  cornKf 
sharing  a  fate  which  bound  us  both.  "He  would  not  l| 
holy  God.  And  we  can  worship  no  less."  But  we  are  not  cap 
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to  worship  a  comrade.  We  are  summoned  by  the  Creator 
10  is  Lord  of  history  and  of  creation.  He  is  to  make  both  the 
?ne  of  His  glory.  Such  is  the  confidence  engendered  by  the 
cond  Advent. 

The  End  is  God  in  Christ.  God  deals  with  His  creatures 
•ough  the  mediation  of  His  Son.  The  Second  Coming  pro- 
dms  the  faith  that  the  God  who  made  this  universe  through 
s  Son  and  redeemed  it  by  His  Blood  will  transfigure  it  by 
s  grace. 

The  logic  of  Cullmann's  statement  of  this  view  seems  to 
;  inescapable:  "The  hope  of  the  New  Testament  can  only  be 
pe  in  the  return  of  the  Lord,  if,  as  we  have  tried  to  show, 
j  entire  message  of  the  New  Testament  culminates  in  Christ, 
vdour  of  men  and  of  the  cosmos,  beginning,  middle  and  con- 
ision  of  the  whole  history  of  salvation  from  the  first  to  the 
sv  creation.  Christ,  in  being  mediator  in  the  past  and  present, 
ist  be  that  also  in  the  future.  To  hope,  according  to  the 
;w  Testament,  can  then  only  be  to  hope  in  His  return.,,  In- 
ed,  on  no  other  basis  is  it  conceivable,  at  least  in  Christian 
iology,  that  this  world  will  reach  its  appointed  goal, 
j  The  apostolic  Church  looked  for  a  reunited  universe  only 
bause  it  saw  it  summed  up  in  Christ,  i.e.,  by  the  effective 
prcise  of  His  grace  and  power.  Such  is  also  the  faith  of  the 
spels.  In  them  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  fundamentally  a  dy- 
jnic  concept— God  sovereignly  acting;  but  its  presence  is  seen 
the  operation  of  that  sovereignty  in  the  Person  and  deeds  of 
I  Christ.  Its  redemptive  powers  reached  out  to  the  world 
Ough  the  death  and  resurrection  of  that  same  Redeemer  and 

sending  of  His  Spirit.  Its  universal  sway  must  likewise 
ine  through  Him. 

|  "If  Christ  is  trustworthy,  the  only  question  worth  asking 
;iow  far  into  the  future  His  influence  stretches,"  wrote  Mackin- 
b.  "It  stretches  out  in  to  the  utmost  reaches  of  eternity"  is 
I  only  Christian  answer.  In  Christian  faith,  eschatology  is 
Iristology;  or  there's  no  such  thing  as  a  Christian  eschatology. 
I  The  End  is  God  in  Christ  acting  in  Almighty  Power. 
1  So  far  we  have  traversed  common  ground.  Little  that  has 
ifn  said  would  arouse  dissent  among  Christians  of  the  respecta- 
I  sort.  The  difficulty  for  the  modern  mind  begins  when  the 
nlications  of  the  Advent  are  faced,  without  recourse  to  a 
ichical  interpretation  that  dissolves  its  content.  For  does  not 
I  Coming  imply  that  what  God  in  Christ  did  not  succeed  in 
tig  by  the  love  of  the  Cross  He  will  get  done  by  the  exercise 
fbrute  force?  And  is  that  not  unthinkable? 
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The  writer  of  the  Apology  known  as  the  Epistle  to  Diognetij 
asked,  "Was  He  (the  Christ)  sent,  think  you,  as  any  ms 
might  suppose,  to  establish  a  sovereignty,  to  inspire  fear  ar.j 
terror?  Not  so.  But  in  gentleness  and  meekness  has  He  se^ 
Him,  as  a  king  might  send  his  son  who  is  a  king.  He  sent  Hiij 
...  as  Saviour,  using  persuasion,  not  force;  for  force  is  no  a 
tribute  of  God."  That  sentiment  has  more  than  once  been  i 
voked  to  deny  the  possibility  of  the  Advent.  C.  J.  Cadoux,  f  j 
example,  believed  that  the  Second  Coming  contradicted  tl 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  ministry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  and  B 
death  on  Golgotha.  Several  writers  have  suggested  that 
conjures  in  the  mind  the  picture  of  a  frustrated  chess  play 
who  cannot  win  the  game  and  so  scatters  the  pieces  on  tl 
floor! 

Despite  the  plausibility  of  these  contentions,  and  the  Chrj 
tian-like  ring  of  the  (italicized)  dictum  of  the  Apologist,  I  m 
convinced  that  they  issue  from  a  misunderstanding  of  our  Lorl 
teaching.  If  one  wanted  a  phrase  with  which  to  sum  up  ti 
ministry,  it  would  not  be  greatly  amiss  to  describe  it  as  a  mai 
festation  of  love  with  power.  It  is  a  mistake  to  exaggerA 
either  feature,  but  I  must  here  call  attention  to  the  latter,  a 

Apart  from  the  very  ungentle  behaviour  of  our  Lord  1 
the  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  which,  incidentally,  with  tl 
Triumphal  Entry  into  Jerusalem  formed  His  only  public  m|* 
sianic  self-declaration,  what  do  we  make  of  His  urging  m 
necessity  of  binding  the  Strong  Man  before  his  goods  be  phk 
dered— a  crucial  parable  for  the  messianic  consciousness  of  w 
Lord?  What  of  His  casting  out  of  demons  by  the  finger  of  GiL 
whereby  men  may  know  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom?  Wlfl 
of  His  miracles— dunameis!— that  revealed  His  exercise  of  ipi 
Kingdom  of  God?  What  of  His  being  marked  out  as  Son  I 
God  with  power  by  His  resurrection  from  the  dead? 

The  proof  of  the  kingdom  in  our  Lord  was  His  unpaid 
leled  exercise  of  the  power  of  God,  and  He  rebuked  His  cw 
temporaries  for  not  realizing  it.  Singularly  enough  the  comb 
of  the  Spirit  at  Pentecost  is  described  as  of  a  wind  rashing  £j£ 
violent— biaios,  the  word  the  writer  to  Diognetus  said  could  i 
be  associated  with  God! 

As  to  the  illustration  of  the  chess  player,  it  surely  mo* 
in  the  wrong  sphere  of  reference.  The  Temptation  in  the  or 
ert,  Gethsemane,  Golgotha  and  the  Empty  Tomb  were  Ai 
moves  in  a  game  politely  played  between  the  Almighty  and  &\ 
devil  but  are  more  fitly  likened  to  a  battle.    If  you  must  *  i 
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le  image  of  a  game  of  chess,  it  isn't  that  the  board  and  chess- 
len  are  overturned  at  the  end,  but  the  other  player  was 
irown  out  of  the  room  long  ago  for  playing  a  dirty  game!  We 
ave  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  offender  has  been  allowed  to 
ike  his  seat  and  resume  play. 

This  raises,  however,  a  question.  If  the  battle  was  won, 
r  the  game  concluded,  at  the  Cross  and  Resurrection,  what 
eed  is  there  of  a  Second  Advent?  Not  uncommonly  it  has  been 
iswered,  "None/'  At  most  the  Advent  serves  to  reveal  the 
ecisiveness  of  the  victory  won  at  the  Cross.  Such  seems  to  be 
le  import  of  a  typical  statement  of  C.  H.  Dodd,  made 
>me  time  ago:  "Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  Second  Advent 
F  the  Lord,  the  sense  of  the  preparatory,  the  provisional,  the 
icomplete,  which  is  an  inseparable  element  in  all  Old  Testa- 
lent  prophecy,  has  no  place  in  the  New  Testament.  The  Lord 
as  come." 

I  Now  undoubtedly,  it  is  true  that  the  redemptive  obedience 
f  our  Lord  Jesus  on  the  Cross  and  His  introduction  of  the  new 
j-der  by  His  resurrection  partook  of  the  finality  of  eternity; 
!  is  nevertheless  true  that  what  Heim  called  the  Machtfrage, 
le  question  of  power,  was  not  settled  by  either  of  those  twin- 
'[ents.    Sin  is  still  very  much  in  the  world  and  death  claims 

The  Kingdom  of  God  is  everywhere  limited  in  this  universe. 
I  this  sense  the  work  of  Christ  is  incomplete,  for  the  trans- 
ience from  the  universe  of  sin  and  death  to  the  new  creation 
I  resurrection  life  will  not  come  to  pass  by  a  steady  growth 
I  the  church  in  the  world;  only  the  action  of  the  Almighty 
Ijirist  can  bring  that  about.  And  that  is  what  we  await  at  the 
Sjcond  Coming. 

The  significant  element  in  the  coming  of  Christ  therefore,  is 
t it  so  much  the  unveiling  of  His  Presence,  though  that  in  itself 
i  enough  to  shake  the  universe;  rather,  that  unveiling  is  to 
fitness  His  final  works  of  judgment  and  deliverance,  the  con- 
signation of  the  Kingdom  that  shall  know  no  end. 
I  The  Effect  of  this  Hope. 

Here  is  an  aspect  of  Christian  Faith  that  the  Church  of  our 
the  needs  to  recover,  for  it  has  tremendous  power.  Confidence 
ijjthe  triumph  of  Christ  is  an  anchor  in  time  of  storm,  as  many 
cjour  contemporaries  can  testify.  Roland  de  Pury,  a  French 
P|ptor  incarcerated  during  the  last  war,  wrote,  "I  was  not  able 
b  stand  firm  except  by  remembering  every  day  that  the  Gesta- 
I  was  the  hand  of  God— His  left  hand.   The  worst  of  tyrants 
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and  the  last  of  cowards  will  only  end  by  accomplishing  Christ':1 
will."  That  was  written  in  the  spirit  of  John  of  Patmos,  wh( 
looked  on  Antichrist  as  an  instrument  in  God's  hand  for  thx! 
achievement  of  His  will  (Rev.  13).  Significantly  the  first  cen 
tury  prophet  and  the  twentieth  century  pastor  expressed  thei 
convictions  in  prison;  they  were  not  giving  apocalpytic  theoriej 
on  a  studio  couch.  Christian  hope,  like  Brer  Rabbit,  wa 
"born  in  a  priar  patch"  and  knows  how  to  deal  with  thorns. 

And  it  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  spirit  of  this  age.  "Di 
not  be  conformed  to  this  world,  but  be  transformed  by  th 
renewing  of  your  mind"  (Rom.  12:2),  is  sound  eschatological 
ethic— a  behaviour  that  believes  that  this  transient  world  ij 
making  way  for  an  enduring  one.  The  tragic  anarchy  of  thj 
Munster  apocalyptists,  which  made  the  Baptist  name  a  stenci 
in  Europe  for  centuries,  proceeded  from  a  Zealotism  whicj 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  New  Testament.  More  typ 
cal  of  the  latter  is  Calvin's  dictum:  "Whosoever  wishes  to  pd 
sist  in  the  course  of  a  sanctified  life  must  hold  fast  to  hope  ij 
the  return  of  Christ."  Naturally,  for  it  is  also  written,  in  thj 
Book  and  in  experience,  "He  that  hath  this  hope  in  him  pur 
fieth  Himself  even  as  He  is  pure"  (1  Jn.  3:2).  Hope  in  Chri^ 
and  conformity  to  this  world  are  sworn  enemies.  The  two  cai 
not  coexist. 

In  like  manner  the  expectation  of  Christ's  Return  has  aj 
ways  been  an  element  in  the  missionary  motive  of  the  Churc! 
"The  first  act  of  hope  is  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  til 
whole  world,"  said  Edmund  Schlink  at  Evanston.    He  was,  <j 
course,  echoing  our  Lord's  words  in  the  discourse  on  the  Erj 
of  the  age  (Mk.  13:10),  but  he  was  also  giving  expression 
the  spirit  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  of  its  heirs  who  from  tin) 
to  time  in  the  Church's  history  have  caught  the  same  visio 
This  is  in  no  way  to  minimize  the  sacrifice  of  the  cross  as  tlj 
beating  heart  of  the  missionary  spirit;  but  there  can  be  ij 
doubt  that  the  joy  of  hastening  the  victory  of  the  Kingdom, 
well  as  the  thought  of  the  shut  door,  have  frequently  beenj 
spur  to  the  great  pioneers  and  their  successors.   The  very  ten! 
of  the  Missionary  Commission  of  the  Risen  Lord  presume  a  li 
attitude  ("Preach  the  Gospel  ...  to  the  end  of  the  age!"). 

The  coming  of  Christ  thus  provides  a  focal  point  for  t 
Christian  view  of  the  future.  It  makes  hope  clear  and  stror 
The  Christian  is  interested,  naturally,  in  the  discussion  of  pi 
losophers  and  other  thinkers  on  immortality.  But  there's  1 
sure  footing  here  for  anyone,  and  a  man  cannot  stake  his  ( 
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stence  on  uncertain  foundations.    The  Christian  knows  that 
he  Christ  who  comes  is  the  Christ  who  died.    The  Cross  and 
he  Coming  are  alike  for  him. 
To  put  it  personally: 

The  Significance  for  my  existence  of  the  death  and  resurrec- 
ion  of  Christ  is  that  He  has  secured  a  place  in  His  Kingdom 
or  me.  The  significance  for  my  existence  of  the  second  coming 
f  Christ  is  that  He  will  see  that  I  receive  it. 

To  the  end  we  walk  by  faith.  But  he  that  has  gained  even 
glimpse  of  the  prospect  before  us  will  not  pray,  with  Tertul- 
an  of  old,  that  the  Lord  will  delay  His  coming.  Rather,  he 
yill  take  up  the  yet  more  ancient  cry  that  has  echoed  throughout 
pe  ages,  from  the  communion  table,  from  the  martyr's  stake 
nd  from  the  cities'  streets:  Marana  tha— O  Lord,  Come! 
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Neglected  Factors  In  The  Net 
Testament  Doctrine  Of  Atonemet 

By  George  R.  Beasley-Murray 

( A  lecture  delivered  at  the  faculty  retreat  of  Southeastern  Bajiis 
Theological  Seminary,  In-the-Oaks,  Black  Mountain,  North  (jq 
olina,  October  20,  1963.) 

1.    The  Eschatological  Context  of  the  Death  of  Christ. 

The  burden  of  Jesus  was  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Mk.  1.11 
The  unique  element  in  his  teaching,  as  contrasted  with  tha 
the  O.  T.  prophets  and  John  the  Baptist,  was  his  relatiorj 
the  Kingdom:  He  was  its  bearer.  Such  is  the  implication 
Mk.  3.27,  Mt.  12.28,  11.5,  11.12f,  Lk.  17.20f. 

If  therefore  Jesus  viewed  his  death  as  purposive,  it  co 
not  but  be  directly  related  in  his  mind  to  the  coming  of 
kingdom  which  He  proclaimed  and  embodied.    Lk.  12.49f 
sures  us  that  it  was:    He  came  to  initiate  a  fire  of  judgir 
and  to  endure  a  baptism  of  suffering.    Inevitably  the  sa> 
recalls  to  mind  Mk.  10.38:  Jesus  is  to  drink  a  cup  and  end 
a  baptism.    In  the  O.T.  the  drinking  of  a  cup  is  a  frequ 
figure  for  suffering,  and  still  more  of  judgment  (e.g.  Is.  51 
21ff,  Jer.  25.27ff,  Exk.  23.32ff);  submergence  beneath  wa 
signifies  danger  and  death  (Ps.  18.  14f,  69.14,  88.6f). 
unexpected  element  in  Lk.  12.49f  is  their  relation  to  Jesus, 
is  to  create  a  blaze  that  will  purge  the  world  and  bring 
kingdom,  and  yet  He  is  to  suffer  for  it.    He  will  both  init 
judgment  and  suffer  judgment.   It  is  not  easy  to  determine  I 
these  two  activities  are  to  be  related.    It  would  be  simplest 
deduce  that  Jesus  is  to  exercise  judgment  to  remove  that  wr 
hinders  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  power,  but  that  first' 
must  endure  suffering  that  men  may  have  part  in  it— much  ai 
the  Q  apocalypse  the  Son  of  Man  is  to  come  as  the  lightr 
with  a  judgment  like  Noah's  flood  and  the  fire  of  Sodom, 
first  he  must  suffer  many  things  and  be  rejected  of  this  genii 
tion*  (Lk.  17.25).   If,  however,  the  two  events  are  to  be  closl 
linked,  as  some  maintain,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  Jesus  it 
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his  coming  rejection  a  redemptive  suffering  according  to  the 
1  of  God  (the  "cup"  given  him  by  the  Father,  Mk.  14.36) 
ich  at  the  same  time  would  occasion  the  judgment  of  all  who 
3Ct  His  message  of  the  kingdom.  His  death  leads  alike  to 
gment  and  redemption,  exclusion  from  the  kingdom  and 
ranee  into  it.  The  lack  of  an  illuminating  context  makes  it 
icult  to  decide  with  confidence  on  the  precise  meaning  of 
sayings,  but  on  any  interpretation  they  demand  recognition 
t  the  death  of  Jesus  has  a  close  relation  to  the  coming  of  the 
gdom  of  God,  positively  and  negatively. 

This  connection  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the  kingdom 
2od  receives  illumination  in  the  sayings  at  the  Supper.  What- 
:r  the  precise  relation  of  the  last  meal  of  Jesus  to  the  Pass- 
er, it  is  hard  to  deny  a  Passover  context  to  the  meal,  inasmuch 
the  Feast  was  close  at  hand  if  not  being  celebrated.  It  is 
der  still  to  deny  its  eschatological  context:  the  meal  antici- 
es  a  fulfillment  in  the  not  distant  future  of  the  passover  in 
kingdom  of  God.  The  bread  and  wine  are  said  to  represent 
,  body  and  blood  of  Jesus  given  in  sacrifice  huper  pollon, 
on  behalf  of  the  world.  Jesus  gives  the  bread  and  wine  to 
disciples  that  they  might  share  in  the  atoning  power  of 
death  and  so  receive  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom.  The 
;rence  to  the  covenant  in  Mk.  14.24  ought  presumably  to 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  quasi-covenant  sayings  of  Lk. 
!8ff  and  the  anticipation  of  the  kingdom  in  Mk.  14.25:  "I 
enant  with  you,  as  my  Father  covenanted  with  me,  a  king- 
I  that  you  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom'' 
SB:  "I  vest  in  you  the  kingship  which  my  Father  vested  in 
y .  To  be  included  in  the  covenant  is  to  inherit  the  Kingdom 
•Sod.  Jesus  dies  that  men  may  participate  in  the  life  of  the 
t$dom;  of  this  they  may  be  assured  for  the  Father  has 
knanted  to  give  Jesus  the  kingdom. 

'The  much  debated  saying  Mk.  10.45,  has  a  similar  basic 
tification:  the  death  of  Jesus  is  the  ransom  price,  the  efficient 
f;e  of  emancipation  in  the  new  age. 

}^The  eschatological  context  of  atonement  was  carried  over 
ft  the  primitive  Church,  partly  by  linking  the  preaching  of 
fcntance  with  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  of  the  new  age  ( Acts  2.38 ) 
A  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  in  the  impending  future  (Acts 
I)  and  the  judgment  which  the  resurrection  anticipates  ( Acts 
|jp),  but  still  more  through  the  conjunction  of  the  death  and 
^rrection  of  Christ  as  one  indivisible  saving  action  of  God. 
In  the  records  of  the  earliest  preaching  of  the  Gospel  and 
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the  earliest  confessions  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus 
not  only  linked,  there  is  even  frequently  a  stress  on  the  lat 
This  should  be  viewed  less  as  implying  that  small  significa: 
was  attributed  to  the  death  of  Jesus  than  that  the  resurrectji 
was  understood  as  providing  the  key  to  its  meaning:  the  rej^ 
rection  nluminated  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  I 
ground  and  basis  on  which  the  promised  kingdom  was  given.J 
But  the  resurrection  of  the  Messiah  could  never  have  bi 
viewed  as  a  mere  appearance  from  Hades,  like  that  of  Samul 
shade;  it  must  have  been  seen  as  the  beginning  of  the  el 
the  initiation  of  the  new  age  over  which  He  had  been  seti 
Lord.    To  a  Jew,  who  thought  of  resurrection  exclusivelyi 
terms  of  people  and  kingdom  of  God,  it  could  not  have  bj 
understood  otherwise.    Doubtless  the  resurrection  of  Jesus 
seen  as  only  the  beginning  of  the  new  age,  an  unexpected  oM 
lapping  of  the  times  that  would  shortly  give  place  to  the  gl 
of  the  consummation.    But  the  great  thing  had  happened: 
demption  had  taken  place  through  the  Messiah,  and  the  Sp: 
promised  in  the  end  of  the  times,  had  been  sent  as  the  fi 
fruits  of  the  consummated  kingdom  and  pledge  of  participat 
in  it.   The  call  therefore  was  issued  that  men  repent  and  £ 
the  gift  of  God  now,  so  as  to  be  sure  of  its  completion  in 
(near)  future. 

Accordingly  the  death  of  Christ  was  inevitably  related 
this  new  age  of  God's  grace  and  life.   Paul's  citation  of  the  fl 
principles  of  the  Gospel  in  1  Cor.  15.3f  presumes  this:  Ch 
died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  he  was  buij 
and  has  been  raised  from  the  dead  according  to  the  Scriptui 
The  reference  to  the  O.T.  Scriptures  is  significant,  for  the  ant 
pations  of  forgiveness  in  the  prophetic  writings  are  set  in 
context  of  the  new  covenant  and  the  new  age.    This  esch«r 
logical  setting  of  redemption  and  forgiveness  is  made  expilci 
the  confessional  fragment  Rom.  4.25.  "He  was  put  to  death 
our  trespasses  and  raised  for  our  justification."    That  is, 
Christ  died  and  rose  again  that  we  might  be  delivered  fij 
guilt  and  set  right  with  God.   If  justification  in  this  passage  J 
a  less  developed  significance  than  elsewhere  in  Paul's  teach 
the  juxtaposition  of  the  two  moments  of  redemption  in  : 
giveness  and  justification  is  nevertheless  striking,  and  it  was 
panded  by  the  Apostle  in  his  own  manner,  particularly  in 
exposition  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  by  the  Spirit  to  which  h 
introduces  the  believer. 

hi.    For  Paul's  understanding  of  atonement  2  Cor.  5.14ff  iaj 
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ucial  importance:  "One  died  for  all,  therefore  all  died.  .  .  . 
/hen  anyone  is  in  Christ  there  is  a  new  world,  the  old  order  has 
me  and  a  new  order  has  already  begun."  Such  language  is 
^possible  without  the  presupposition  that  Christ's  resurrection 
is  a  relation  with  mankind  comparable  to  that  of  his  death, 
iat  the  kingdom  came  into  being  through  his  death  and  re- 
irrection,  and  that  participation  in  the  new  age  is  possible 
scause  of  the  essential  duality  of  this  saving  event.  The  king- 
3m  of  God  is  unthinkable  apart  from  both  the  death  and  the 
ssurrection  of  Christ.  Accordingly  the  redeeming  act  is  the 
ucifixion-resurrection  in  their  togetherness. 

The  eschatological  nature  of  atonement  is  particularly  clear 
1  the  category  of  redemption,  which  is  complex  in  Paul.  It 
'eludes  redemption  from  sin:  Gal.  1.4,  "Christ  gave  himself 
our  sins,  to  rescue  us  out  of  this  present  age  of  wicked- 
|ss."  The  idea  is  of  deliverance  from  this  age  for  life  in  the 
(e  to  come.  If  the  "coming  age"  is  thought  of  as  exclusively 
fture,  then  the  death  of  Christ  is  linked  with  the  parousia  as 
e  means  of  deliverance  from  the  present  age  for  life  in  the 
ngdom  of  God  at  the  end.    If,  however,  the  resurrection  of 


prist  be  (silently)  assumed  as  included  with  the  death,  the 
frcue  consists  of  deliverance  from  this  age  and  entry  on  to 
b  new  age  initiated  by  the  resurrection.  Such  become  ex- 
pat in  a  similar  passage,  Col.  1.13f,  which  presents  redemp- 
in  as  deliverance  from  the  evil  powers:  "He  rescued  us  from 
ft  domain  of  darkness  and  brought  us  away  into  the  kingdom 
>his  dear  son."  Gal.  3.13  tells  of  redemption  from  the  curse 
Ithe  law  through  Christ's  death  that  we  might  receive  the 
i>mise  of  the  Spirit;  Gal.  4.4  has  a  similar  idea,  but  speaks 
rtead  of  our  receiving  sonship.  In  Rom.  8.2  redemption  from 
1  has  come  about,  since  "the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ 
it  us  has  set  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death." 
r  It  should  further  be  observed  that  redemption,  reconcilia- 
ii  and  justification  all  take  place  "in  Christ"— not  merely  be- 
ll se  He  was  our  representative  in  life  and  death  but  in  virtue 
tbur  union  with  Him,  the  risen  Lord.  We  shall  return  to  this 
pat  later. 

Tj  This  viewpoint  has  become  axiomatic  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
t  appears  in  the  programmatic  second  chapter:  Christ  has 
■light  a  new  cleansing  which  is  also  life;  and  the  Church  is 
o  new  Temple,  raised  in  the  resurrection  body  of  Christ  after 
icrifice  that  has  antiquated  the  old  order.  The  Son  of  Man 
iaijt  be  lifted  up  as  the  serpent  in  the  desert,  so  that  everyone 
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who  has  faith  may  possess  eternal  life  in  him  (3.14f ).   This  m 
sumes  that  the  lifting  up  of  Christ  on  the  cross  is  followed  I 
his  resurrection  to  heaven  and  that  in  union  with  him  the  ) 
liever  has  the  life  of  the  age  to  come.    The  parallel  saying! 
Jn.  12.31f  makes  this  yet  clearer:  the  lifting  up  of  the  Son  of  M 
(v.  34)  brings  the  judgment  of  the  world  and  victory  over) 
prince  and  is  the  means  of  drawing  all  men  to  himself.  Thil 
pure  eschatology  and  is  rightly  compared  with  the  vision! 
Rev.  12.    I  take  it  that  the  concept  of  lifting  up  rests  on  | 
double  meaning  of  the  Aramaic  zekaph,  "to  raise  up,  to  J 
cify;"  the  crucifixion  is  itself  an  exaltation  of  the  Christ,  as 
moment  of  his  highest  obedience,  and  leads  by  consequence 
his  ascension,  when  the  Father  glorifies  the  Son  by  raising  1 
from  death  to  his  side  in  heaven  (13.32,  17.5).   The  death  j 
the  resurrection  constitute  the  eschatological  event  of  judgm< 
victory  over  the  devil  and  the  opening  of  the  kingdom  to  all  rr 

All  this  suggests  to  me  that  the  claim  sometimes  made  t 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  New  Testament  as  a  theology 
the  resurrection  is  as  plausible  as  saying  that  there  is  no  1 
ology  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  the  apostolic  writings.  B 
statements  are  true  in  the  sense  that  each  is  impossible  with 
the  other.  There  is  no  theology  of  the  death  of  Christ  with 
the  resurrection  and  there  is  no  theology  of  the  resurrection  w 
out  the  death  of  Christ.  The  duality  of  the  redemptive  e\ 
reveals  its  essentially  eschatological  significance  and  has 
important  soteriological  implication  that  salvation  is  for  rr 
than  forgiveness  of  sins:  it  is  participation  in  the  kingdom) 
God. 

2.    The  Significance  of  Christ  as  the  Last  Adam. 

R.  Schnackenburg  recently  affirmed  that  the  Adam-Cl 
typology  undergirds  the  entire  soteriology  of  Paul  (Theologies 
N.T.,  p.  68).  In  this  I  believe  he  is  right.  It  is  true  thatl 
concept  emerges  but  seldom  in  Paul's  writings;  its  appearaii 
should  be  understood  as  the  peaks  of  an  iceberg  that  lies  lar  Jj 
submerged  beneath  the  water.  Apart  from  his  Christology,  1 
idea  plays  a  vital  part  in  Paul's  doctrines  of  atonement,  chut 
sacraments  and  eschatology,  to  say  nothing  of  his  view  of* 
Heilsgeschichte. 

We  recall  at  once  that  by  definition  the  Last  Adam  is  f 
eschatological  figure.    In  Paul's  statement,  "The  first  man  f 
made  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  the  second  man  is  from  hea^ 
(1  Cor.  15.47),  the  Man  from  heaven  is  surely  the  esch  k 
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*ical  Son  of  Man  of  Dan.  7:  he  is  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
ice  he  has  been  raised  and  exalted  after  death.  It  is  because 
3  Christ  is  the  Last  Adam,  the  eschatological  Redeemer,  that 
ul  can  write,  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  all  will  be 
ought  to  life"  (1  Cor.  15:22).  The  First  Man  initiated  the 
>ry  of  ruin  in  the  old  creation;  the  Son  of  Man,  who  is  the 
cond  Man,  initiated  the  new  creation  and  will  conclude  its 
>ry  of  restoration  in  spendour.  Urzeit  and  Endzeit  are  brought 
;ether,  but  the  Endzeit  dominates  the  the  scene. 

The  death  of  Christ  viewed  as  the  death  of  the  Last  Adam 
derscores  its  universal  significance  and  its  representative  na- 
;e.    All  theories  of  limited  atonement  are  excluded  by  it. 
lis  appears  in  Rom.  5.18:  "As  the  issue  of  one  misdeed  was 
ndemnation  for  all  men,  so  the  issue  of  one  just  act  is  acquittal 
d  life  for  all  men."    2  Cor.  5.14  hints  why  this  is  so:  "One 
in  died  for  all,  therefore  all  mankind  has  died."   The  Christ 
bd  and  rose  as  the  Representative  of  humanity,  hence  in  him 
:  men  died  and  rose  to  acquittal  of  life.    Here  the  conceptions 
|  substitution  and  representation  flow  together. 
I  It  may  be  asked:    Is  there  any  real  difference  between 
t  two  conceptions?   Is  it  not  a  legal  equivalence  of  the  action 
lone  for  the  rest  that  is  in  view?    Not  exclusively  so.  First, 
fe  idea  of  solidarity  is  deeply  rooted  in  Israel's  thought.  Ev- 
r  strand  of  Messianic  category  in  Israel  embodies  a  representa- 
e  figure— the  sacral  king,  the  Davidic  Messiah,  the  Servant 
jthe  Lord,  the  Son  of  Man.    In  all  these  figures  representa- 
b  action— including  suffering  and  reigning— is  a  fundamental 
idon.    At  times  "representative"  seems  too  weak  a  term  to 
(scribe  these  figures,  for  they  may  even  become  corporate  rep- 
entations  of  the  whole  group.    But  whereas  they  are  essen- 
ly  national  figures,   representing  a  single  people  of  God, 
Last  Adam  in  his  life  and  action  represents  the  whole  race, 
iondly,  the  action  of  the  Last  Adam  is  characterized  by  escha- 
gical  power:  in  his  life,   death  and  resurrection  the  new 
came.   This  moves  on  a  different  plane  from  the  realm  of 
jal  transaction.    Thirdly,  as  the  Messiah  gathers  his  people, 
od  gathers  them  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  so  the  Last 
m  gathers  to  himself  the  people  of  the  new  age.  Repre- 
ing  them  in  action,  he  unites  them  with  him  in  his  risen 
y,  so  that  what  is  achieved  for  them  is  reckoned  as  achieved 
jthem  and  then  wrought  in  them. 

|  The  key  term  is  participation.  What  has  been  achieved 
Djthe  entire  race  becomes  actualized  in  those  who  are  united 
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with  the  Christ.  Here  we  should  recall  our  earlier  observatioj 
that  redemption,  reconciliation  and  justification  all  take  plac| 
"in  Christ."  Paul  declares  that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  and  tffl 
gift  of  sonship  to  God  come  to  us  in  Christ  (Gal.  3.14,  26 
Reconciliation  is  achieved  through  Christ's  participation  to  to 
uttermost  in  our  sinful  state  in  death  and  through  our  participtl 
tion  in  his  righteousness  through  being  united  with  him  ( 2  Co; 
5.21).  And  when  Paul  writes,  "There  is  no  condemnation  11 
those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Rom.  8.1)  he  simply  states  I 
a  negative  way  that  those  in  Christ  are  justified  in  him. 

3.    The  Relation  of  the  Atonement  to  the  Sacraments. 

It  is  at  the  point  of  considering  participation  in  the  repr< 
sentative  action  of  the  Redeemer  that  we  have  to  recall  tl 
Pauline  teaching  on  baptism.  He  speaks  of  baptism  in  the  nan 
of  Jesus  as  baptism  to  Christ,  and  that  means  "putting  oil 
Christ,  as  one  puts  on  a  robe  after  receiving  baptism  in  nakec 
ness  (Gal.  3.26).  In  Col.  3.10  it  is  called  "putting  on  tl 
New  Man;"  This  does  not  indicate  a  resolve  of  the  baptised  to  1 
a  better  man,  but  the  reception  of  the  New  Man  who  is  tl 
Last  Adam,  in  whom  humanity  is  renewed,  who  wrought 
deliverance  for  fallen  humanity  and  in  union  with  whom  that  ri 
newal  and  deliverance  become  effective.  Such  is  the  presu] 
position  of  Rom.  6. Iff;  baptism  eis  Christon  is  baptism  eis  tc 
thanaton  autou.  That  is,  it  unites  the  believer  to  the  Chri 
who  died  and  rose  for  the  race  and  so  involves  him  in  the  deal 
Christ  died  and  the  resurrection  He  knew;  the  baptized  iro 
thus  died  and  rose  with  Christ  in  the  year  A.D.  30. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Paul  does  not  stay 
this  point.  To  be  so  united  with  the  Christ  of  the  cross  ar 
resurrection  involves  for  the  believer  an  end  to  his  God-estrange 
life— i.e.,  a  death  to  his  old  existence  in  the  old  aeon  now— ar 
the  beginning  of  life  in  Christ  and  his  kingdom  and  Spirit— i.< 
a  resurrection  to  life  in  the  new  age  now.  There  is  a  curioi 
tendency  to  deny  this  aspect  in  Paul's  teaching,  as  though  f 
him  baptism  meant  only  being  buried  with  Christ.  In  Ror| 
6.4  the  only  reason  why  the  statement,  "We  were  buried  wii 
him  by  baptism  into  death"  is  not  followed  by  the  plain  cou: 
terpart,  "and  as  Christ  was  raised  from  the  dead  we  too  we: 
raised  with  him,"  is  the  paraenetic  interest  of  the  passage:  "th 
we  too  might  walk  in  newness  of  life"  presumes  a  new  life  e  j 
pressed  in  a  new  mode  of  conduct,  hence  the  later  appeal,  "Y( 
must  consider  yourselves  dead  to  sin  and  alive  to  God  in  Chri 
Jesus"  (v.ll).    The  viewpoint  is  unambiguously  expressed 
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ol.  2.12,  which  is  the  authentic  exposition  of  Rom.  6:  "You  were 
iried  with  him  in  baptism,  in  which  you  were  also  raised  with 
m  through  faith  in  the  working  of  God  who  raised  him  from 
e  dead."  This  is  the  basis  for  Paul's  baptismal  ethics,  expressed 
ost  tersely,  as  we  have  hinted,  in  Rom.  6.4:  "We  were  buried 
ith  him  in  baptism  .  .  .  that  we  might  walk  in  a  new  life." 

The  importance  of  this  teaching  for  our  theme  will  be 
adily  perceived.  On  the  one  hand  the  saving  event  is  again 
en  to  be  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  which  becomes 
>erative  for  man  through  participation  in  it.  This  is  no  merely 
condary  approach  to  the  atonement  which  can  be  subordi- 
tted  to  other  more  central  lines  of  approach,  for  baptism  is  the 
undation  of  the  Christian  life  and  the  means  of  building  up 
e  Church.  Secondly  it  shows  that  participation  in  the  redemp- 
/e  event  may  rightly  be  termed  "existential;"  it  has  catastrophic 
^sequences  for  the  believer  in  the  here  and  now— it  is  nothing 
ss  than  death  and  resurrection  now  as  well  as  pledge  of 
ory  at  the  appearing  of  Christ.   This  goes  far  beyond  theories 

imputation  and  the  like,  which  are  bound  up  with  a  trans- 
tional  view  of  the  atonement.  Fundamentally  it  is  rooted  in 
e  conception  of  solidarity  with  the  Redeemer  who  is  the  Rep- 
sentative  Man,  the  Last  Adam;  in  union  with  Him,  that 
lich  He  has  wrought  on  man's  behalf  becomes  effective  in  the 
iividual.  And  that  leads  to  a  third  point:  if  baptism  rests  on 
e  idea  of  participation  in  the  work  of  the  Last  Adam,  it  marks 
e  bound  between  the  potential  and  operative  spheres  of  atone- 
pnt.  The  whole  race  has  been  reconciled  and  redeemed  in  the 
jspresentative  Man,  but  the  power  of  the  death  and  resurrection 
j  that  Man  is  known  to  those  who  by  faith  and  in  baptism  par- 
jfipate  in  his  dying  and  rising.  It  qualifies  the  universalist  say- 
gs  uttered  by  Paul  in  his  comparison  of  the  works  of  the  First 
Jam  and  Last  Adam  in  Rom.  5.12AF  and  1  Cor.  15.21AF;  the 
parently  limitless  application  of  the  efficacy  of  the  redemp- 
je  event  requires  to  be  set  alongside  this  sacramental  teach- 
k  (to  say  nothing  of  that  on  justification  by  faith),  but  the 
jo  strands  of  thought  are  not  incompatible,  as  we  have  sought 

show. 

j  I  have  deliberately  concentrated  attention  on  baptism  rather 
An  the  eucharist,  since  Christian  thought  has  tended  to  re- 
fct  its  attention  to  the  latter  in  its  reflection  on  atonement, 
j  the  nature  of  the  case  the  sacrificial  element  in  atonement 
:|nes  to  the  fore  in  this  context,  but  Paul's  remarks  in  1  Cor. 
Lj X6f  are  quite  consonant  with  his  view  of  baptism:  the  cup  of 
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blessing  is  a  participation  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  bread  I 
a  participation  in  the  body  of  Christ:  "Because  there  is  o] 
loaf  we,  many  as  we  are,  are  one  body,  for  it  is  one  loaf  I 
which  we  all  partake."  To  partake  of  the  loaf  is  both  to  pJ- 
ticipate  in  the  Christ  and  the  benefits  of  his  redemptive  act  a: 
to  realize  afresh  the  unity  of  the  members  of  the  Body  of  Chri. 

The  chief  lesson  of  this  review  would  seem  to  be  the  nee- 
sity  of  correlating  the  apostolic  doctrine  of  atonement  with  i 
other  elements  of  the  apostolic  instruction.  Only  so  can  a  b| 
anced  estimate  of  its  nature  be  gained. 
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The  Task  Of  A  Theological  School 
In  Mid-Twentieth  Century 

By  Jesse  H.  Ziegler 

An  address  delivered  at  the  Inaugural  Luncheon  of  Olin  T. 
inkley,  President  of  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
l  the  Seminary  Cafeteria,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  Octo- 
ber 17,  1963.) 

i 

It  is  a  great  joy  to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  formal 
issing  of  the  mantle  of  leadership  from  the  strong  and  broad 
ioulders  of  a  great  and  courageous  Christian  brother  to  the 
|ually  strong  and  broad  shoulders  of  a  man  whom  many  of 
I  have  learned  to  know  as  a  warm  personal  friend.  Southeast- 
n  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  is  singularly  fortunate  in  its 
jlatively  short  history  to  enlist  administrative  leadership  of  the 
i^ality  represented  by  the  first  president,  Sydnor  Stealey,  and 
B  second  president,  the  conscientious,  sensitive,  perceptive, 
iseply  spiritual  person,  Olin  T.  Binkley.   The  rest  of  the  family 

I  theological  schools  in  North  America  have  confidence  in 
ijmtheastern  because  they  know  and  trust  such  leadership. 

II  the  A.A.T.S.  we  have  been  especially  fortunate  in  the  service 
I  President  Binkley  on  our  Commission  on  Research  and  Coun- 
D,  in  several  representative  capacities,  currently  by  virtue  of 
Ik  office  of  secretary  of  the  Association,  on  our  Commission  on 
^crediting  and  Executive  Committee.  We  know  the  quality 
[jhis  leadership  and  congratulate  the  Southern  Baptist  Conven- 
tion on  enlisting  it  in  the  administration  of  this  school. 

This  is  the  day  for  celebration  of  the  inauguration  of  a  presi- 
t  nt.  There  can  be  no  more  appropriate  business  for  such  a  day 
kpn  to  raise  seriously  the  question,  "What  is  the  task  of  a  the- 
cjpgical  school  placed  in  the  midst  of  this  20th  century,  in 
tyUi  Carolina,  U.S.A.?" 

I  1 

Ijis  to  prepare  men  to  function  as  ministers. 

I  The  theological  school  is  called  to  prepare  men  to  function 
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as  ministers  of  Christ  through  the  church.  Words  need  to  b< 
said,  issues  need  to  be  clarified,  deeds  need  to  be  done,  th<( 
broken  must  be  healed,  truth  must  be  uncovered,  those  wb 
hunger  for  knowledge  must  be  taught— all  these  functions  nee< 
to  be  filled  by  someone  serving  as  minister  of  the  Lord.  T 
prepare  such  ones  is  our  task. 

We  must  prepare  men  to  exercise  the  prophetic  junction 
Moses  reported  that  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  "I  will  raise  ther 
up  a  prophet  from  among  their  brethren,  like  unto  thee;  an 
I  will  put  my  words  in  his  mouth,  and  he  shall  speak  unto  ther 
all  that  I  shall  command  him"  (Deut.  18:18).  God  has  Strang 
ways  of  finding  men  right  out  there  in  the  church  and  makin 
prophets  from  them.  What  God  does  to  make  a  prophet  is  I 
put  his  words  in  the  man's  mouth.  Certainly  it  is  not  our  inter! 
tion  to  say  that  God  does  this  only  through  the  work  of 
theological  school.  We  have  known  too  many  true  prophej 
who  never  had  the  opportunity  to  study  in  such  a  school.  Bi! 
in  our  day  it  is  the  task  of  the  theological  school  to  expose  me 
to  the  Word  of  God  and  to  such  an  understanding  of  huma 
culture  that  God  may  speak  to  culture  through  the  modeii 
prophet.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  that  in  our  own  day  we  agai 
see  the  true  prophetic  word  and  life  in  such  men  as  Marti 
Luther  King  and  Andrew  Young  and  Henry  S.  Coffin  II,  an 
many  an  unpublicised  Christian  saint.  What  greater  task  [ 
there  for  a  theological  school  than  to  train  such  men  for  thd 
prophetic  function? 

We  must  prepare  men  to  exercise  their  function  as  minister 
of  reconciliation.    "Therefore,  if  any  one  is  in  Christ,  he  is 
new  creation;  the  old  has  passed  away,  behold,  the  new  h 
come.   All  this  is  from  God,  who  through  Christ  reconciled  1 1 
to  himself  and  gave  us  the  ministry  of  reconciliation."  Hoi 
does  a  church  act  like  a  community  of  love  and  faith  in  an  ar| 
of  rapid  social  change  where  each  one  looks  on  each  other  01  i 
with  suspicion,  distrust,  and  fear?    How  can  the  church  1  ! 
the  church  in  a  community  divided  between  those  who  in  sod 
and  economic  matters  are  of  a  liberal  persuasion  and  those  wl 
are  identified  with  the  John  Birch  society?   It  is  not  enough 
say  that  reconciliation  eliminates  the  alienation  between  mi 
and  God  but  leaves  the  alienation  and  separation  between  m 
living  in  the  same  community.    The  theological  school  mi 
prepare  ministers  of  reconciliation  who  are  too  wise  to  act 
though  there  is  no  brokenness  and  hostility  and  too  foolish  1 
know  it  can't  be  healed. 
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We  must  prepare  men  to  functian  as  pastors  and  shepherds 
of  lost,  injured,  broken,  tormented,  anxious,  and  distraught 
persons.  There  is  a  sense  in  which  every  pastor  must  be  an  under- 
shepherd  as  a  representative  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  true  that  it 
is  the  Lord  who  is  my  shepherd  and  that  it  is  because  he  walks 
beside  me  that  when  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  I  will  not  fear  evil.  But  it  is  also  true  that  to  the  extent 
that  a  man  is  made  sensitive  to  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  lost- 
ness  of  persons  and  to  the  way  in  which  God  through  Christ 
works  to  heal  the  brokenness  he  becomes  a  true  pastor  who  is 
of  great  help  to  people  who  need  God  so  much.  It  is  the  task 
then  of  a  theological  school  to  develop  that  kind  of  sensitivity  in 
|  a  man  so  that  he  may  function  as  shepherd  and  pastor. 

We  must  prepare  men  to  function  as  scholars  in  the  area  of 
the  Christian  faith.  There  is  good  reason  that  a  church  father 
llike  Paul  should  have  said  to  Timothy,  "Do  your  best  to  pre- 
sent yourself  to  God  as  one  approved,  a  workman  who  has  no 
ijneed  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  handling  the  word  of  truth"  (2 
|Tim.  2:15).  It  was  and  is  an  embarrassment  to  the  cause  of 
jChrist  when  the  minister  does  not  have  the  knowledge  in  his 
^field  that  the  physician,  the  attorney,  the  psychologist,  the 
phemist  has  in  his.  It  is  not  convincing  to  argue  that  the  min- 
ister's field  is  so  broad  and  so  ill-defined  that  it  is  well  nigh  im- 
jpossible  for  him  to  rate  as  a  scholar.  How  are  the  learned  men 
|from  the  other  professions  to  be  reached  with  the  faith  if  the 
one  who  has  given  most  time  to  its  study  is  not  truly  a  scholar? 
I  shall  want  to  say  more  later  about  what  I  do  not  mean.  I  do 
)nean  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  theological  school  to  make  schol- 
ars of  those  who  come  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 

We  must  prepare  men  to  function  as  teaching  ministers, 
i  And  God  has  appointed  in  the  church  .  .  .  third  teachers.  To 
,?ach  is  given  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  for  the  common 
£ood"  (1  Cor.  12:28,7).  It  is  a  betrayal  of  the  preaching  min- 
istry when  the  element  of  solid  and  substantial  teaching  is  given 
ip  as  a  major  function  of  the  sermon.  It  is  not  only  that  the 
minister  needs  to  be  able  to  teach  the  Scriptures  but  that,  if 
ve  are  to  take  with  seriousness  the  new  emphasis  on  the  minis- 
try of  all  of  God's  people,  a  major  function  of  the  trained  and 
prdained  minister  is  to  teach  the  remainder  of  the  congregation 
o  that  they  minister  to  the  world  in  the  name  of  Christ.  We 
ire  not  here  speaking  of  learning  all  the  clever  techniques  of 
eaching  but  that  the  school  help  the  minister  to  learn  the  basic 
mture  of  the  teaching-learning  process  so  that  he  is  able  to 
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bring  into  being  a  ministering  congregation.  The  theological 
school  is  called  to  prepare  the  minister  for  his  teaching  function. 

If  what  has  been  said  thus  far  sounds  as  though  the  ministry 
for  which  a  theological  school  prepares  men  is  chiefly  a  group  of 
functions  with  little  reference  to  the  subtle  qualities  of  mind 
and  spirit  that  must  characterize  the  minister,  it  is  only  thai 
we  must  bear  witness  that  the  school  may  not  be  excused  from 
its  responsibility  for  preparing  ministers  for  these  functions 
which  are  required  by  the  church.  Most  of  the  functions  will  be 
carried  on  in  some  fashion.  We  have  spoken  of  them  out  of  the; 
conviction  that  whether  such  functions  are  carried  on  based 
on  distorted  understanding  or  with  improper  motive  is  quite 
largely  dependent  upon  what  the  man  learns  of  theology,  history!; 
Bible,  and  practical  theology  while  he  is  in  the  theological  school} 

II 

It  is  to  develop  men  of  God. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  if  it  ever  was,  to  assume  that  th<! 
task  of  the  school  is  to  take  men  who  are  committed  men  o 
God  and  teach  them  how  to  function  as  ministers.  The  schoo 
has  the  double  task  with  its  students  of  helping  them  to  grov 
toward  full  manhood  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  become  mature,  disi 
ciplined  Christian  men— as  well  as  teach  them  complex  an«J 
difficult  tasks  of  ministering. 

In  the  most  profound  sense  to  bring  a  man  to  Christian  maj 
turity  is  God's  work.  It  is  only  as  a  man  becomes  aware  of| 
God's  call  to  him  that  he  is  willing  to  leave  the  many  other  all 
tractive  openings  to  enter  the  life  of  ordained  ministry.  Th 
teacher,  the  pastor,  a  ministerial  selection  committee  may  pla 
some  part  in  this  developing  awareness,  but  the  work  is  God' 
work  and  the  call  is  his  call.  Parenthetically,  it  is  the  respor 
sibility  of  church  and  theological  school  to  test  the  reality  of  th 
vocation  to  the  ministry.  It  is  no  more  likely  that  God  toda 
is  pleased  to  accept  only  what  is  left  after  the  brightest  and  mos 
capable  have  been  skimmed  off  into  nuclear  physics,  industry 
medicine  and  all  the  rest  of  the  learned  professions  than  that  h 
was  willing  to  accept  the  lame,  the  maimed,  and  the  poore; 
of  the  flock  for  sacrificial  offerings  in  the  worship  of  the  peopl  | 
of  the  Old  Covenant. 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  engage  in  a  little  furthf  : 
detour.    The  policy  on  admissions  followed  by  a  theologic; 
school,  if  it  is  genuinely  concerned  about  producing  men  of  Goi 
will  take  into  account  not  only  the  intellectual  ability,  academe 
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achievement,  and  leadership  potential  of  prospective  students; 
it  will  be  greatly  concerned  about  the  general  moral  fiber  of 
such  students.  Much  experience  and  observation  has  made 
plain  that  it  has  not  been  the  most  pious  college  student  who 
is  necessarily  the  best  prospect  for  the  ministry.  But  it  is  a  sad 
mistake  for  theological  schools  to  follow  an  admissions  policy 
that  makes  it  possible  for  psychiatrists  who  are  sympathetic  to 
the  purposes  of  the  school  to  raise  questions  as  to  why  so  many 
misfits  seem  to  be  enrolled.  Even  when  the  recruiting  job  is 
difficult  the  admissions  committee  does  well  to  screen  pros- 
pective candidates  so  as  to  secure  a  student  body  that  is  char- 
acterized by  both  intellectual  vigor  and  moral  fibre. 

The  task  of  the  theological  school  is  to  take  the  average  or 
hopefully  better  than  average  student  that  is  admitted  and  help 
him  to  become  a  man  of  God.  How  may  a  school  work  at  this 
most  difficult  of  tasks? 

Let  the  school  recognize  that  there  is  an  appropriate  service 
of  God  through  intellectual  endeavor.  Even  true  piety  can  be 
no  substitute  for  that  rigor  of  intellectual  work  by  which  the 
student  is  helped  to  an  understanding  of  culture,  of  man,  of  the 
Christian  faith,  of  the  Scripture.  This  is  to  say  that  a  school 
must  be  a  school  in  its  effort  to  help  students  become  men  of 
God. 

It  must  be  further  stated  that  a  school  is  not  betraying  its 
;;very  nature  when  it  puts  an  emphasis  upon  profound  worship- 
both  corporate  and  private.  It  does  no  honor  to  our  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  church  if  the  worship  conducted 
jwithin  a  theological  school  is  trivial,  seems  not  to  be  of  im- 
port to  the  faculty,  or  seems  irrelevant  to  concerns  around  which 
jthe  community  is  built.  How  shall  men  be  able  to  lead  congre- 
gations into  experiences  with  Almighty  God  in  which  their  lives 
^are  renewed  and  they  are  prepared  for  their  daily  ministry  to 
,the  world  unless  they  have  had  such  experiences  of  worship  in 
jtheological  school?  How  shall  they  help  men  and  women  to 
sdevelop  those  disciplines  of  prayer  and  listening  to  the  Word 
of  God  unless  they  have  themselves  developed  such  disciplines? 
|Tq  become  men  of  God  means  to  have  developed  those  disci- 
plines by  which  men's  covenant  relationship  with  God  is  daily 
renewed. 

Students  move  to  become  men  of  God  through  experiences 
fof  pain  and  discomfort.  Moses  had  to  face  his  own  inadequacy 
as  a  public  speaker;  Isaiah  had  to  experience  the  searing  touch 
of  the  fire  of  God;  Saul  had  to  be  struck  blind;— and  so  the  story 
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goes  of  the  tensions  through  which  men  must  go.  Dean  Samu<j 
Miller  of  Harvard  Divinity  School,  after  recognizing  that  me; 
come  to  maturity  by  a  series  of  crises,  confesses  how  unimag 
native  we  have  been  in  Protestant  theological  education  at  prcj 
viding  those  crises  by  which  we  might  reasonably  expect  01 
students  to  grow  into  Christian  maturity.  He  goes  on  to  sugge: 
that  perhaps  our  best  opportunity  for  the  use  of  crises  in  brinj 
ing  about  maturity  is  by  plunging  students  into  the  radical  real 
ties  and  embarrassments  of  parish  life.  He  insists  that  here  tw 
things  must  obtain:  (1)  they  must  meet  the  human  problei 
with  full  responsibility;  and  (2)  their  responsibility  must  t 
adequately  and  wisely  supervised,  just  as  an  intern  is  both  fre 
and  under  authority,  (cf.  Harvard  Divinity  School  Bulletii 
April  1960,  p.  9)  Here  it  must  be  said  that  there  is  a  world  1 
difference  between  what  Dean  Miller  is  speaking  of  and  tifc 
shameful  use  of  partially  trained  men  because  they  can  be  ha 
at  cheaper  rates  by  churches  close  by  a  school  with  the  scho< 
thus  having  its  student  aid  problems  cared  for  while  takirj 
little  or  no  responsibility  for  what  a  student  does  in  such 
church.  Something  of  the  order  of  field  work  has  great  potei 
tial  for  the  development  of  men  of  God  but  it  will  be  differei 
from  much  of  what  goes  under  that  name. 

What  we  have  insisted  on  here  has  been  that  in  additic 
to  the  responsibility  for  training  men  in  the  functions  of  tlj 
ministry  the  theological  school  now  carries  the  responsibility 
for  the  development  into  maturity  of  men  of  God  from  tr| 
students  who  come  often  with  little  concept  of  what  this  mean 
We  have  suggested  that  although  this  is  profoundly  the  work  < 
God  the  school  must  take  responsibility  for  screening  its  ac 
missions  in  such  manner  as  to  provide  men  who  have  son:;; 
promise,  it  must  assist  in  the  development  of  disciplines  of  coj 
porate  and  private  worship,  and  it  must  provide  experience] 
of  crisis  within  the  work  of  ministry  where  the  student  at  ttj 
same  time  carries  responsibility  but  also  is  under  compete! 
supervision. 

Ill 

It  is  to  serve  as  an  intellectual  center  for  the  church. 

There  is  an  easy  temptation  for  a  school  to  end  its  definitio 
of  its  task  with  the  first  that  has  been  mentioned  or  with  tli 
first  and  second.  To  do  so  leaves  a  need  of  the  church  unfulfille 
and  defines  the  theological  school  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  pr( 
vide  sufficient  motivation  for  continued  growth  on  the  part  ( 
its  faculty.   Unless  a  school  defines  its  task  also  in  terms  of  th 
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;hird  facet  it  is  quite  unlikely  to  be  ever  anything  more  than  a 
nediocre  school. 

Let  me  be  explicit  about  what  is  meant  by  an  intellectual 
center  for  the  church.  I  do  not  mean  a  center  in  which  are  to 
3e  found  innocuous  and  precious  intellectuals  who  can  use  high- 
lown  language  from  any  or  all  disciplines  but  whose  knowledge 
s  irrelevant  to  the  work  of  the  church  or  to  the  life  of  John 
Doe  as  one  of  the  people  of  God.  I  do  mean  a  center  in  which 
careful  investigation  is  going  on  which  relates  the  substance  of 
ind  the  insights  from  the  Christian  faith  and  tradition  to  the 
lard  realities  of  contemporary  life.  I  mean  a  center  which  issues 
n  written  communication  to  the  members  and  leaders  of  the 
ihurch  and  the  community  which  supports  such  a  school. 

For  a  number  of  reasons  it  is  important  that  a  theological 
ichool  perceive  this  as  one  part  of  its  task.  The  church  can 
be  saved  from  the  distortions  and  the  corrosions  of  organiza- 
ionalism  and  institutionalism  only  as  the  scholar  compares  its 
Current  form  with  the  historical  church  and  with  the  need  of  con- 
temporary man.  A  denomination  may  be  the  constant  prey  of 
liose  who  are  purveyors  of  the  most  virulent  fears  and  hates 
Mess  its  own  scholars  through  their  published  studies  are  help- 
tig  it  to  see  its  destiny  in  relation  to  its  history.  How  shall  a 
lenomination  properly  assess  its  relationship  to  the  total  church 
jf  Jesus  Christ  apart  from  the  thorough-going  studies  of  its 
cholars?  Perhaps  it  is  only  through  a  healthy  respect  for  the 
©sponsible  work  of  the  theological,  biblical,  and  historical 
jbholars  of  a  denomination  that  the  total  church  of  Christ  may 
je  saved  from  further  fracturing  and  a  healing  of  its  divided- 
less  take  place. 

This  should  be  seen  as  a  task  because  it  is  only  as  the  pro- 
jpssor  is  seen  as  a  continuing  seeker  for  and  publisher  of  the 
jjUth  that  the  students  who  come  to  a  school  develop  the  desire 
pf  continued  intellectual  work  at  the  faith.  Research  and  writ- 
ig  does  not  necessarily  make  an  exciting  teacher.  But  for  a 
iacher  who  is  a  good  teacher,  continuing  research  and  writing 
ill  greatly  enhance  his  contribution  to  his  students.  One  of 
ie  ways  to  improve  the  quality  of  a  theological  school  is  to 
)llow  those  steps  that  cause  it  to  be  a  real  intellectual  center 
here  exciting  and  provocative  ideas  are  being  researched  and 
liscussed. 

This  accomplishment  does  not  come  about  just  by  pious 
iish  nor  by  hopeful  talk.  It  requires  the  development  of  a 
3rary  of  real  excellence  where  professors  and  students  can 
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find  the  materials  necessary  for  productive  research.  It  is  by 
way  of  the  library  that  teachers  and  students  are  enabled  m 
enter  into  debate  and  conversation  with  thinkers  of  many  other 
places  and  times.  Without  the  possibility  of  this  encounter  no 
great  intellectual  ferment  is  possible. 

The  schedule  must  permit  time  and  energy  for  investment 
in  scholarly  work.  The  suggestion  of  the  A.A.T.S.  that  a  pro- 
fessor's teaching  load  should  in  no  case  exceed  12  hours  and  that 
9  hours  is  more  desirable  is  primarily  so  that  there  may  be  time 
for  wide  reading  and  research.  This  can  of  course  be  defeated  if] 
the  salary  is  insufficient  so  that  the  time  that  should  be  available;! 
for  research  and  study  must  be  used  in  speaking  engagements  tc 
supplement  income. 

Provision  needs  to  be  made  for  teachers  to  get  away  to  be 
in  communication  with  others  in  their  field.  Provision  to  attend 
scholarly  meetings  and  planned  leaves  for  study  are  not  devised 
to  make  a  professor's  life  easy  but  to  contribute  to  making  the 
theological  school  into  an  intellectual  center  of  the  church  which 
it  serves.  We  do  not  believe  that  professors  are  seeking  an  easy 
life.  We  believe  that  most  of  them  would  wish  to  make  con- 
tributions to  the  intellectual  service  of  God  by  their  church.  We 
believe  that  if  a  school  is  to  succeed  in  this  part  of  its  task  il 
must  make  such  contributions  possible  and  likely. 

Conclusion 

Let  me  in  conclusion  offer  to  the  constituency  of  South 
eastern  the  congratulations  of  the  A.A.T.S.  on  the  selection  of  t 
wise  and  able  president.  Let  me  express  publicly  to  Presiden 
Binkley  our  readiness  to  stand  behind  him  and  his  faculty  anc 
board  in  their  determination  to  make  and  keep  this  a  schoo 
of  which  Southern  Baptists  and  other  Christians  of  the  area  mat 
be  justifiably  proud. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that  the  most  important  ques 
tion  right  now  has  to  do  with  how  this  school  conceives  its  task 
It  could  emphasize  the  teaching  of  skills  and  become  a  trad<j 
school.  It  could  emphasize  the  classical  subjects  and  be  wel 
nigh  irrelevant.  It  can  choose  to  teach  men  the  great  func 
tions  of  the  ministry,  to  develop  true  men  of  God,  to  make  thi 
school  a  center  of  intellectual  ferment.  If  it  works  diligently  a 
this  latter  course  it  will  serve  the  Lord  well  and  maintain  it 
own  place  in  a  noble  company  of  service. 
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Church-World  Confrontation: 

1964 

By  Thomas  A.  Bland 

(The  Spring  Convocation  lecture,  delivered  in  the  Seminary 
Chapel,  Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina,  January  9,  1964.) 

Theology  is  a  questioning  and  answering  discipline.  More 
significantly,  theology  is  an  active  enterprise  of  wrestling  with 
ultimate  problems  as  they  arise  in  contemporary  forms.  This 
convocation  lecture  deals  with  some  present-day  expressions  of 
the  interrelations  of  religion  and  culture,  or,  of  Church  and 
World.  The  polar  categories  are  Church— that  is,  the  com- 
munity of  God's  people  bound  together  in  the  Body  of  Christ, 
expressing  a  basic  unity  in  the  midst  of  great  diversities  and 
| particularities  of  expression;  and  World— the  created,  visible, 
(material,  human  complex  of  structures  and  functions.  These  two 
entities— Church  and  World— act  and  react  upon  each  other. 

The  Church  lives  in  history  in  a  continuing  struggle  with 
jits  Lord  and  with  the  society  in  which  it  is  set.  Whenever 
Ithe  Church  self-consciously  lives  and  defines  its  action  vis-a-vis 
the  World,  it  is  concerned  that  it  relate  itself  relevantly  and 
Tedemptively  toward  the  World.  It  recognizes  that  both  Church 
jand  World  live  under  the  judgment  and  by  the  grace  of  God. 

The  Church  has  the  World  to  deal  with.  This  is  an  ines- 
capable fact.  Although  at  various  times  the  Church  responds  to 
the  World  in  different  ways— now  rejecting,  now  accommodating, 
jthen  expressing  tension— the  World  is  the  Church's  concern.  The 
^confrontation  is  not  external  entirely,  either.  The  Church  con- 
fronts the  World  beyond  its  doors,  and  it  also  confronts  the 
worldliness  which  stands  in  its  pulpits,  occupies  its  pews,  and 
|too  often  shapes  its  policies.  Consequently,  the  Church  is  a 
frequent  companion  with  the  World  in  sin.  Sometimes  the 
World  is  the  enemy  to  be  overcome.  Frequently  the  antagonist, 
the  World  is  also  to  be  befriended  by  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  the  instrument  of  God  set  for  the  salvation 
of  the  World.  The  World's  estrangement  from  God  is  to  be 
overcome,  its  brokenness  healed,  its  autonomous  and  heterono- 
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mous  idolatries  broken  down,  its  hostilities  resolved.  It  haj| 
pleased  God  to  accomplish  this  redemptive  mission  through  th 
Church.  If  the  Church  fulfills  this  mission,  it  must  confess  it 
own  sin  of  failure  to  be  the  Church  and  to  come  to  terms  wit! 
the  World.  Confession  must  be  accompanied  by  understand 
ing  of  the  culture  in  which  it  is  set. 

The  Church's  understanding  of  the  World  requires  an  acut 
appreciation  of  the  particularities  of  history,  of  present  and  paj; 
contexts  of  World  involvement.  To  some  of  these  particularities 
this  lecture  will  point.  In  a  theological  school  convocation  I 
the  southeastern  subregion  of  the  United  States,  we  are  speakin 
of  Church- World  confrontation  in  1964  A.D.  Ours  is  the  conte> 
of  an  affluent  United  States  economy,  but  an  economy  mad 
prosperous  by  the  expediencies  and  exigencies  of  an  age  of  atomi 
anxiety  and  of  frantic  military  preparedness. 

Futhermore,  ours  is  the  context  of  the  shaking  of  the  four 
dations  of  the  old  bi-racial  patterns  of  slavery,  reconstructioi 
repressive  Jim  Crow  legislation,  feudalistic  agricultural  pra( 
tices  of  landed  gentry  versus  varieties  of  sharecropping.  Wit 
their  passing,  the  Old  South  traditions  of  elegant  feasting  o 
pheasant  and  mint  julep,  on  the  one  hand,  versus  the  pellagra 
producing  diets  of  hardtack,  collard  greens,  and  fat  pork  mea 
on  the  other,  have  now  largely  entered  the  domain  of  the  souti. 
em  mystique. 

Currently,  our  context  is  that  of  the  breakup  of  the  pattern 
of  legalized  racial  segregation  and  the  increasingly  aggressiv 
and  articulate  efforts  of  our  largest  racial  minority  group  t 
achieve  full  acceptance  in  society,  as  promised  in  the  basic  tenet 
of  our  American  democracy;  and  in  the  Church,  as  promise 
in  the  basic  affirmations  of  our  Christian  faith. 


In  addition,  our  context  is  one  of  rapid  transition  from  thl 
primary-group  easygoing  associations  of  a  vanishing  open  couEj 
try  to  the  depersonalizing  realities  of  a  technical  civilization,  wit] 
cities,  automation,  fragmented  communities,  rootless  social  es 
istence,  geographic  and  social  mobility  as  accompaniments  o 
the  continuing  industrial  revolution. 

In  retrospect  we  see  that  the  twentieth  century  began  i 
such  a  mood  of  optimism  that  a  leading  religious  journal  adopte< 
the  title,  The  Christian  Century.  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  recallin; 
his  experience  as  an  English  boy  during  Victorian  England' 
Diamond  Jubilee,  wrote: 

I  remember  the  atmosphere.    It  was:  well,  here  we 
are  on  the  top  of  the  world  to  stay  there— forever!  There  is 
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of  course,  a  thing  called  history,  but  history  is  something 
unpleasant  that  happens  to  other  people.  We  are  com- 
fortably outside  all  that.  I  am  sure,  if  I  had  been  a  small  boy 
in  New  York  in  1897  I  should  have  felt  the  same.  Of  course, 
if  I  had  been  a  small  boy  in  1897  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
United  States,  I  should  then  have  known  from  my  parents 
that  history  had  happened  to  my  people  in  my  part  of  the 
world.1 

The  mixed  southern  mood  of  bitterness  and  optimism  at 
he  turn  of  the  century  has  never  completely  disappeared, 
lowever,  there  have  been  such  constant  pressures  on  the  reg- 
Dnal  and  national  culture  within  the  first  six  and  one-third 
lecades  of  the  twentieth  century  that  crises  have  eroded  iso- 
itionism  and  complacency,  although  not  sufficiently.  The  First 
Vorld  War  really  thrust  the  United  States  into  the  modern 
/orld.  The  twenties  and  the  thirties  witnessed  the  alternate 
iflation  and  depression  of  an  economy  which,  under  the  impact 
f  a  growing  and  then  shrinking  industrialization,  experienced 
(ie  fatal  weaknesses  of  laissez-faire  capitalism.  The  thirties 
nd  early  forties  were  marked  by  experimentation  with  the 
jSJew  Deal"  philosophy  of  a  planned  democracy.  World  War 
I  came  with  its  global  involvements,  and  the  end  of  that  strug- 
le  was  the  beginning  of  the  Atomic  Age.  This  age  brought  the 
pennies  of  massive  annihilation,  and  it  ushered  in  the  Cold  War. 

We  are  now  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  that  Cold  War.  This 
pars  college  freshmen  never  lived  in  a  world  not  plagued 
fith  the  taut-nerved  power  struggle  of  the  great  nations.  The 
Wakening  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  have 
iiade  giant  strides  in  their  claims  for  their  share  in  the  earth's 
^sources.  The  great  powers,  both  democratic  and  communistic, 
pntinue  to  seek  to  commit  these  nations  to  their  radically  op- 
tased  goals  and  viewpoints. 

j    The  particularities  of  the  Church- World  confrontation  today, 
lierefore,  are  global  in  extent  and  impact.    Revolutions,  both 
eaceful  and  warlike,  continue.   Changes  which  formerly  were 
e  accomplishments  of  centuries  have  been  telescoped  into 
3cades.   "Rapid  social  change"  is  a  rubric  under  which  social 
ralysts  and  churchmen  subsume  a  host  of  variables  involved 
the  struggle  for  existence  in  a  world  where  everybody  is  in- 
quoted  in  Harry  Ashmore,  An  Epitaph  for  Dixie  (New  York;  W. 
.  Norton  Company,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  173 
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volved,  one  way  or  another,  in  anybody's  battle  for  freedcjr 
from  hunger  and  misery,  disease  and  illiteracy.  This  world  Ij 
become  so  interdependent  that  any  people's  struggle  with  injv 
tice  and  tyranny,  or  with  the  threat  of  atomic  annihilate 
should  be  every  people's  concern  and  responsibility. 

Of  all  people  who  ought  to  be  responding  to  the  challeni 
of  contemporary  culture  are  the  people  of  God,  the  Church.  I 
order  to  do  this  effectively,  the  Church  must  reaffirm  its  identl 
and  its  vocation.  It  must  free  itself  of  some  illusions.  It  mm 
devote  its  energies  to  a  relevant  ministry  to  specific  cultul 
needs.  The  remainder  of  this  lecture  is  addressed  to  these  c(j 
cerns. 


What  is  the  Church,  and  what  is  the  Church's  task  in  I 


World?  This  is  a  question  of  vast  proportions.  It  is  presumptucs 


to  ask  it.  It  is  even  more  presumptuous  to  attempt  an  answfe 
While  recognizing  that  no  comprehensive  statement  can  be  map 
here,  certain  tentative  and  partial  statements  are  offered. 

The  Church  is  universal,  and  it  is  local.  It  is  the  houseful 
of  faith,  the  family  of  God,  the  elect  covenant  people  of  II 
purpose  and  promise.  It  is  spiritual,  and  it  is  visible.  It  is  belli 
community  of  faith  and  social  institution. 

The  origin  of  the  Church  is  in  God  and  His  purposes.  |a 
the  community  of  God's  people  Israel  was  the  forerunner  of  t| 
Church.    The  Church  is  the  Israel  of  God.    Of  the  many  il 
ages  of  the  Church  described  in  the  New  Testament,  the  imai 
of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is,  for  our  purposes,  m 
instructive.  The  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  firmly  rooted 
indissoluble  relation  to  the  very  temporal,  socio-historica' 
act  of  God  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ.   The  church  is  in- 
disputably formed  around  that  concrete  historical  figure 
The  event  to  which  it  looks  back  as  decisive  for  its  existence 
is  the  event  of  the  life,  death  and  resurrection  of  this  particu- 
lar man.   The  risen  Christ  who  is  present  with  and  in  the 
church  is  none  other  than  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was 
present  in  the  flesh  ( it  is  not  just  "any"  resurrection  that  the 
church  celebrates,  but  the  resurrection  of  this  man,  cf.  Lk 
24:19ff).    It  is  he  who  is  remembered,  the  one  who  waj 
crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate.   So  the  church  has  its  hein£ 
as  the  community  which  remembers  him.  ...  2 

2Claude  Welch,  The  Reality  of  the  Church  (New  York:  Cha: 
Scribner's  Sons,  1958),  p.  68. 
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A  corollary  of  this  recognition  of  the  Church  as  the  Body 
f  Christ  is  that  the  Church  belongs  to  Christ.  Therefore,  the 
Ihurch  is  not  the  Church  because  of  what  man  is  and  has  done 
ut  because  of  what  God  is  and  has  done  through  Christ. 

Furthermore,  the  Church  is,  as  Josiah  Royce  described  it, 
le  beloved  community  of  memory  and  of  hope.  The  memory 
nd  hope  of  the  Church  have  more  than  immanentally  histori- 
al  reference,  because  the  Jesus  Whom  it  remembers  is  ac- 
nowledged  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  the  liv- 
ig  Lord  present  in  the  Church,  and  the  One  Who  is  to  come, 
s  the  Body  of  Christ  the  Church  coheres  in  Christ,  Who  is  its 
[ead. 

Solus  Christus  is  the  source  and  center  of  the  Christian  com- 
lunity.  The  koinonia  of  the  Church  is  the  fellowship  in  Christ. 
|  is  the  fellowship  whose  organic  integration  and  growth  are 
erived  from  Christ.  The  community  aspect  of  the  Church  is 
articipation  with  others  in  the  commonly-shared  divine  reali- 
es  and  gifts.  Derivatively,  the  koinonia  is  the  interpersonal 
fllowship  of  Christians  as  members  of  the  Church. 

There  is  a  fairly  common  and  apparently  chronic  occupa- 
onal  disease  among  theologians  described  by  Melancthon  as 
>Mes  theologorum,  roughly  translated,  the  "rages  of  the  theo- 
gians!"  One  of  the  ways  in  which  this  disease  periodically 
[•esents  itself  is  in  arguments  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
jhurch.  Is  the  Church  only  koinonia?  Is  it  primarily  koinonia 
hd  secondarily  an  institution?  On  this  much  division  of  opin- 
|n  exists.  As  one  vocationally  interested  in  theological  disci- 
''ines  and  in  the  social  sciences  I  hazard  the  judgment  that 
lis  is  not  an  either/or  question. 

|  The  careful  student  should  beware  of  the  error  of  reduction- 
p,  whether  it  be  doctrinal  reductionism  or  social  reductionism. 
;be  Church  is  both  koinonia  and  institution;  It  is  a  community 
time  and  space,  a  congregatio  whose  self-existence  is  quite 
ibiilar  to  that  of  other  communities.  (In  this  it  is  institution), 
evertheless,  in  its  historical  existence  the  Church  is  the  convo- 
Uioy  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  God.  (Herein  it  is 
'Immunity ) . 

"Community"  and  "institution"  are  polar  terms,  both  of 
'fiich  are  required  to  define  the  Church.  H.  Richard  Niebuhr 
Is  wisely  noted  that  questions  concerning  whether  the  Church 
i  primarily  institution  or  primarily  community,  or  whether  one 
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of  these  is  prior,  are  as  unanswerable  as  the  question  of  whethe 
thought  or  language  came  first.3 

Professor  James  Gustafson  discusses  the  Church  as  a  huma: 
community  (that  is,  as  an  institution),  in  his  volume  Treasur 
in  Earthen  Vessels.    He  describes  the  Church's  functions  as  a: 
institution  in  terms  of  human  associations,  politics,  language 
interpretation,  memory,  understanding,  belief,  and  action  i 
the  dual  perspective  of  social  necessity  and  of  God's  ordering 
With  great  clarity  and  careful  analysis  he  builds  his  thesis  tha 
it  is  the  Church's  character  as  an  "earthen  vessel"  that  makes 
effective.    It  is  earthen— made  of  the  stuff  of  nature  and 
history.    It  is  a  vessel— it  is  useful.    He  recognizes  that 
the  persisting  institutional  patterns  of  ministry,  sacraments, 
and  other  forms  of  Church  life  are  from  a  social  point  of 
view  necessary  developments  in  order  to  preserve  the  his- 
torical existence  of  the  community,   and  particularly  its 
special  identity  as  a  Christian  community.  ...  4 
In  a  recent  ecumenical  document  "institution"  is  define* 
operationally  as  "...  a  definite  and  established  structure,  buil 
around  and  sustaining  one  or  more  social  functions,  and  chaij 
acterized  by  such  traits  as  durability,  persistence,  and  stabii 
ity."   In  this  sense,  "institution" 

is  obviously  a  phenomenon  to  be  found  virtually  everywhere  f 
in  the  life  of  the  Church.    Preaching  and  administration  j 
of  the  sacraments,  worship  and  ministry,  creedal  statements, 
missions  and  moral  conduct,  may  thus  be  termed  institutions 
or  said  to  possess  institutional  aspects.   Churches  are  insti-  | 
tutionalized  both  by  their  own  functions  and  roles  and  by 
their  response  to  stimuli  of  the  environment.  ...  5 

In  relation  to  our  theme  of  Church-World  confrontation  thi 
view  of  the  Church  as  community  and  as  institution  is  very  impor 
tant.  On  the  one  hand,  transcendence  over  culture  is  affirmed 
On  the  other,  cultural  relativities  are  recognized.  The  Church  i 
chameleon-like.  It  partakes  of  its  culture.  The  Church  of  Eng 
land  is  as  English  as  Yorkshire  pudding!  The  German  Lutherai 

3H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  The  Purpose  of  the  Church  and  Its  Ministr. 
(New  York:  Harper,  1956),  p.  22. 

*James  M.  Gustafson,  Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels  (New  YorI< 
Harper,  1961),  p.  100. 


5Nils  Ehrenstrom  and  Walter  G.  Muelder,  editors,  Institutionali 
and  Church  Unity  (New  York:  Association  Press,  1963),  p.  27. 
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Church  is  as  German  as  sauerkraut!  Herein  lies  one  of  the 
Church's  persisting  perils! 

II 

With  regard  to  the  Church's  relation  to  its  culture,  one  may 
;ay  that  the  Church  fulfills  its  vocation  first  by  being  the 
Church.  It  seeks  to  discover  God's  judgment  on  itself  and  on 
he  World.  It  maintains  a  posture  of  critical  conscience  for  the 
World.  It  proclaims  the  good  news  of  the  grace  of  God.  It 
vins  to  Christian  discipleship  and  nourishes  the  growth  in  knowl- 
jdge  and  grace  of  persons  for  whom  Christ  died.  It  leads  them 
:o  see  the  relationship  of  their  worship  and  their  work,  and  it 
rives  guidance  in  the  cultivation  of  their  spiritual  life.  It 
iharpens  the  ethical  insights  of  its  members  and  sends  them  out 
nto  the  World  to  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  truth 
md  justice.  In  proportion  to  its  success  or  failure  in  these  en- 
leavors  the  Church  largely  succeeds  or  fails  in  its  impact  upon 
he  World. 

As  the  people  of  God  confront  the  World,  at  least  four 
phristian  opportunities  are  presented:  (1)  There  is  the  chal- 
enge  of  Christian  presence  in  the  world  as  light,  as  salt,  as 
eaven.  (2)  There  are  the  myriad  opportunities  of  diakonia—oi 
ervice,  from  the  giving  of  the  cup  of  cold  water,  to  the  care 
>f  the  sick,  the  orphan,  and  the  aged.  (3)  There  are  the  spe- 
cific calls  for  Christian  action.  Such  action  often  is  unpublicized 
jnd  undramatic.  (4)  There  is  the  engagement  we  have  called 
Evangelism  which,  in  our  time,  must  take  on  more  of  the 
haracter  of  true  dialogue  between  Christians  and  non-Chris- 
ians. 


In  addition  to  the  Church's  understanding  of  itself  and  of 
:s  task  in  the  World,  there  are  certain  cherished  illusions  which 
;ae  Church  has  held  more  or  less  tenaciously  and  which  must  be 
iven  up  in  the  interest  of  genuinely  relevant  confrontation  to- 

There  is  the  illusion  of  complete  non-involvement  in  the 
Vorld.  This  is  impossible!  The  monk  who  enters  the  monas- 
3ry  or  the  radical  sect  practicing  an  intra-world  asceticism 
re  nevertheless  involved  in  the  World. 

A  second  illusion  is  the  promotion  of  shining  causes.  The 
ctivism  of  Christianity  in  American  culture  has  been  expressed 
i  the  historic  revivals  in  New  England  and  on  the  expanding 
rontiers  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.    In  the 
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nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  there  were  the  crusades  for  the; 
abolition  of  human  slavery,  the  prohibition  movement,  and! 
currently,  the  movements  for  racial  desegregation.  In  the  presenj 
and  in  the  future,  the  real  battles  of  Christian  faith  and  ethiq 
will  not  be  waged  through  such  shining  causes  as  in  the  dairj] 
decisions  and  actions  of  responsible  persons  and  groups. 

A  third  illusion  from  which  the  Church  urgently  needs  t(| 
free  itself  is  the  inaccurate  identification  of  the  word  spokeii 
with  the  deed  accomplished.  Preaching  is  not  enough.  Proj 
nouncements  of  denominational  and  conciliar  Church  group! 
are  not  sufficient.  Action  should  follow,  but  is  not  synonymoul 
with,  the  word  uttered. 

The  fiction  of  once-for-all  solutions  and  clear-cut  one  hun| 
dred  per  cent  Christian  victories  is  a  fourth  illusion  which  mus 
be  dispelled.  Ethical  decisions  and  actions  very  frequently  con! 
tain  ambiguities.  Realism  in  achieving  proximate  solutions  m 
goals  is  the  effective  antidote  for  this  illusion. 

IV 

If  the  Church  in  the  South  today  is  to  confront  the  dynami< 
southern  culture  relevantly,  it  must  deal  effectively  with  two  ur 
gent  cultural  dilemmas. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  changing  pattern  of  race  relations 
In  my  opinion  this  is  the  number  one  regional  and  nationa 
problem,  and  it  is  among  the  top  three  world  problems. 

The  Church  must  first  set  its  own  house  in  order.  Le 
judgment  begin  here.  Preaching  and  practice  must  be  judged  ii 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament  teaching  that  all  divisive  distinc 
tions  are  overcome  and  done  away  in  Jesus  Christ.  Prophetii! 
Christian  preaching,  living,  and  action  by  both  ministers  an( 
laymen  will  be  necessary  if  the  Church  is  not  to  be  in  the  ver 
rear  guard  of  the  now  passing  segregated  society. 

Moreover,  the  Church  must  recognize  race  prejudice  fo 
what  it  is  and  deal  with  it  as  such.  It  has  been  defined  in  th< 
work  of  Myrdal  as  a  moral  problem.  However,  it  is  mud; 
deeper  than  that.  Racial  prejudice  is  but  another  expression 
of  that  pride  or  hybris  which  is  universal,  original  sin.  There 
fore,  the  Church  has  responsibilities  and  resources  for  dealin; 
with  the  problem  of  sin. 

Furthermore,  the  Church  must  find  ways  to  reduce  extrem 
ist  tensions  and  tendencies.  1963  was  infamous  for  its  violence 
The  impact  of  the  Christian  gospel  of  forgiveness  and  recon 
ciliation  is  desperately  needed. 
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In  addition,  the  Church  needs  to  be  thinking  ahead  with 
the  most  thoughtful  and  constructive  leaders  in  the  community 
and  region  concerning  the  chartering  of  a  peaceful  and  just 
transition  in  the  area  of  inter  group  relations. 

Another  revolution  is  going  on  in  the  South.  That  is  the 
urbanization  of  the  region.  Reliable  demographers  predict  the 
appearance  of  an  urban  crescent  between  Washington  and  At- 
lanta within  the  next  twenty  years.  Much  of  the  Southeast  will 
undergo  marked  changes. 

In  general,  the  Church,  and  especially  Protestantism,  has 
not  been  very  successful  in  its  ministry  to  cities.  An  ecumenical 
study  document  declared  in  1948  that  three  great  areas  of  the 
jWorld  have  not  really  been  penetrated  by  the  Church— Hinduism, 
jtslam,  and  the  culture  of  modern  cities.  As  the  South  continues 
£o  become  urbanized,  a  new  challenge  confronts  the  Christian 
phurch.  The  answer  to  the  challenge  of  urbanization  largely  de- 
pends upon  what  we  do  to  get  ready  for  it. 


;  In  conclusion,  let  us  be  reminded  that  the  problem  of 
thurch-World  confrontation  is  a  personal  challenge  to  each  of 
lis.  In  full  recognition  that  the  Kingdom  and  the  power  and  the 
glory  are  Christ's,  let  us  seek  His  mind  and  spirit  in  the  "living 
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pf  these  days. 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Interpretation  of  the  Bible 

CHAPTERS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  NEW  TESTAMENT  TEXTUAL 
CRITICISM.  By  Bruce  M.  Metzger.  Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
mans,  1963.  $4.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  by  Professor  Metzger  of  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  is  "to  survey  certain  significant  areas  within  the  broad 
field  of  the  history  of  New  Testament  textual  criticism"  (p.  ix),  such  as 
the  Lucianic  recension  of  the  Greek  Bible,  the  Caesarean  text  of  the 
gospels,  etc.  Special  attention  is  given  to  textual  work  by  Slavic  and 
Hispanic  scholars.  In  an  appendix  the  author  discusses  the  significant  con 
tributions  to  textual  criticism  made  by  the  English  printer,  William  Bow- 
yer,  Jr.  One  of  the  most  helpful  aspects  (to  persons  working  in  this 
field)  of  this  volume  is  the  listing  of  many  topics  which  should  receive 
further  study.  W.C.S. 

TELL  EL  AMARNA  AND  THE  BIBLE.  By  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan:  Baker  Book  House,  1963.  $1.50. 

Earlier  studies  concerning  Tell  el  Amarna  misled  many  students 
into  false  assumptions.  Later  studies  have  given  stability  and  reasonable- 
ness to  interpretations  and  to  applications.  Though  this  volume  does 
not  provide  anything  necessarily  new  or  arresting,  it  does  discuss  such 
matters  as  discoveries  at  Tell  el  Amarna,  Atonism,  Trade  and  Commerce 
during  the  Amarna  Age,  Art,  and  possible  points  of  influence  upon  bib- 
lical materials.  The  chief  value  probably  lies  in  the  gathering  together 
of  related  items.  M.H.L. 

THE  DEAD  SEA  SCRIPTURES  in  English  Translation  with  Introduction 
and  Notes.  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  By  Theodor  H.  Gaster,| 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Anchor  Books,  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1964i 
$1.45. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  1956  edition  has  been  retained  by  the! 
editor  in  this  revision;  namely,  to  provide  a  complete  and  reliable  trans-j 
lation  of  all  the  sufficiently  well-preserved  fragments  of  texts  which 
were  found  almost  20  years  ago  in  various  places  in  proximity  to  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  scroll  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  other  fragmentary  preserved 
Biblical  manuscripts,  did  not  find  a  place  for  inclusion.  Revised  trans- 
lations, copious  notes,  Analytical  Index,  and  List  of  Biblical  Quotations 
and  Parallels  make  the  work  significant  and  to  be  sought  after  by  laymen 
who  want  to  have  an  instructed  opinion  about  the  past  and  its  literature, 

M.H.L. 

THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  By  Esther  Kellner. 
Garden  City,  New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1963.  367 
pages.  $4.95. 

This  book  is  a  simple,  readable,  fairly  reliable  guide  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  Old  Testament.  It  contains  maps,  drawings,  photo 
graphs,  chronological  tables,  and  much  information  about  places,  prac- 
tices, personalities,  beliefs,  and  events  in  the  Old  Testament  World.  Th 
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luthor  reveals  acquaintance  with  scholarly  sources,  though  all  Old  Testa- 
nent  scholars  will  not  agree  with  all  that  she  says.  Miss  Kellner's  book 
.ould  be  valuable  for  pastors  and  lay  people  either  as  a  reference  book  or 
is  a  studybook.  J.L.G. 

JOWING  AND  REAPING.    By  Emil  Brunner.    Richmond:  John  Knox 
Press,   1964.    91  pages.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  paperback  edition  of  an  English  translation  of  a  book  first 
jublished  in  German  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  in  1946.  It  contains  a 
leries  of  ten  sermons  on  the  Parables  of  Jesus,  first  delivered  from  the 
Dulpit  of  the  Fraumunster  Church  in  Zurich  and  later  set  down  in  print, 
rhese  dynamic  sermons  illustrate  the  ability  of  a  world-renowned  the- 
)logian  to  relate  Biblical  truth  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  ordinary 
Deople  of  our  day.    The  book  is  well  worth  its  price.  J.L.G. 

^MOS  AND  HIS  MESSAGE.  By  Roy  Lee  Honeycutt.  Nashville:  Broad- 
j     man  Press,  1963.    182  pages.  $3.75. 

Dr.  Roy  Lee  Honeycutt,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament 
interpretation  at  Midwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  has  ren- 
lered  a  valuable  service  to  serious  Bible  students  in  the  Christian  com- 
hunity  by  providing  a  good  expository  commentary  on  the  prophecy  of 
^mos.  The  author  divides  the  book  of  Amos  into  separate  sections  and 
ileals  with  each  section  in  detail.  He  takes  seriously  the  historical- 
iritical  approach  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  demonstrates  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  scholarship  in  the  field.  Utilizing  the  positive 
jontributions  of  historical,  archaeological,  literary,  and  textual  studies, 
je  seeks  to  discover  the  message  of  Amos  for  the  people  of  the  prophet's 
|wn  day.  However,  he  does  not  stop  there.  Convinced  that  the  mes- 
£ge  of  Amos  is  "the  message  of  God  for  every  man  of  every  generation, 
[Hp  word  of  God  breaking  forth  ever  again  to  speak  to  the  heart  of 
tan,"  Dr.  Honeycutt  endeavors  to  relate  that  message  to  the  problems 
nd  needs  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  here  that  the  author  is  at  his 
est. 

Although  he  does  not  intend  his  book  to  be  concerned  primarily  with 
ijuestions  of  unity  and  authorship,  Dr.  Honeycutt  does  face  the  problems 
psed  by  the  prophecy  of  Amos  and  states  his  own  position  with  regard 
9  those  problems.  Neither  the  reviewer  nor  the  reader  will  necessarily 
gree  with  the  author's  conclusion  in  every  case,  but  both  can  be  grate- 
m  for  a  frank  handling  of  the  matters  involved.  Numerous  footnotes 
|id  an  extended  bibliography  will  assist  the  person  who  is  desirous  of 
ping  deeper  in  the  study  of  Amos. 

j  The  book  is  basically  conservative  in  theology  and  constructive  in 
pproach.  It  can  provide  helpful  insights  and  an  enrichment  of  under- 
anding  for  alert  pastors,  teachers,  and  lay  people  generally.  J.L.G. 

REACHING  VALUES  FROM  THE  PAPYRI.  By  Herschel  H.  Hobbs. 
j    Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House.  $2.95. 

I  One  would  hardly  expect  the  pastor  of  a  large  city  church  to  write 
book  like  this.  But  Herschel  Hobbs  is  a  versatile  man.  In  addition 
serving  as  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Oklahoma  City  and  as 
esident  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  he  has  found  time  to  write 
number  of  books  and  articles.    Years  ago  at  the  Louisville  Seminary  he 
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acquired  a  taste  for  scholarly  New  Testament  study,  including  study  o 
the  Greek  New  Testament  and  the  papyri.  This  has  served  him  well,  anc: 
now  he  produces  this  interesting  book,  which  proves  that  a  busy  pastoi 
can  "keep  up  his  Greek"  and  at  the  same  time  provides  some  in 
triguing  suggestions  for  sermons  and  exegetical  study.  E.A.McD. 

STUDIES  IN  GENESIS  ONE.     By  Edward  J.  Young.  Philadelphia! 

Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Co.,  1964.  $1.50. 

Professor  Edward  J.  Young  is  certainly  one  of  the  leading  conservaj 
tive  Old  Testament  scholars  at  work  today.  In  this  work,  he  proceeds  oi| 
the  basis  of  two  simple  assumptions: 

First,  the  Bible  is  the  authoritative  Word,  therefore  trustworthy  and 
dependable. 

Second,  "strict  and  accurate  exegesis"  is  the  soundest  basis  for  inter! 

preting  Scripture. 
Though  this  is  a  conservative  work,  theologians  and  students  of  al 
persuasions  could  profit  by  reading  it.  B.E.S. 

II.  Historical  Interpretation  of  Christianity 

MEMOIRS  OF  CHILDHOOD  AND  YOUTH.    Albert  Schweitzer.  Nev 
York:  Macmillan  Paperbacks,  1963.  $.95. 

For  devotional  reading  one  could  do  no  better  than  reading  thesf 
charming  recollections  of  the  boyhood  of  Albert  Schweitzer,  one  of  th| 
truly  great  Christians  of  our  age.  He  discusses  topics  from  pain  to  poetr 
and  temper  to  tolerance.  One  of  his  finest  reflections  is  concerning  mu 
tual  knowledge  and  respect  for  personhood  (p.  109ff.)  His  idealism  i 
reflected  in  the  following  statement:  "The  ripeness,  then,  that  our  de 
velopment  must  aim  at  is  one  which  makes  us  simpler,  more  truthful! 
purer,  more  peace-loving,  meeker,  kinder,  more  sympathetic.  That  i|| 
the  only  way  in  which  we  are  to  sober  down  with  age.  That  is  the  pn 
cess  in  which  the  soft  iron  of  youthful  idealism  hardens  into  the  ste 
of  a  full-grown  idealism  which  can  never  be  lost."  (pp.  120,  121.) 
book  is  highly  recommended.  G.H.S. 

WHEN  FAITH  MEETS  FAITH.    David  M.  Stowe.    New  York:  Friend 
ship  Press,    1963.  $3.50. 

With  the  current  interest  in  so-called  "comparative  religion,"  this 
work  written  on  the  layman's  level  is  definitely  welcomed.  Stowe  hsj! 
the  background  for  the  subject,  and  in  addition  he  writes  nicely.  Way 
of  confrontation  are  suggested  which  categorize  us  all.  With  the  propC 
viewpoint  delineated,  the  author  launches  into  an  interesting  survej 
of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  Islam,  and  Communisn| 
He  concludes  with  discussions  of  distinctives  and  the  call  to  witness 

Churches  will  find  this  a  very  helpful  guide  for  study  groups  o 
world  religions.  G.H.S. 

THE  CHURCH  IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA.     By  Francis  Price  Jone 
New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1962.  $1.95. 

SERVANTS  OF  GOD  IN  PEOPLE'S  CHINA.    By  Katherine  Hockii 

New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1962.  $1.75. 

These  two  paperbacks  provide  the  best  information  available  aboi 
what  is  happening  to  the  Christian  Church  in  China  under  the  Communi: 
regime.    Dr.  Hockin's  book  is  oriented  to  college  students  but  is  suitabl 
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for  a  much  wider  readership  as  well.  It  gives  more  of  the  political  back- 
ground than  does  the  larger  book  by  Dr.  Jones,  while  the  latter  provides 
more  information  about  the  Church  per  se. 

Both  books  are  honest,  sympathetic  and  authoritative  accounts  by 
former  missionaries  to  China.  Dr.  Hockin  is  now  extension  secretary  for 
the  Student  Christian  Movement;  while  Dr.  Jones  is  consultant  to  the 
Far  Eastern  Office  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  and  editor  of 
the  China  Bulletin.  E.L.C. 

A  HISTORY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MISSIONS.    By  Stephen  Neill.  Baltimore: 
Penguin  Books,  1964.  $2.25. 

Histories  of  Christian  missions  are  all  too  few.  Therefore,  this 
history  by  a  world-renowned  missionary  scholar  is  especially  welcome. 
[It  is  a  paperback,  and  hence  of  moderate  price,  but  it  is  a  sizable  book 
j(622  pages  with  bibliography  and  index).  The  book  is  volume  six  of 
the  "Pelican  History  of  the  Church"  and  is  a  "Pelican  Original." 

Like  the  famous  seven-volume  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Chris- 
tianity by  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette,  this  history  includes  the  missions 
bf  non-Protestant  churches  as  well  as  Protestant.  However,  the  period- 
hzation  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  Latourette.  There  is  the  fine  bal- 
ance of  historical  record  and  prophetic  interpretation  which  one  would 
expect  from  Bishop  Neill. 

There  are  some  errors  in  foreign  names  which  should  be  corrected 
in  future  printings.  For  example,  the  name  of  the  Meiji  emperor  of 
jfapan,  which  is  Mutsuhito,  appears  as  "Mitsahito"  (p.  326).  E.L.C. 

[THE  PROSPECTS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 

Edited  by  M.  Searle  Bates  and  Wilhelm  Pauck.  New  York:  Charles 
j      Scribner's  Sons,  1964.  $4.95. 

)  Sixteen  essays  written  by  world  Christian  leaders,  most  of  whom 
jfiave  had  some  connection  with  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York,  comprise  this  book.  It  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen, 
leader  in  the  Christian  world  mission  and  the  ecumenical  movement,  and 
Until  recently  President  of  Union  Theological  Seminary.  The  book  in- 
cludes incisive  articles  on  all  the  major  areas  of  the  world,  attempting 
to  assess  the  present  situation  and  future  prospects  of  Christianity  in  these 
diverse  areas. 

i|  Some  of  the  articles  are  brilliant  and  all  are  competent  and  valuable, 
facts  and  statistics  are  not  neglected,  but  the  emphasis  is  upon  inter- 
pretation rather  than  cataloging  of  facts.  This  meaty  volume  is  worth 
jhe  price.  E.L.C. 

fHE   CHRISTIANS   IN  KOREA.     By   Samuel   Hugh   Moffett.  New 
York:  Friendship  Press,  1962.    $1.95  (paperback). 

Christian  history  in  Korea  is  in  large  measure  a  history  of  heroism, 
there  is  the  story,  for  example,  of  Pastor  Yang- Won  Son,  whose  two 
ons,  both  college  students,  were  brutally  shot  down  by  a  nineteen  year 
>ld  Communist  because  they  would  not  renounce  their  Christian  faith, 
'astor  Son  insisted  that  the  young  murderer  not  be  executed  but  rather 
urned  over  to  him  as  his  own  son.  The  military  authorities  granted  his 
equest;  and  the  boy's  parents  were  so  overcome  with  gratitude  that 
hey  asked  that  the  pastor's  sixteen  year  old  daughter  be  given  to  them 
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as  their  daughter.  The  girl  and  her  father  agreed,  for  the  sake  of 
her  Christian  witness  to  her  adopted  parents. 

This  book  is  a  highly  readable  description  of  the  heroic  history 
and  present  situation  of  Christianity  in  Korea.  The  author  is  a  mission- 
ary and  son  of  missionary  parents  to  Korea.  E.L.C. 

III.  Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 

EXPLORING  THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  MIND.    By  David  Wesley 
Soper.    New  York:  Philosophical  Library,  1964.  $5.00. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  renowned  for  his  incisive  interpretation 
of  the  several  types  of  theology  which  are  being  produced  in  the  con- 
temporary Christian  world.  In  this  work  he  engages  upon  what  may! 
be  described  as  a  "travelogue"  of  sixteen  provinces  of  that  world,  in 
which  he  records  his  interviews  with  almost  half  a  hundred  representa- 
tive churchmen  from  American,  British  and  European  Protestantism,  as 
well  as  from  the  Roman  and  Orthodox  Catholic  communions.  The  result! 
makes  for  an  interesting  "sampling"  of  opinion  from  the  world  Christian 
community.  By  the  nature  of  the  interviews,  however,  the  work  hardly; 
lends  itself  to  a  study  in  any  considerable  depth.  S.A.N. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMMUNISM.     By  Henlee  H.  Barnette; 
Grand  Rapids:    Baker  Book  House,  1964.    Paperback.  $1.00. 

The  need  for  serious,  objective  study  of  Communism  by  Christians 
in  America  today  is  underscored  both  by  the  insidious  but  relentless 
onslaught  of  this  chief  secular  rival  of  Christian  faith  and  by  the  pres- 
ence in  the  so-called  "anti-Communist"  literature  of  propagandistic  pole- 
mics compounded  of  half-truths  and  errors.  Henlee  H.  Barnette,  Pro- 
fessor of  Christian  Ethics  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
has  written  an  objective,  informative  book  which  answers  both  these 
needs. 

Professor  Barnette's  purpose  is  "to  present  in  non-technical  terms 
an  analysis  of  the  Communist-Christian  encounter,  and  to  suggest  guide- 
lines for  Christian  action  in  meeting  Communism's  challenge."  (Preface. 
p.  7).  In  seven  chapters  the  aims,  personalities,  and  central  concepts 
of  Communism  are  presented.  The  strong  and  weak  points  of  Commu- 
nism are  argued,  and  the  position  of  representative  Christian  thinkers 
are  assessed.  The  final  chapter,  "Guidelines  for  Christian  Action,"  calls 
for  the  implementation  of  the  Christian  faith  and  ethic  in  strategic  world 
missions  and  evangelism,  and  in  personal  and  corporate  discipline  and' 
church  renewal.  The  book  is  admirably  documented  with  footnotes  and 
a  selective  bibliography. 

This  inexpensive  excellent  Introduction  to  Communism  is  com- 
mended for  individual  and  group  study  by  Christian  lavmen  and  pastors. 

T.A.B. 

MAN  IN  GOD'S  WORLD.  By  Helmut  Thielicke,  John  W.  Doberstein, 
Editor  and  Translator.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1963.  $3.95. 
If  one  reads  the  foreword  to  this  volume  it  will  be  difficult  foi 
him  to  set  it  aside  until  he  has  read  the  entire  book.  For  in  his  pre- 
liminary statement  the  author,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  parish 
minister  in  Europe  today,    reveals  that  these  messages  were  delivered 
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during  the  darkest  days  of  the  "blitz"  bombings  of  Germany  during  the 
Second  World  War.  With  death  stalking  the  streets  and  with  the  rubble 
of  destruction  piled  high  all  around,  thousands  of  the  populace  as- 
sembled regularly  to  hear  this  minister  deliver  his  soul  upon  themes 
[which  were  pertinent  to  the  human  situation.  Ably  translated  into 
English,  these  discussions  of  the  profoundest  aspects  of  the  Gospel  rep- 
resent what  may  be  by  far  the  best  of  the  several  volumes  of  the  author's 
published  discourses.  S.A.N. 

LETTERS  TO  MY  GOD.   By  Dagobert  D.  Runes.  New  York:  Philosophi- 
cal Library,  1958.  $2.00. 

This  is  a  volume  of  approximately  fifty  pages  which  could  easily  be 
dismissed  as  semi-poetic  sentimentality  were  it  not  for  the  profundity  of 
much  of  its  descriptive  language.  Its  verbiage  is  given  to  what  could 
be  called  free  verse  and  it  abounds  in  imagery  of  deep  religious  devotion, 
lit  is  considerably  overburdened  with  aspects  of  the  problem  of  natural  and 
moral  evil  but  this  serves  to  intensify  the  author's  devotional  perspective. 
A  tone  of  mysticism  underlies  its  candid  discourse.  S.A.N. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  WORLD  OF  C.  S.  LEWIS,  By  Clyde  S.  Kilby.  Grand 
,  Rapids:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  1964.  $4.50. 
j  When  the  news  of  C.  S.  Lewis'  death  on  November  22,  1963,  was 
announced,  many  throughout  the  Christian  world  felt  that  they  had  lost 
a  personal  friend.  It  was  not  that  they  had  known  much  about  him,  for 
gxcept  in  his  autobiography  which  concludes  when  he  was  only  thirty-one, 
he  had  been  reticent  about  personal  matters.  Rather  it  was  because  this 
['apostle  to  the  agnostics"  had  helped  many  to  answer  some  of  the  per- 
plexing questions  of  our  times. 

Now,  in  The  Christian  World  of  C.  S.  Lewis,  Dr.  Clyde  S.  Kilby 
affords  old  friends  of  Lewis  a  completed  biography,  a  review  of  his 
writings  and  an  evaluation  of  his  contribution.  For  those  who  have  not 
read  Screwtape  Letters,  The  Great  Divorce,  Miracles,  Mere  Chris- 
ianity,  etc.,  here  is  a  helpful  introduction  to  one  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury's most  creative  and  challenging  writers. 

Dr.  Kilby 's  study  interprets  the  mythical  worlds,  fairy  tales  and  satires 
Which  Lewis  wrote;  it  gathers  his  various  themes  into  helpful  summaries 
ind  points  to  "the  truth"  contained  in  his  writings. 

For  example,  Kilby  says  that  to  Lewis  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Natural  world  is  to  furnish  symbols  for  the  spiritual  experiences  of  man. 
3ut  the  symbols  are  always  less  than  the  reality  which  they  symbolize. 
i-.ewis  saw  metaphor  and  myth  as  a  veil  under  which  God  chooses  to  ap- 
pear that  we  might  see  God  and  yet  live.  Lewis  argued  that  both  the 
primitive,  anthropomorphic  imagery  and  the  modern,  supposedly  un- 
netaphorical  concepts  are  equally  figurative.  Lewis  is  quoted  as  having 
aid: 

At  the  present  we  are  on  the  outside  of  the  world,  the  wrong 
;  side  of  the  door.    We  discern  the  freshness  and  purity  of  morning, 
;  but  they  do  not  make  us  fresh  and  pure.    We  cannot  mingle  with 
I  the  splendor  we  see.    But  all  the  leaves  of  the  New  Testament 
are  rustling  with  the  rumor  that  it  will  not  always  be  so.    Some  day, 
God  willing,  we  shall  get  in.    (pp.  155-156) 

C.  S.  Lewis  has  much  to  say  to  our  distraught  generation;  this  book 
>£  Clyde  S.  Kilby  will  help  us  understand  his  message.  J.H.B. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT.     By  Hendrikus  Berkhofj 
Richmond:  The  John  Knox  Press,  1964.  $3.00. 

The  chapters  of  this  small  volume  were  delivered  as  the  Warfielti 
Lectures  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  early  1964,  by  thej 
professor  of  dogmatic  theology  at  the  University  of  Leiden.  The  tempta| 
tion  to  think  of  the  title  as  being  prosaic  is  indicative  of  the  abuse  which 
the  whole  idea  of  the  Holy  Spirit  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  devout 
Christian  minds  from  the  early  years  of  the  religion's  history.  We  arc! 
of  the  opinion  that  the  point  of  view  herein  expressed  is  prophetic  of  the 
next  area  of  active  theological  conversation  for  the  whole  Christian  world) 
Christology,  which  has  deservedly  occupied  the  center  of  theological 
effort  for  a  generation,  is  due  for  a  reinterpretation  in  terms  of  a  "con-) 
temporary"  Christ,  namely,  in  terms  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  author  traces 
carefully  the  notion  that  a  "pneumatic  Christology"  was  early  under) 
taken  by  the  church  and  cast  aside  in  preference  for  a  "Logos  Chris- 
tology," which  has  become  the  traditional  idea  of  most  Christian  thought; 
The  reviewer  joins  the  author  in  the  sincere  desire  to  see  this  emphasisij 
valid  but  misplaced  in  its  emphasis,  corrected  by  a  reinterpretation  of  the, 
whole  concept  of  deity  in  terms  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  S.A.N. 

CHRISTIAN  MORALS  TODAY.  By  John  A.  T.  Robinson.  Philadelphia!; 

The  Westminster  Press,  1964.    Paperback,  $.65. 

The  three  chapters  of  this  volume  were  originally  delivered  as  lec- 
tures at  Liverpool  Cathedral  in  1963.  They  grew  out  of  the  heated  con-f 
troversy  occasioned  by  the  author's  book,  Honest  to  God,  particular^ 
the  chapter  of  that  work  entitled,  "The  New  Morality."  This  apolog)j 
naturally  reflects  something  of  the  intensity  of  the  argument.  The  au-j 
thor  is  careful  to  point  out  that  he  cannot  forfeit  his  claims  to  the  rela- 
tive and  the  subjective  in  all  Christian  ethical  considerations.  He  admits 
the  necessity  for  the  "fixed"  and  the  transcendently  authoritative  anc 
insists  that  these  two  factors  exist  in  polarity,  that  it  is  an  error  to  tab 
one  without  the  other.  That  this  polarity  leads  to  the  responsible,  per- 
sonal, variable,  uncodifiable  morality  of  decision  he  is  frank  to  say.  This 
is  the  point  of  what  he  calls  "the  new  morality,"  as  over  against  the  lei 
galistic  codes  of  earlier  generations.  S.A.N. 

IV.  Christianity  at  Work 

THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  SOUL.    By  Lewis  Joseph  Sherrill.  Nev 

York:    The  Macmillan  Company,  1963.  $1.45. 

First  published  in  1951,  Macmillan  has  now  brought  this  excellent 
classic  out  in  paperback.  Sherrill's  theme  is  the  "dynamic  self  as  it  en 
counters  God"  in  the  five  main  stages  of  human  development.  R.E.O. 

THE  LAYMAN'S  ROLE  TODAY.  By  Frederick  W.  Wentz.  Garden  City 
New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1963.  $4.95. 
The  dilemma  of  today's  layman,  writes  Professor  Wentz,  is  that  h< 
"finds  himself  living  in  two  separate  worlds"  and  that  he  is  left  witl 
a  "schizophrenic  pattern  of  life"  which  leads  him  to  conclude  "that  re 
ligion  belongs  in  an  airtight,  separate  compartment,  unrelated  to  th( 
most  vital  areas  of  life."  Furthermore,  Professor  Wentz  charges  tha 
the  church  has  been  "pushed  into  a  ghetto"  where  it  exists  on  the  peri 
phery  of  contemporary  life,  offering  services  that  meet  no  needs,  oper 
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ating  like  a  social  club  consumed  with  self-concern  and  institutional 
maintenance. 

This  book  is  a  serious  challenge  to  the  church  to  be  the  body  of 
Christ  in  the  world.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  ministry  of  the  Christian 
disciple,  reviews  the  story  of  new  movements  among  laymen  in  Europe 
and  America  that  give  signs  of  new  vitality,  and  calls  on  the  whole 
congregation  of  Christians  to  make  radical  changes  in  the  life  and  work 
}f  the  church  in  order  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  contemporary  world. 

This  interesting,  easy-to-read,  exciting  study  is  an  excellent  resource 
:or  discussion  groups  in  the  church.  One  who  reads  it  can  expect  to  be 
moved  to  action  to  correct  a  serious  condition  in  the  life  of  the  modern 
church  which  many  admit  exists  but  few  do  anything  to  remedy.  D.R.C. 

CHURCHES  AND  THE  CAMPUS.    By  J.  Gordon  Chamberlin.  Phila- 
delphia: The  Westminster  Press,  1963.  $4.50. 

Professor  Chamberlin  presents  a  radical  challenge  to  churches  and 
jiolleges  which  occupy  neighboring  campuses  to  develop  a  more  mean- 
ingful campus  ministry.  His  observations  and  suggestions  are  based  on 
interviews  with  165  individuals  on  five  college  campuses  located  in 
Pexas,  California,  Ohio,  New  York  and  Massachusetts— a  research  pro- 
bet  financed  by  the  Lilly  Foundation. 

He  found  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  the  persons  interviewed 
It  the  five  campuses  to  substantiate  the  mutual  peripherality  of  church 
!nd  college.  Over  and  over  again  he  heard  repeated  the  opinion  that 
leither  institution  was  seriously  concerned  about  the  purpose  of  the 
ither. 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Chamberlin  suggests  a  bold  new  strategy  for 
jhurches  near  college  campuses  by  which  they  can  minister  with  fresh 
fitality  to  the  scholarly  community,  but  he  admits  that  this  new  ap- 
Iroach  represents  a  threat  to  many  church  members  because  "They 
tent  security  more  than  honesty,  observable  results  more  than  integrity, 
-access  more  than  understanding  what  God  in  Christ  is  saying  to  his 
jiurch  in  the  world  of  learning." 

|  This  book  is  strongly  recommended  for  ministers  and  other  leaders 
n  churches  located  near  colleges,  for  professors  and  administrators  of 
alleges,  and  for  all  others  interested  in  Christian  higher  education.  D.R.C. 

ELIGION  AND  SOCIAL  CONFLICT.    Edited  by  Robert  Lee  and 

Martin  Marty.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964.  $5.00. 
,  This  symposium  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  growing  body  of  litera- 
te on  the  relationship  between  religion  and  social  conflict.  The  chap- 
rs  in  the  book  were  first  presented  as  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  In- 
jjitute  of  Ethics  and  Society  of  San  Francisco  Theological  Seminary, 
bey  are  the  work  of  ten  outstanding  authorities  who  probe  various 
leas  of  social  conflict:  technology,  religious  group  formation,  racial 
otest  movements,  right-  and  left-wing  groups,  religion  and  politics, 
jturch-state  relations,  interreligious  group  conflicts,  and  the  role  of 
e  pastor  in  social  conflict. 

,  The  excellent  documentation,  the  comprehensive  survey  of  relevant 
ta,  and  the  challenging  insights  in  this  book  make  it  worth  reading 
Christians  who  are  interested  in  the  mission  of  the  church  in  the 
)rld  today.    The  chapter  on  the  role  of  the  pastor  in  social  conflict 

:ould  be  read  by  every  minister.  D.R.C. 
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THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MINISTER.  By  Dudley  Strain.  St.  Louis:  Bethany 
Press,  1964.  $2.50. 

This  127-page  book  offers  helpful  answers  to  many  questions  which1 
a  minister  faces  in  his  day-to-day  labors.  Written  by  a  Disciple  « 
Christ  minister,  it  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  and  deep  insights  ( 
the  pastorate. 

In  a  lucid  style,  Mr.  Strain  discusses  such  issues  as  how  the  minister* 
can  live  realistically  as  a  man  of  God  in  a  new  age;  how  to  deal  witt' 
the  many  demands  on  his  time;  how  to  deal  with  pulpit  committees, 
how  and  when  to  retire;  how  to  be  the  Rev.  John  Q.  Citizen. 

As  is  stated  in  a  foreword:  Here  is  "the  kind  of  study  which  minis- 
ters will  gladly  put  into  the  hands  of  their  prospective  Timothy's,  and 
which  any  young  minister  would  be  profited  to  read  and  digest  before 
undertaking  his  first  pastorate."  Also  it  will  be  useful  to  more  experi- 
enced pastors  in  checking  and  correcting  faulty  practices  and  for  in- 
creasing their  effectiveness  as  "workmen  who  have  no  need  to  b( 
ashamed."  J.H.B. 

THEOLOGY  AND  PASTORAL  COUNSELING.    VOLUME  9:  SUCi 
CESSFUL  PASTORAL  COUNSELING.  By  Edward  E.  Thornton.  Gen 
eral  Editor:  Russell  L.  Dicks.    Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Pren 
tice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964,  $2.95. 
Well  chosen  case  material   and   penetrating   insight   enhance  th< 
significance  of  this  helpful  study.    A  distinct  thread  of  the  author's  owi 
growth  experience  is  woven  throughout.    The  minister  who  accepts  th< 
challenge  of  involvement  in  the  heartaches  and  joys  of  others  will  fine 
himself  drawn  more  deeply  into  serious  theological  pursuits  by  the  au 
thor's  refreshing  perspective. 

Fresh  insight  and  critical  judgment  is  brought  to  bear  upon  th<| 
life  and  work  of  such  men  as  Freud,  Howe,  Jung,  Kierkegaard,  Sulliji 
van,    Thurneysen,    Bonhoeffer,    Tournier,    and  Tillich.  T.S.S. 

SUCCESSFUL  PASTORAL  COUNSELING.    VOLUME  10:  GROU( 
COUNSELING.  By  Joseph  W.  Knowles.    General  Editor:  Russell 
Dicks.     Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:   Prentice-Hall,   Inc.,  1964} 
$2.95. 

Group  counseling  cannot  be  considered  a  fad  or  a  mere  techniqu 
that  will  soon  be  replaced.  This  worthy  study  emphasizes  the  dynami 
of  community  from  which  the  formal  approach  to  group  counseling  ha 
evolved.  This  approach  has  utilized  the  experience  and  knowledge  o 
the  Christian  community  as  well  as  the  results  of  research  in  the  be 
havioral  sciences. 

The  author  shares  from  an  extensive  background  in  individual  an< 
group  counseling.  Writing  primarily  to  the  pastor  he  suggests  appro 
priate  alternatives  in  group  structure  and  leadership  with  the  assets  am 
liabilities  present  in  each. 

Present  demands  on  the  pastor's  time  and  energy  as  well  as  th> 
healing  nature  of  the  Christian  community  require  that  he  consider  grou]| 
work  if  he  is  to  meet  more  adequately  the  needs  of  his  people.    T.S.S.  | 

THE  ETHICS  OF  SEX.  By  Helmut  Thielicke.  Translated  by  John  W 
Doberstein.    New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Inc.,  1964.  $4.95. 
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An  age  that  has  taken  discussion  of  sex  out  of  the  closet  and  the 
ack  alleys  needs  a  systematic  and  thoroughly  Christian  study  such  as 
lis  one.  The  author  exercises  keen  insight  as  a  theologian  along  with 
ppropriate  scientific  knowledge. 

The  combination  of  divine  and  human  aspects  of  relationships  (man- 
^oman,  man-man,  man-God)  is  discussed  in  full  light  of  "the  order  of 
reation"  which  at  once  shows  man  who  he  is  and  where  he  is.  It  is 
ssumed  that  man  can  only  be  understood  in  relationship  to  God. 

The  discussion  of  divorce,  remarriage,  and  birth  control  are  par- 
cularly  relevant  for  modern  man.  The  Christian  Church  has  not  ade- 
uately  come  to  grips  with  man's  misuse  of  his  sexual  nature  nor  ex- 
lored  fully  the  creative  aspects  of  sex.  T.S.S. 

HE  LIFE  I  OWE.    By  William  J.  Keech.    Valley  Forge:  The  Judson 
Press,  1963.  $1.50. 

This  is  a  vital  study  in  the  meaning  of  Christian  stewardship.  The 
Writer  takes  the  position  that  "the  claims  of  the  gospel  are  determined 
y  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  over  all  of  life."  In  eight  chapters  he 
rings  the  reader  to  grips  with  his  loyalty  to  Christ  in  terms  of  property, 
rork,  leisure,  the  springs  of  action,  family  life,  church  membership,  teach- 
ig  the  young,  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Each  chapter  is  concluded 
ith  questions  for  discussion  and  footnotes.  It  is  a  useful  study  book  for 
!j  person  or  a  group.  G.A.H. 

jHE  CHURCH  AND  ITS  MINISTRY.    By  David  Belgum.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1963. 

Dr.  Belgum,  Professor  of  Pastoral  Care  at  Northwestern  Lutheran 
jheological  Seminary,  has  devoted  the  first  section  of  this  book  to  a 
judy  of  what  the  church  is,  its  function  in  its  community,  its  adminis- 
|ative  responsibility,  and  its  mission  in  meeting  unfilled  need.  Then 
p  discusses  the  ministry  of  the  church  to  the  crises  of  life,  including 
jiptism  and  birth,  confirmation  and  youth,  marriage  and  family,  corn- 
union  and  cure,  the  funeral  and  death,  and  pastoral  counseling.  It  is  a 
Emulating  study  of  the  function  of  a  church  in  modern  life.  It  can  be 
lore  helpful  at  the  point  of  insight  and  motivation  than  in  terms  of 
|)w-to-do.  G.A.H. 

,OW  TO  GET  YOUR  CHURCH  BUILT.    By  C.  Harry  Atkinson.  New 
York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1964.  $4.95. 
One  of  America's  best  informed  men  on  the  subject  of  planning  and 
kilding  churches  has  given  us  thought-provoking  ideas  which  can  help 

pastor,  his  building  committee,  the  architect,  or  the  contractor.  The 
l.thor  recommends  a  building  council  consisting  of  several  committees, 
lere  is  helpful  discussion  of  selecting  an  architect,  where  to  locate  a 
lurch,  shape  and  space  in  a  building,   costs  and  how  to  raise  money, 

d  the  use  of  facilities.  This  can  be  used  helpfully  alongside  the  sug- 
;|stions  offered  by  agencies  of  one's  denomination.  G.A.H. 

SJMAN  BEHAVIOR:  AN  INVENTORY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  FINDINGS. 

By  Bernard  Berelson  and  Gary  A.  Steiner.  New  York:  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  1964.  $11.00. 

It  has  been  said  that  pastors  tend  to  feel  most  uncomfortable  and 
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inept  in  the  area  of  understanding  individuals,  groups,  and  the  behavioi 
of  human  beings.  While  this  is  debatable,  it  is  recognized  that  the 
pastor  in  this  century  does  need  more  than  a  passing  understanding  oi 
human  behavior  for  an  effective  ministry. 

In  setting  forth  1045  generalizations  covering  the  broad  field  o; 
human  behavior  from  the  most  individual  aspects  to  man  in  his  cultura 
environment,  the  authors  state  that:  "Our  ambition  in  the  book  is  tc 
present,  as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  possible,  what  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences now  know  about  the  behavior  of  human  beings.  .  .  .  Our  procedure 
is  to  do  so  in  the  form  of  important  and  verified  generalizations  (hen 
called  "findings");  in  an  ordered,  1-2-3-4  arrangement;  and  in  plair 
English.  .  .  ." 

This  is  a  basic  work— that  is,  it  must  be  built  upon.  One  canno 
take  these  findings  and  "understand  man"  so  to  speak.  The  finding 
do  not  present  the  whole  picture;  one  must  supplement  them  witB 
further  study  and  a  particular  view  of  personality  development.  But 
as  a  broad  basis  for  understanding  human  development  and  behavioi 
the  book  is  highly  recommended.  While  difficult  to  read,  the  book  i 
easy  to  study.    The  extensive  lists  of  sources  will  be  most  helpful. 

Some  of  the  findings  will  be  quite  shocking  and  one  will  find  him 
self  in  violent  disagreement;  some  will  be  quite  exciting  and  one  wil 
see  new  areas  of  understanding  opening  before  him;  others  will  seem  al 
most  commonplace;  but  all  will  definitely  contribute  to  the  pastor' 
growth  in  the  very  important  area  of  understanding  human  beings.  R.C.M 

PROFILES  OF  CHURCH  YOUTH.    By  Merton  P.  Strommen.  Sain 

Louis:  Concordia  Publishing  House,  1963.  $5.95. 

"This  report  of  a  four-year  study  of  Lutheran  youth  (1958-62)  ha 
one  claim  to  uniqueness.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of  a  church  denomina 
tion  to  describe  her  youth,  using  survey  data  as  the  source  of  informa 
tion."  With  this  statement,  Merton  P.  Strommen  (Ph.D.,  University  c 
Minnesota)  begins  a  very  fascinating  study  of  Lutheran  young  people  tc 
day— their  beliefs,  values,  family  relationships,  peer  group  relationship* 
and  their  relationship  to  themselves. 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  far  reaching  results  of  th 
study  is  the  awareness  that:  "Adults  do  not  have  an  accurate  perceptio 
of  their  congregation's  youth.  On  the  contrary  they  often  hold  a  sterec 
typed  image  of  youth  that  dulls  their  sensitivity  to  youth's  uniquenes 
and  individuality.  This  image,  distorted  and  unrealistic,  tends  to  er 
courage  an  approach  to  youth  that  is  often  irrelevant."  This  findin 
should  give  the  reader  food  for  thought  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  book  is  very  well  written  and  is  quite  readable  although  heavil 
statistical.  Chapter  introductions  and  summaries  provide  unity  and  a 
low  one  to  get  an  overall  picture  of  the  results.  The  reader  is  the 
free  to  delve  into  the  statistics  as  his  interest  will  direct. 

While  the  present  writer  does  not  feel  that  survey  results  are  th 
most  reliable  in  all  cases,  this  method  of  gathering  information  is  aboi 
the  only  way  to  cover  such  a  vast  subject.  The  fact  that  the  surve 
is  carried  out  with  Lutheran  young  people  does  not  limit  the  relevanc 
of  the  book— its  findings  are  widely  applicable.  This  is  an  excellent  cor 
tribution  to  the  understanding  of  one  of  the  most  inadequately  undei 
stood  groups  in  the  church.  R.C.M. 
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.EARNING  HOW  CHILDREN  WORSHIP.    By  Grace  W.  McGavran. 
St.  Louis:  The  Bethany  Press,  1964.  $2.95. 

"This  text  is  not  planned  to  answer  all  your  questions  and  wonder- 
ngs  about  how  children  worship,  but  to  help  you  to  think  along  certain 
ines  and  find  many  of  your  own  answers  to  your  own  specific  problems." 
Phis  statement  sets  the  stage  for  a  very  worthy  discussion  of  many  aspects 
f  children  and  worship.  The  book  is  especially  recommended  for  those 
vho  must,  as  the  author  would  rightly  have  us  put  it,  provide  the 
tmosphere  for  worship  experiences  for  children.  It  will  also  give  pas- 
ors  much  to  think  about  as  they  lead  their  congregations  in  worship. 

A  basic  thesis  carried  through  the  book  is  that:  "Awareness  of  the 
•resence  of  God  is  the  heart  of  worship.  Response  to  God  is  the  heart 
f  acts  of  worship."  The  whole  book  calls  on  us  to  reconsider  and  eval- 
uate many  of  our  efforts  to  guide  children  in  worship.  Most  disappoint- 
ig  is  the  all  too  briefly  treated  chapter  on  valuable  sources  in  the 
rea.  R.C.M. 

HE  WORK  OF  THE  DEACON.    By  Harold  Nichols.    Valley  Forge: 
The  Judson  Press,  1964.  $1.50. 

Written  by  a  deacon  for  study  by  deacons  in  the  Philadelphia  Bap- 
st  Association,  this  118  page  book  calls  attention  to  the  origin,  quali- 
cations,  selection,  and  work  of  deacons  and  deaconesses.  It  is  full 
If  practical  suggestions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relationships 
f  deacons  to  others  in  the  church,  and  to  their  role  in  evangelism, 
he  book  is  appropriate  for  study  by  deacons.  G.A.H. 

IHE  CHRISTIAN  LAYMAN.  By  Franklin  M.  Segler.  Nashville:  Broad- 
j     man  Press,  1964.  $2.50. 

This  book  can  help  pastors  and  laymen  to  understand  each  other, 
lie  writer  begins  by  declaring  that  "all  of  us  are  Christian  men  together," 
Jnd  that  "the  New  Testament  does  not  make  our  modern  distinction  be- 
jveen  the  so-called  clergy  and  laity."  He  treats  layman  and  pastor  as 
Jod's  co-workers,  and  discusses  their  role  in  evangelism,  stewardship, 
Jommunity  and  nations,  and  the  home.  Dr.  Segler  has  served  as  pastor 
lad  seminary  professor.  This  book  should  be  studied  by  responsible  peo- 
n  in  every  church.  G.A.H. 

WING  WITH  MYSELF.  By  William  E.  Hulme.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New 
I     Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964.  $2.95. 

This  is     a  popularly  written  book  which  offers  self-confrontation 
|.ther  than  advice.    The  author  exposes  superficial  and  deeply  ingrained 
Senses  that  protect  us  from  others  and  limit  creative  relationships.  As 
man  of  faith  he  speaks  to  the  vital  role  of  open  self-acceptance  (not 
Reusing  guilt)  in  a  community  of  faith. 

Man  in  search  of  God  returns  to  find  him  hidden  in  the  rubble 
his  own  guilt  and  hostility. 
;  Serious  students  young  and  old  will  find  fresh  interpretation  of  the 
isic  truth  that,  .  .  although  the  Christian  dream  relates  itself  to  the 
>re  and  now,  it  has  an  eternal  dimension  that  is  not  confined  to  the 
ire  and  now,  and  therefore  cannot  be  destroyed  by  atomic  bombs." 
L  158)  T.S.S. 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  AND  THE  COUCH.  By  Donald  F.  Tweedie,  Jr.  Granc 
Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1963. 

The  author  writes  this  book  as  a  sequel  to  his  earlier  work 
Logotherapy  and  the  Christian  Faith.  He  writes  as  a  Christian  psy 
chologist  well  aware  of  the  sharp  limitations  of  psychiatry  and  psy 
chology,  especially  when  they  do  not  take  into  account  the  spiritua 
nature  of  man. 

This  is  a  helpful  study  especially  for  Christian  laymen  who  worl 
closely  in  a  helping  relationship  and  for  ministers  who  have  had  litth 
study  or  training  in  psychology  and  counseling.  A  glossary  was  appro 
priately  included  for  explanation  of  terms  not  always  familiar  to  th< 
average  reader.  T.S.S. 

YOUR  GROWING  CHILD  AND  RELIGION.   By  R.  S.  Lee.    New  York 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1963.  $1.45. 

This  is  an  excellent  guidebook  for  parents  and  teachers  to  help  ii 
their  understanding  of  the  growth  and  development  of  the  religious  lifri 
through  childhood  and  adolescence.  It  presents  a  point  of  view  mucl; 
needed  by  those  who  participate  in  the  processes  of  religious  education 
which,  expressed  in  the  words  of  the  author,  is  that  a  person's  "re* 
ligion  must  grow  up  within  him  as  an  integral  part  of  him.  It  mus 
be  his  own,  not  something  lived  by  him  at  second  hand."  D.R.C. 

SCIENCE,  GOD,  AND  YOU.  By  Enno  Wolthuis.  Grand  Rapids:  Bake 
Book  House,  1963.  $2.50. 

The  author  proposes  to  speak  a  word  to  the  young  and  the  uninitiatc 
regarding  a  reconciliation  between  Christian  faith  and  the  contemporarj 
scientific  perspective.  He  speaks  with  evident  acquaintance  with  science 
being  a  working  scientist.  And  he  is  devoudy  involved  in  a  working 
faith  as  well.  His  religious  perspective  is  that  of  an  ultra-conservativ< 
and,  notwithstanding  his  admirable  intentions,  what  he  has  to  say  wil 
not  be  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  devout  Christian  minds.  For  ex 
ample,  he  posits  his  entire  bridge-building  effort  on  the  assumption 
that  there  are  two  parallel  divine  creations,  nature  and  the  Bible,  createc 
in  the  same  manner  and  serving  like  functions  in  evidencing  the  divin<; 
role  in  the  universe.  The  work,  largely  hortatory,  represents  anothei 
of  those  with  noble  purpose  which  bring  too  simple  answers  to  a  difficul',' 
problem.  S.A.N. 

THE  DEATH  PENALTY  IN  AMERICA.  By  Hugo  Adam  Bedauj 
New  York:  Doubleday  and  Company,  Anchor  (paperback)  Books,  1964 
$1.95. 

This  work  of  some  six  hundred  pages  is  designed  by  its  author 
a  distinguished  professor  of  philosophy,  as  an  anthology  on  the  subjec 
of  its  title.  The  principal  arguments  for  and  against  capital  punishmen 
are  cogently  set  forth.  The  material  deals  primarily  with  the  history  anc 
the  literature  on  the  subject  as  developed  in  the  United  States,  althougl 
some  studies  of  its  status  in  the  British  Commonwealth  are  included 
With  its  extensive  bibliography  and  its  profuse  footnote  annotation,  th( 
work  becomes  an  invaluable  touchstone  of  reference  regarding  this  in 
creasingly  controversial  factor  in  our  culture.  The  author  admits  hi; 
bias  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  but  has  been  remark 
ably  fair  in  his  treatment  of  all  aspects  of  the  matter.  S.A.N. 
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BELLS   ARE   STILL   CALLING.    By   Kristofer   Hagen.  Minneapolis: 
Augsburg  Publishing  Company,  1964.  $3.00  (paperback). 

This  is  a  book  about  Christian  missions  and  Christian  Church  in 
India.  The  author,  who  has  served  as  a  medical  missionary  in  India  twice, 
bas  degrees  in  theology  and  in  philosophy  and  psychology  as  well  as  in 
medicine,  and  has  served  as  pastor  as  well  as  physician. 

The  book  describes  the  present  missionary  situation  in  India  with 
in  emphasis  upon  problems  of  the  Christian  mission  and  the  developing 
churches  in  the  revolutionary  environment  of  the  new  India.  A  great  deal 
}f  practical  wisdom  informs  the  book,  and  reader  interest  is  height- 
sned  by  vignettes  of  missionary  and  church  life  drawn  from  the  au- 
thor's personal  experience.  Evangelism  is  strongly  emphasized  as  the  cen- 
tral task  of  the  Church,  but  not  to  the  point  of  a  narrow-minded  depre- 
ciation of  humanitarian  services.  E.L.C. 
| 

illCHER  BY  INDIA.    By  Myra  Scovel.    New  York:  Harper  and  Row, 
1964.  $3.50. 

This  book  is  an  intimate  and  exciting  personal  account  of  the  lively 
lay-by-day  adventures  of  a  missionary  family  in  India.  The  author  had 
Dreviously  scored  with  her  Chinese  Ginger  Jars,  a  continuing  best- 
;eller. 

j  Richer  by  India  affords  the  reader  an  opportunity  to  learn  much 
ibout  missionary  life  and  about  modern  India  while  being  delightfully 
mtertained  and  inspired  at  the  same  time.  The  reviewer  highly  recom- 
nends  the  book  for  church  libraries.  E.L.C. 

?N  ASIA'S  RIM.    By  Andrew  T.  Roy.    New  York:  Friendship  Press, 
1962.  $2.95. 

This  volume  is  a  very  well-written  and  competent  account  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Korea,  Okinawa,  Taiwan  and  Hong  Kong,  in  their  several 
ituations  of  rapid  social  change.  The  book  maintains  the  high  quality 
If  missionary  education  materials  published  by  Friendship  Press. 

The  author  has  had  long  experience  as  a  missionary  in  China,  and 
j  lore  recently  in  Hong  Kong,  where  he  now  serves  as  vice-president 
)f  a  Christian  college.  E.L.C. 

TIE  PROPHETS  AND  THE  PROMISE.    By  Willis  Judson  Beecher. 
Grand  Rapids:  Baker  Book  House,  1963.  $3.95. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  that  was  first  published  in  1905.  Conser- 
ative  in  approach  and  out  of  date  in  some  respects,  this  rather  widely 
!ised  work  on  the  prophets  still  has  value  as  a  reference  book  on  the 
ubject  which  it  treats.  The  author  sums  up  the  purpose,  contents,  and 
pproach  of  the  book  when  he  states  that  the  book  deals  with  "the 
'rophets  of  Israel:  what  manner  of  men  they  were,  their  functions,  nat- 
uralistic, and  supernaturalistic,  how  their  messages  were  given  to  them 
pd  how  uttered  by  them,  their  part  in  the  writing  of  the  Scriptures, 
he  doctrine  they  taught  concerning  Israel's  peculiar  relation  to  Deity 
nd  to  mankind,  the  Messianic  kingdom  they  heralded  and  its  king, 
|nd  the  value  of  their  mission  for  the  current  illustration  and  defense  of 
he  Christian  faith."  J.L.G. 
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WRESTLERS  WITH  GOD.    By  Clarence  E.  Macartney.    Grand  Rapids; 
Baker  Book  House,  1963.  $2.95. 


This  is  a  reprint  of  a  book  that  was  first  published  in  1930.  Writ- 
ten by  one  of  America's  outstanding  Presbyterian  preachers,  it  contains 
a  series  of  sermons  on  some  of  the  prayers  of  the  Old  Testament,  prayers 
of  such  men  as  Abraham,  Lot,  Jacob,  Balaam,  Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Eli- 
jah, Elisha,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Manasseh.  Anyone  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  quality  of  Dr.  Macartney's  work  will  be  aware  of  the  type  ol 
inspiration  and  stimulation  which  one  can  get  from  a  fine  book  of  Bib- 
lical sermons  from  his  heart  and  pen.  J.L.G. 
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Lecture  Schedule 


Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  Herbert  C.  Jackson 
Missionary  Research  Library,  New  York 
City 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  G.  Allen  West,  Pastor, 
Woodmont  Baptist  Church,  Nashville 

Spring  Convocation  Address 
by  Dr.  Raymond  B.  Brown,  Professor, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Founders'  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  W.  Perry  Crouch,  Executive  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Baptist  State  Convention  of 
North  Carolina 

Missionary  Day  Address 
by  Dr.  David  Mein,  President, 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  of  Northern 
Brazil 

The  Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures 
by  Dr.  Robert  T.  Handy,  Professor, 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City 

April  7  Missionary  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  E.  Luther  Copeland,  Professor, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

Summer  School,  1965 

First  Term,  June  7-July  2. 

Registration,  June  7.    Classes  begin  June  8. 
Second  Term,  July  5-July  30. 

Registration,  July  5.  Classes  begin  July  6. 
Classes  will  meet  four  days  each  week,  Tuesday  through  Friday. 
Two  courses  may  be  taken  and  credit  for  four  semester  hours 
may  be  earned  each  term,  or  students  may  earn  six  semester 
hours  of  credit  in  a  biblical  language  by  completing  the  re- 
quirements during  both  terms. 

For  further  information  write  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
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The  Unfolding  Purpose  of  God" 


By  E.  Luther  Copeland 

(Prepared  for  the  Consultation  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  at 
Miami  Beach,  Florida,  June  30- July  3,  1965.) 

fAn  endless  line  of  splendor 

These  troops  with  heaven  for  home.  .  .  is  the  poet's 
description  of  the  Christian  mission  in  history.  And  "an  endless 
ine  of  splendor"  it  is.  Not  all  splendor  but  much  splendor.  And 
he  splendor  is  the  unfolding  purpose  of  God  in  dedicated  men 
tnd  women  who  joined  the  great  missionary  Paul  in  saying: 
fl  do  not  account  my  life  of  any  value  nor  as  precious  to  myself, 
f  only  I  may  accomplish  my  course  and  the  ministry  which  I 
eceived  from  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify  to  the  gospel  of  the 
pace  of  God"  (Acts  20:24). 

The  origin  of  this  unfolding  purpose  is  hidden  in  the 
eternal  mystery  of  God,  but  the  purpose  itself  is  progressively 
lisclosed  in  the  Bible.  What  God  began  to  do  and  to  portend 
joncerning  man's  salvation  in  his  ancient  people  Israel  he  brought 
!o  a  startling  new  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church.  The 
iniversal  and  eschatological  redemption  promised  in  the  Old 
testament  was  waiting  upon  the  messianic  suffering  of  the  Incar- 
late  Son,  and  the  new  age  dawned  with  his  incarnation,  sacrificial 
leath,  and  triumphant  resurrection. 

.  SPONTANEOUS  EXTENSION  IN  A  HOSTILE 
ENVIRONMENT  (A.D.  33-323)2 

I  The  Prominence  of  Pentecost 

Pentecost  should  be  viewed  as  the  first  great  eschatological 
went  of  the  new  age  of  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ.3  By  incarna- 
ion,  cross,  and  resurrection  the  new  age  had  been  initiated. 

1.  Vachel  Lindsay,  "Foreign  Missions  in  Battle  Array,"  Masterpieces 
f  Religious  Verse,  ed.  J.  D.  Morrison  (New  York:  Harpers,  1948),  p.  507. 

2.  Periodization  in  this  paper  is  considerably  influenced  by  J.  H. 
tevinck,  An  Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Missions,  tr.  David  Hugh  Free- 
ian  (Philadelphia:  The  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Company, 
950),  pp.  275-305. 

3.  On  the  missionary  meaning  of  Pentecost,  cf.  Harry  R.  Boer,  Pente- 
ost  and  Missions  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1961),  passim. 


Pentecost  is  confirmation  of  this  initiation.   Pentecost  establish  I  { 
proclamation  and  witness  as  marks  of  the  new  age;  and  the  g!! 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  became  both  fulfillment  of  the  old  era  an 
promise  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  new. 

Though  Pentecost  has  many  facets  of  meaning,  supreme 
it  is  the  great  charismatic  and  dynamic  enpowering  of  the  churk 
for  its  task  of  witness.    Speaking  in  other  languages  is  t 
temporary,  dramatic  expression  of  dynamic  witness.  Preachii 
the  gospel  is  its  continuing  expression. 

Hereby  the  Old  Testament  concept  of  the  church  (Go<* 
people)  is  transformed.   The  prescribed  cultus  gives  way  to  t 
freedom  of  the  Spirit.    The  temple  yields  place  to  a  flesh  ai; 
blood  witnessing  community.   In  this  transformed  church  of  t 
New  Covenant  all  are  priests  and  all  are  prophets.   The  presenjs 
of  God,  located  in  Jerusalem  as  the  center,  is  now  diffused  | 
wherever  a  disciple  is  present  or  a  person  in  need.    And  t| 
centripetal  understanding  of  mission  in  the  old  Testament  is  boj 
fulfilled  in  the  gathering  in  Jerusalem  of  "devout  men  from  eve! 
nation  under  heaven"  (Acts  2:5),  and  transformed  in  a  centrifugl 
dispersion  of  witnesses  "to  the  end  of  the  earth"  (Acts  1:8). 

2.  "The  Early  Struggle  for  an  Unhindered  Gospel"* 

The  book  of  Acts  records  a  spread  from  Jerusalem  in  evW 
expanding  circles  as  the  gospel,  under  the  impetus  and  sovtl 
eignty  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  leaps  over  barriers  of  cult  and  ral 
and  of  the  limited  understanding  of  the  disciples. 

First  of  all,  the  witness  is  confined  to  the  Jews  and  proselyt* 
gathered  in  Jerusalem  for  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  2:5-11).  I 
was  still,  therefore,  within  the  bounds  of  Jerusalem. 

Next,  some  of  the  "Hellenized"  Jews  of  the  first  congregatii 
in  Jerusalem  helped  to  "universalize"  the  church's  understandi| 
of  the  gospel:  Stephen  by  his  impassioned  preaching  to  the  Jeil 
(6:8  to  7:60),  and  Philip  by  his  missionary  itineration  (8:5-4C| 

The  result  was  further  expansion.  Persecution  follow^ 
Stephen's  death  scattered  the  witnessing  Christians;  but,  und| 
the  impulse  of  the  Spirit,  Philip  went  specifically  to  Samarf 
Here  the  gospel  reached  a  new  circle,  the  hated  Samarita^i 
people  of  mixed  race  and  garbled  religion— not  Jews  but  dj 
quite  Gentiles.  Before  the  episode  was  over,  Peter  and  Jolll 
were  also  preaching  to  the  Samaritans. 

Again  through  Philip,  the  gospel  moved  to  another  dimensij  I 
represented  by  an  Ethiopian  eunuch.    This  man  was  in  sorjl 
4.  Subtitle  of  Frank  Stagg's  The  Books  of  Acts  (Nashville:  Broadm;  f 

1955). 


lse  a  proselyte,  thus  related  to  Judaism,  but  of  black  race  and 
th  a  physical  handicap  which  kept  him  from  full  acceptance 
Judaism.    But  nothing  was  found  to  "prevent"  his  full  in- 
ision  in  the  New  Covenant  (8:26-40). 

J  A  further  barrier  is  overleaped  as  the  gospel  is  preached  to 
ijmans  (10:1-11:18).  These  Romans  of  Cornelius'  household 
';re  "God-fearers"  who  had  accepted  the  monotheistic  faith  of 
|  Jews  but  had  not  become  proselytes.  Even  so,  it  took  a 
^on  from  heaven  to  send  Peter  to  this  Gentile  home  and  break 
l^n  his  scruples  about  inter  dining. 

u  Of  course,  the  Romans,  as  the  occupying  power  in  Palestine, 
il  close  contacts  with  Jews;  next,  however,  the  gospel  reached 
I  Greeks  (11:19-26).  Persecution  had  driven  the  disciples  to 
.  as  outside  Palestine,  preaching  only  to  Jews;  but  some  of  these 
wish  Christians  from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene  came  to  Antioch  and 
cached  to  Greeks  also.  So  a  new  dimension  had  been  reached, 
il  Antioch  became  a  new  center  for  a  mission  to  the  world  at 
jjze— including  both  Jew  and  Gentile  (13:1-3).  Also,  at  Antioch 
Vil  came  into  prominence  as  the  greatest  of  the  apostles  and 
\.  best  interpreter  of  the  universal  mission. 

Finally,  the  conference  in  Jerusalem  (15:1-35)  made  a  de- 
iion  on  the  really  crucial  question  concerning  the  universality 
ihe  gospel.  The  question  was  not  whether  witness  was  to  be 
:,(»ie  but  whether  Gentiles  were  to  come  into  the  New  Covenant 
i  the  church  of  the  New  Covenant  via  the  Old  Covenant- 
it  is,  via  the  religious  and  legal  cultus  of  the  Jews.  The  decision, 
ugh  something  of  a  compromise,  recognized  a  free  gospel 
ihe  whole  world  and  made  possible  table-fellowship  of  Jew 
$  Gentile  in  the  same  Christian  congregation,  thus  obviating 
n  egation  (cf.  Gal.  2:1-21;  3:28). 

|e 1  So  the  gospel,  under  the  impetus  of  the  Spirit  of  the  risen 
kd,  had  transcended  every  barrier  of  race  and  cult  and  was 
'prating  freely  in  the  world  of  universal  man.  It  was  creating 
i:  Sw  humanity,  in  which  the  old  distinctions  of  race,  nation, 
iJStt,  social  status,  and  even  sex  had  no  crucial  significance,  and 
itlfhich  all  that  mattered  was  the  new  creation  in  Jesus  Christ. 

|j  mazing  Spread  in  Spite  of  Persecution 

j  Persecution  at  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  leaders  was  present 
9  the  first.  But  eventually  the  massive  power  of  the  Roman 
atrial  government  was  unleashed  against  the  growing  church. 
W  persecution  was  sporadic  but  sometimes  systematic  and 
eistating. 
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In  this  early  period,  however,  the  martyr's  blood  was  J 
seed  of  the  church,"  and  a  truly  remarkable  expansion  occurr 
Faithful  missionaries  such  as  Paul  and  his  companions  were  s 
ceeded  by  Pantaenus,  Gregory  Thaumaturgos,  Gregory  the  I] 
minator,  Mesrop,  and  others.  Perhaps  even  more  import 
than  the  careers  of  these  who  were  in  a  special  sense  "missi 
aries"  was  the  witness  of  the  "nameless  ones"— Christians  engag 
in  secular  callings  who  gave  convincing  witness  wherever  tl 
were. 

Merchants  .  .  .  traveling  along  the  Roman  roads  j 
told  their  message  in  conversation,  as  did  tradesmen  in 
their  stores,  craftsmen  in  their  workshops,  and  soldiers 
in  their  camps  or  on  route  march.  The  first  Christians  j 
in  the  south  of  Britain  were  won  by  Roman  soldiers. 
Christian  pioneers  went  up  the  river  Rhone  to  the  heart 
of  Gaul  .  .  A 

Thus,  by  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Christ 
faith  had  spread  all  over  the  Roman  Empire;  and  although 
numerical  strength  varied  from  region  to  region,  it  had  becc 
a  force  with  which  the  Empire  had  to  reckon.  Moreover 
had  spilled  over  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  into  Ede 
Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Persia,  parts  of  Arabia,  i 
probably  into  faraway  India. 

4.  Spontaneity  and  Freedom 

Various  missionary  methods  were  employed— itinerat: 
preaching,  personal  witnessing,  apologetic  literature,  catechet 
schools,  etc.— but  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  the  spr| 
in  this  period  was  a  remarkable  spontaneity.  The  inner  dyna 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  found  expression  in  vital  witness,  and  organ 
tion  and  methodology  seem  not  to  have  been  prominent  conce' 

Gospel  extension  during  this  period  was  largely  in  an  £ 
of  a  common  culture,  the  Graeco-Roman  culture  of  the  Medi!' 
ranean  world.  And  where  there  was  not  a  common  culture,  tl 
were  usually  intercultural  bridges:  the  Greek  language,  ( 
tiguity  of  territory,  the  Jewish  dispersion,  etc. 

Conversion  was  largely  on  the  basis  of  individuals  or  sr 
social  groups,  notably  the  family  or  household.  Yet  there 
at  least  two  examples  of  mass  conversion:  Pontus  and  Arme 

5.  Basil  Mathews,  Forward  Through  the  Ages  (New  York:  Friend 
Press,  1951),  p.  11. 
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Moreover,  mission  and  politics  were  separate.  Within  the 
pire,  Christianity  had  no  political  status  but  was  oftentimes 
)bject  of  hostility  and  persecution.  Only  in  some  fringe  areas, 
I  as  Armenia,  did  the  Christian  faith  become  an  official  re- 
Dn.  So  the  amazing  expansion  of  the  first  three  centuries  was 
ost  entirely  free  from  political  or  military  suasion. 

EXPANSION  OF  A  CHRISTIAN  EMPIRE  (A.D.  323-1792) 
rhe  Great  Sea  Change 

With  the  emergence  of  Constantine  as  sole  emperor  of  the 
nan  Empire  in  323,  a  great  sea  change  occurred  in  the  situa- 
i  of  Christianity  and  and  the  furtherance  of  the  Christian 
sion.  The  Empire  now  had  a  Christian  emperor,  and  the 
istian  religion  which  had  been  subject  to  persecution  soon 
ame  for  all  practical  purposes  the  official  religion  of  the 
^an  Empire.  Although  previous  methods  of  Christian  expan- 
i  continued,  there  was  the  added  factor  of  imperial  persuasion 
lonversion.  Especially  under  Constantine's  successors,  pagan- 
jwas  suppressed,  pagan  temples  were  destroyed  by  Christian 
bs,  and  the  erstwhile  persecuted  became  the  persecutors. 

I A  pattern  was  set  by  which  Christianity  was  corrupted  by 
ical  power,  the  principles  of  the  gospel  were  contradicted, 
the  Christian  mission  was  perverted  into  the  expansion  of 
christian"  empire  or  the  propagation  of  "Christian"  civilization. 
Istianity  and  Graeco-Roman  culture  became  practically  identi- 
t  the  church  became  increasingly  worldly,  and  conversion  be- 
le  too  much  a  matter  of  policy  rather  than  of  individual  con- 
}on.  This  pattern  was  to  continue  for  many  centuries.  Yet 
new  freedom  which  Christianity  enjoyed  seems  to  have  en- 
gaged missionary  activity,  and  the  aberrations  in  the  under- 
iding  of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  church  and  mission  were 
art  counteracted  by  a  succession  of  devoted  missionaries. 

xpansion  Amid  Chaos  (A.D.  323-800) 

jBy  the  time  of  Constantine's  accession,  Christianity  was  al- 
ly agitated  by  inner  conflicts  over  doctrine  and  discipline. 
I  great  controversies  concerning  dogma  were  to  continue  for 
I  centuries,  accompanied  by  various  dogmatic  formulations 
Inconsequent  schisms,  the  Nestorian  and  Monophysite  schisms 
wjing  to  be  permanent. 

Before  these  controversies  had  subsided,  the  great  barbarian 
ivjsions  shattered  the  Empire  and  threw  Roman  civilization 
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into  eclipse  in  western  Europe,  ushering  in  the  so-called  D| 
Ages  of  European  history. 

Again,  before  recovery  could  be  effected,  the  militant,  : 
perialistic  religion  of  Islam  erupted  to  wrest  many  traditio 
strongholds  from  Christianity.  Within  a  century  (A.D.  632-7 
the  Muslim  Arabs  had  carved  out  an  empire  which  dwarfed 
largest  extent  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  strangled  exist 
Christianity  in  many  regions,  and  which  severely  constricted 
area  where  Christian  missions  were  possible. 

Even  in  this  tumultuous  period,  however,  important  1 
sionary  developments  occurred.  First,  the  institution  of 
missionary  bishopric  emerged.  As  the  prophetic  and  sacramev 
ministry  of  the  church  came  to  center  in  the  monarchical  bish 
so  also  did  the  missionary  ministry  tend  to  devolve  upon  h 
Prominent  bishops  such  as  Chrysostom  and  Ambrose  took  resp 
sibility  for  the  conversion  of  pagans  in  their  dioceses.  Moreo^ 
missionaries  in  the  frontier  areas  of  Europe  usually  armed  th< 
selves  sooner  or  later  with  the  authority  of  episcopal  ordinati 

Secondly,  monasticism  came  into  prominence  as  the  cl 
acteristic  missionary  agency.  In  chaotic  Europe  the  monaste: 
developed  as  disseminators  of  learning  and  piety,  preservers 
culture,  havens  of  rest  for  troubled  souls,  and  centers  of  r 
sionary  activity.  They  performed  at  least  two  missionary  fu 
tions:  as  sending  or  recruiting  agencies  they  provided  the  j 
sonnel  for  frontier  missions,  and  on  the  frontier  itself  they  bees 
centers  for  "Christianizing"  and  "civilizing"  the  barbarians. 

Though  the  monasteries  made  a  very  significant  contribul 
in  keeping  alive  the  missionary  impulse,  they  did  not  adequal 
counteract  or  correct  the  perverted  concept  of  mission  wlj 
characterized  this  whole  period.  Not  only  did  they  gener 
concur  in  the  identification  of  Christianity  and  Graeco-Ror 
civilization.  They  also  nurtured  the  concept  that  the  Chrisl 
mission  is  the  province  of  a  spiritual  elite  within  the  church  i 
not  the  concern  for  the  whole  people  of  God.  From  this  ] 
version  the  church  was  to  suffer  for  many  centuries,  and,  ind(j 
has  not  yet  recovered. 

Possible  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Christianizall 
and  acculturation  were  the  "heretics"  who  spread  to  the  Etj 
beyond  the  extent  of  European  culture,  and  who  found  it  tl 
desirable  and  advantageous  to  sever  ties  with  the  church  andl 
culture  from  which  they  had  been  banished.  Most  remarks! 
was  the  Nestorian  mission  to  Central  Asia  and  even  to  CM 
in  the  seventh  century.  It  is  suspected,  however,  that  one  reaH 
for  the  quick  demise  of  this  Nestorian  Christianity  in  Chin^j 
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3  ninth  century  was  its  failure  to  become  indigenous.6  And 
is  also  true  that  the  ancient  Christianity  of  India,  which  seems 
have  had  both  Monophysite  and  Nestorian  connections  in  its 
lg  history,  remained  somewhat  foreign.  These  evidences 
Jgest  an  unwillingness  to  cease  identification  with  Near  Eastern 
Iture  and  become  truly  indigenous. 

The  Development  of  Medieval  Christendom  (A.D.  800-1517) 

The  renewal  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Western  Europe,  and 
j  gradual  subsiding  of  the  "Dark  Ages"  were  symbolized  by 
event  which  occurred  on  Christmas  Day,  A.D.  800:  the  Frank- 
King  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Roman  Emperor  by  the 
pe. 

Charlemagne  has  many  claims  to  fame,  but  most  importantly 
missionary  history,  it  was  he  who  set  the  fateful  precedent 
conversion  at  the  point  of  the  sword.   His  campaigns  against 
!  continental  Saxons  exhibited  an  utterly  unprecedented  mea- 
■e  of  military  coercion  and  violence  in  bringing  pagans  to  the 
!)tismal  font.7 

Imperialistic  expansion,  sometimes  using,  sometimes  being 
d  by,  the  church  and  its  mission,  and  accompanied  by  a 
fterous  employment  of  the  sword,  resulted  in  a  European 
ffistendom.  This  period  witnessed  the  massive  attempt  at  a 
ristian  culture,  a  more  ambitious  attempt  than  ever  before 
r since.  There  was  the  endeavor  to  subsume  all  of  life— 
(itical,  intellectual,  commercial— under  the  domination  and 
Ptrol  of  the  church.  To  this  end  the  papacy,  the  hierarchy, 
r  monasteries,  the  clergy,  the  universities  and  the  sacramental 
f|:em  were  fully  employed.  The  frequently  conflicting  imperial 
if  rests  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  Germanic  princes  caught 
i</ope  in  crosscurrents  of  military  and  missionary  activity,  but 
■  results  were  impressive.  The  authority  of  the  church  over 
!i  opean  life  was  an  amazing  phenomenon,  before  it  began  to 
integrate  in  the  late  Middle  Ages. 

Monasticism  continued  as  the  missionary  agency,  the  mis- 
ic  ary  monks  both  penetrating  beyond  the  imperial  frontiers 
C  following  imperialistic  advance  with  Christian  nurture  and 
Hizing  education.  The  great  preaching  orders,  the  Dominicans 
nil  Franciscans,  helped  to  vitalize  the  missionary  spirit  and  to 
tAer  the  missionary  message  more  evangelical. 

I  6.  Cf.  K.  S.  Latourette,  The  Thousand  Years  of  Uncertainty  (A 
ti>ry  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity,  Vol.  II)  (New  York:  Harpers, 
■),p.  279. 
'   7.  Ibid.,  p.  105. 
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Concentration  on  the  Christianization  of  Europe  combirj 
with  the  inhibiting  wall  of  Islam  and  successive  threats  by  fie] 
invaders  from  the  East  to  dim  the  world  missionary  vision.  1 
ascendance  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  in  the  eleventh  century  \ 
answered  by  the  misguided  zeal  of  the  Crusades.  The  Mon; 
threat  and  challenge  of  the  thirteenth  century  elicited  a  Europe1 
missionary  response  which  was  too  little  and  too  late.  A 
when  the  Ottoman  Turks  advanced  upon  Europe  in  the  fifteelj 
century,  they,  like  their  Seljuk  predecessors,  were  already  fiei 
Muslims;  and  European  Christendom  was  already  beginning' 
disintegrate. 

Yet  the  true  missionary  vision  was  never  completely  1(1 
Missionaries  once  more  penetrated  India  and  China,  far  beyd 
any  outposts  of  empire;  and  this  time  some  of  these  were  Rom 
Catholics  as  well  as  Nestorians.  Morover,  a  few  men,  such 
Raymond  Lull,  carried  the  Christian  message  into  Muslim  lai| 
at  the  risk  of  almost  certain  death  and  insisted  that  conve 
should  be  won  not  by  force  but  by  earnest  preaching,  care 
persuasion,  and  fervent  love. 

4.  New  Worlds  Appear  (A.D.  1517-1648) 

On  October  31,  1517,  Martin  Luther  affixed  his  memoraj 
ninety-five  theses  to  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  in  Wittenbej 
one  proposition  of  which  declared  that  "the  true  treasure  of 
Church  is  the  most  Holy  Gospel  of  the  glory  and  the  grace: 
God."8    Sometime  previously  Luther  had  discovered  the  brijf I 
new  world  of  the  Pauline  gospel  of  justification  by  grace  throtf  I 
faith.  The  result  was  the  cataclysmic  revolution  within  West!  t 
Christendom  which  we  call  the  Protestant  Reformation. 

However,  although  Luther  and  other  Reformers  discover I 
the  gospel  of  grace  and  thus  "restored  the  substance  of  mission;  f 
preaching,"9  they  failed  to  join  this  new  world  of  the  biblf  1 
gospel  to  the  world  missionary  vision  of  the  Bible.  And  this  \!| 
not  only  because  of  practical  reasons  such  as  their  lack  of  I 
mediate  contact  with  the  non-Christian  world.  It  was  mf  f 
especially  because  of  some  mistaken  theological  views.10  Typii  r 
of  these  were  the  notions  that  the  Great  Commission  was  of ! 
gatory  only  upon  the  apostles  and  that  it  had  been  fulfill!1 

8.  Works  of  Martin  Luther,  (Philadelphia:  Muhlenberg  Press,  19 
Vol.  I,  p.  35. 

9.  Gustav  Warneck,  Outline  of  a  History  of  Protestant  Missions, 
George  Robson  (New  York:  Revell,  1902),  p.  11. 

10.  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  8-24. 
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the  apostolic  preaching,  that  the  imminent  end  of  the  world 
ves  no  time  for  a  mission  to  the  nations,  that  the  divine  sover- 
?nty  and  election  preclude  the  devising  of  missionary  institu- 
>ns,  and  that  whatever  missionary  responsibility  there  is  con- 
rning  yet  pagan  lands  rests  with  the  Christian  princes.  During 
e  age  of  Protestant  Orthodoxy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  these 
•tions  developed  into  a  rigid  antimissionary  apologetic.11 

Exceptions  to  this  perverted  view  of  the  Reformers  were 
idrian  Saravia  (1531-1613),  whose  important  discussion  of  the 
ssionary  obligation  was  nonetheless  incidental  to  a  defense 

episcopal  polity;  and  the  Anabaptists,  who  were  among  the 
st  since  the  early  centuries  of  Christian  history  to  insist  that 
h  Great  Commission  was  binding  upon  all  Christians.12  Their 
k  of  status  and  opportunity,  however,  deferred  their  vision 

later  fulfillment. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reformers'  recovery  of  the  new  world  of 
gospel  had  been  preceded  by  discoveries  of  a  vast  and  ex- 
ng  new  world  of  geography.  Whole  new  continents  appeared 
ore  the  eyes  of  European  Christians.    The  Roman  Catholic 
urch,  inspired  by  the  renewed  missionary  zeal  of  its  own 
unter)  Reformation,  eagerly  entered  into  the  enlarged  world, 
je  monastic  orders,  with  the  newly  formed  Society  of  Jesus  the 
»st  zealous  of  them  all,  sent  missionaries  everywhere  that  the 
)lorers,  traders,  and  colonists  penetrated,  and  even  beyond 
establish  missions  as  frontier  outposts. 

Thus  the  pattern  of  close  alliance  of  missions  with  colonial 
p  cultural  expansion  continued.  However,  some  missionaries, 
pi  great  courage  and  self-sacrifice,  mitigated  the  harsh  effects 
(European  expansion  by  opposing  the  enslavement  and  forced 
^version  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world. 
I  If  the  Reformers  faced  the  challenge  of  the  vastly  expanded 
Itrld  with  a  biblical  gospel  minus  its  missionary  imperative,  the 
Ipian  Catholics  were  guilty  of  an  opposite  perversion.  Their 
lie-ranging  missionaries,  such  as  the  great  Francis  Xavier, 
ilmplified  the  Pauline  vision  of  world  mission  minus  the  bibli- 
1  understanding  of  the  Gospel.  "The  faith  was  presented  too 
j  ch  as  an  external  and  ceremonial  system/'13  with  the  conviction 
I  t  the  masses  could  be  saved  by  the  application  of  the  sacra- 
F  Ints. 


11.  Ibid.,  pp.  25ff. 

12.  Franklin  H.  Littell,  The  Anabaptist  View  of  the  Church,  (2d  ed.; 
ton:  Starr  King  Press,  1958),  p.  112. 

13.  W.  O.  Carver,  The  Course  of  Christian  Missions,  (revised  ed.; 
twood,  N.  J.:  Revell,  1939),  p.  105. 
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5.  Preparation  for  Change  (A.D.  1648-1792) 

By  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563)  the  Roman  Cathol; 
Church  had  effectively  closed  the  door  upon  the  Protestant  co:| 
cept  of  the  gospel.    Therefore,  if  the  biblical  understanding 
gospel  and  mission  were  to  be  joined,  this  would  have  to  1 
accomplished  within  Protestantism. 

Gradually,  the  hegemony  of  the  Roman  Catholic  powers 
Europe,  notably  Spain  and  Portugal,  was  replaced  by  that 
the  Protestant  countries,  notably  Holland  and  Great  Britain,  i 
first,  however,  such  missions  as  Protestants  conducted  we! 
"colonial"  missions,  accompanying  colonial  expansion  and  cj 
rected  by  the  government  or  colonizing  agency.    Such  were  t} 
Swedish  mission  to  the  Lapps  and  the  missions  of  the  Dutch 
connection  with  their  extensive  colonial  enterprises. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  different  interpretatic 
of  missions  was  developing  within  Protestantism,  associated  wm 
Pietism  on  the  continent  and  Puritanism  in  Great  Britain  ai 
its  American  colonies.  This  new  understanding  of  mission  brol 
the  inhibiting  tie  of  dependence  upon  governmental  agenci 
and  thus  afforded  freedom  for  a  new  spontaneity.  Moreovej 
the  Pietists  and  Puritans  often  emphasized  a  crisis  experience  | 
conversion  and  the  necessity  for  individual  decision.  An  ascetj 
spirit  and  an  eschatological  emphasis  combined  to  make  the! 
distrustful  of  culture.  Therefore,  while  eschewing  any  effoi! 
to  extend  European  culture,  they  tended  to  uproot  their  youij 
converts  from  their  own  culture  as  well,  thus  denationalize 
them.14  From  their  center  at  the  University  of  Halle  in  Germacj 
Pietist  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Jews  in  Europe  and  to  t| 
Danish  outpost  of  Tranquebar  in  India.  Puritan  missionarij 
ministered  to  colonists  and  Indians  in  the  American  colonic; 
often  supported  by  private  missionary  societies  with  no  relatk 
to  the  government. 

The  stream  of  German  Pietism,  represented  by  Count  Zi; 
zendorf  of  Saxony,  blended  with  the  stream  of  pre-Protesta 
Hussite  reform,  represented  by  refugees  from  Bohemia  ai| 
Moravia  who  found  a  haven  on  Zinzendorf's  estate  in  1722.  TI 
result  was  a  unique  missionary  church,  the  Unity  of  Breathre 
more  commonly  called  the  Moravian  church.  In  this  zealous 
missionary  community,  all  the  members  were  committed  to  tl 
missionary  task.  They  went  far  and  near  as  missionaries,  ai 
those  who  could  not  go  labored  to  support  those  who  went. 

The  Moravian  church  brought  to  expression  the  Anabapt 

14.  Cf.  Bavinck,  op.  cit,  pp.  294-297. 
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ideal  of  every  member  a  missionary,  and  it  provided  a  bridge 
to  the  modern  missionary  era  where  the  attempt  was  made  in- 
creasingly to  bring  all  Christians  to  share  in  the  missionary  task. 
Moreover,  by  their  contacts  with  John  Wesley,  the  Moravians 
made  their  contribution  to  the  missionary  vision  and  vigor  of 
Methodism,  which,  in  turn  through  the  evangelical  awakening 
in  England,  helped  produce  the  "great  century"  of  modern 
Protestant  missions. 


III.  THE  "GREAT  CENTURY"  (A.D.  1792-1910) 

Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  various 
developments  in  Protestant  missions  combined  with  the  fruitage 
of  evangelical  revivals  in  Britain  and  America  and  with  various 
developments  in  the  secular  world,  to  bring  a  "fulness  of  times" 
for  a  great  new  missionary  thrust  in  Protestantism.  The  mis- 
sionary prophet  who  was  providentially  readied  for  this  au- 
spicious time  was  William  Carey  (1761-1834)  of  Northampton, 
jEngland;  and  the  pivotal  date  was  1792,  the  year  of  the  organiza- 
jtion  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England  under  Carey's 
inspiration  and  leadership. 

Carey,  who  is  rightfully  called  the  "Father  of  Modern 
Missions,"  had  included  in  his  self-education  a  careful  study 
pf  the  history  of  missions;  and  he  was  especially  influenced  by 
5:he  missionary  efforts  of  Protestants— Puritans,  Pietists,  and  Mo- 
ravians. He  absorbed  the  best  of  the  missionary  vision  of  his 
time  and  gave  to  it  the  imprint  of  his  own  genius  in  organization, 
nethod,  and  holy  zeal.  In  his  famous  Enquiry  he  set  forth  a 
>ane  and  sober  apologetic  for  the  Christian  mission,  based  on  the 
Wad  foundation  of  the  Bible  and  history,  supplemented  by  a 
'actual  knowledge  of  the  contemporary  world.  Thus  he  ef- 
fectively countered  the  antimissionary  arguments  inherited  from 
he  Protestant  Reformation.  Likewise,  in  general  outline,  he 
mticipated  the  methods  and  principles  which  have  characterized 
nodern  missions. 

If,  in  the  brief  compass  of  this  paper,  description  of  the 
expansion  of  Christianity  has  proved  impossible  for  the  previous 
)eriods,  how  much  more  is  it  impossible  for  the  "great  century"! 
'Che  best  one  can  hope  for  is  interpretive  characterization. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  has  suggested  seven  "distinc- 
jive  characteristics"  of  the  nineteenth  century  missions:  (1)  "the 
!ornparative  absence  of  active  assistance  by  governments"; 
2)  "the  extent  to  which  Christian  missions  became  an  enterprise 
f  the  rank  and  file  of  the  membership  of  the  churches";  ( 3 )  "the 
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large  part  played  by  women";  ( 4 )  "the  relatively  high  standard 
set  by  missionaries  for  admission  to  the  Church";  (5)  "the  infra 
quency  of  mass  movements";  (6)  the  minority  character  I 
Christianity  in  most  lands;  and  (7)  "the  extraordinary  effect  I 
Christianity  upon  non-Christian  peoples"  in  terms  of  the  "mas; 
permeation"  or  "mass  modification"  of  society  by  Christian 
ideals.15  Elsewhere,  Latourette  indicates  that  although  Roma: 
Catholic  missions  continued  with  vigor,  this  "great  century"  wal 
a  "Protestant  century."  That  is,  "in  the  course  of  that  century  th 
expansion  of  Christianity  took  place  more  through  Protestantisii 
even  than  through  Roman  Catholicism."16 

Running  through  all  these  diverse  features  is  a  concern  fc 
the  freedom  and  wholeness  of  the  gospel  and  for  its  vital  relatior 
ship  to  culture— what  Bavinck  calls  "a  probing  for  a  new  an 
totalitarian  vision."17  The  Pietistic  insistence  upon  individu* 
conversion  continued,  as  did  Pietism's  attempt  to  separate  mi; 
sions  from  politics.  Likewise,  the  distrust  of  culture  whic 
characterized  Pietist  missions  was  sometimes  seen,  especially  i 
"faith  missions."  In  general,  however,  it  was  recognized  that  th 
cultural  problem  could  not  be  avoided,  and  even  the  questio 
of  the  significance  of  the  non-Christian  religions  came  int 
prominence  before  the  period  was  over. 

The  attempt  to  keep  missions  free  from  political  entangL 
ments  was  by  no  means  entirely  successful;  indeed,  it  perhaj 
could  not  wholly  succeed  in  the  context  of  Western  dominatio 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  a  country  like  India,  for  instance,  the  fa< 
that  most  of  the  missionaries  were  from  Great  Britain,  the  coloni 
ing  country,  had  inevitable  complications.  And  even  in  Chin;? 
which  was  never  actually  "colonized"  except  for  small  enclave 
notably  Macao  and  Hong  Kong,  both  opium  and  the  gospel  foi 
entrance  at  the  point  of  British  guns! 

The  quest  for  wholeness  of  mission,  or  a  "totalitarian  vision) 
was  manifest  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  circle  of  vital  concei 
for  and  participation  in  the  work  of  missions  was  greatly  enlarge 
from  its  previous  confinement  to  a  tiny  minority,  usually  monasti 
In  Protestantism,  monasticism  had  been  abolished,  and  ne 
agencies  had  to  be  created— mostly  missionary  boards  and  si 
cieties— to  channel  personnel  to  the  foreign  mission  fields.  F< 
the  first  time  in  missionary  history,  women  began  to  participate 


15.  K.  S.  Latourette,  The  Great  Century  in  Europe  and  The  Unto 
States  of  America  (A  History  of  the  Expansion  of  Christianity,  Vol.  T\ 
pp.  47-52. 

16.  Ibid.,  p.  33. 

17.  Bavinck  op.  cit.,  p.  305. 
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significant  numbers  in  the  actual  work  of  missions,  both  as  mis- 
sionary wives  and  as  single  women.  Before  this  work  was  over 
women  constituted  about  half  the  missionary  staff;  and  this  was 
true  not  only  of  Protestants  but  also  of  Roman  Catholics,  through 
the  participation  of  the  latter's  orders  of  nuns.18  Of  like  signi- 
ficance was  the  increasing  involvement  of  laymen  and  clergy  in 
foreign  missions  through  active  interest,  prayer,  and  financial 
support. 

The  concern  for  wholeness  was  also  manifest  in  the  broad 
approach  to  the  missionary  task  which  usually  characterized  the 
nineteenth-century  missions.  A  direct  evangelistic  approach  was 
supplemented  by  vast  enterprises  for  community  betterment, 
among  which  education  and  medicine  were  prominent.  Where 
a  liberal  theology  predominated,  the  mission  sometimes  became 
little  more  than  a  humanitarian  enterprise,  content  with  a  kind 
bf  "mass  permeation"  of  society  with  some  Christian  leaven. 
Usually,  however,  an  evangelistic  motive  was  retained,  even  if 
somewhat  submerged. 

!  No  doubt  it  was  inevitable,  in  the  heyday  of  Western 
tolonialism,  that  missions  should  be  in  some  measure  agents  of 
IVestern  culture.  After  all,  the  right  of  Western  colonialism  was 
iargely  unquestioned.  Though  some  discerning  missionaries  tried 
m  preserve  and  to  transform  indigenous  cultures— for  example, 
by  including  studies  in  the  national  culture  in  the  mission  schools 
Pby  and  large  it  was  assumed  that  Christian  missions  and  Euro- 
bean  civilization  went  hand  in  hand.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
Uso,  that  the  missionaries  often  carried  with  them  the  racial  and 
Cultural  prejudices  and  superiority  complexes  of  the  West.  More- 
over, the  "mission  station"  approach  of  the  nineteenth  century 
las  been  criticized  as  uprooting  nationals  from  their  own  culture. 
■Vnd  the  "three-selves"  formula  for  indigenization— self-support, 
elf-government,  and  self  propagation— which  came  to  general 
Acknowledgment  in  the  second  half  of  the  century,  is  now  seen  to 
j»e  deficient,  describing  an  independent  rather  than  an  indigenous 
purch. 

Further  evidence  of  the  quest  for  a  "totalitarian  vision"  is 
m  growing  interdenominational  cooperation  of  the  nineteenth 
bntury.  The  century  began  with  considerable  cooperation  across 
jenominational  lines,  as  illustrated  by  such  organizations  as  the 
jondon  Missionary  Society  (1795)  and  the  American  Board  of 
jommissioners  (1810).  Denominational  lines  tended  to  harden 
ji  the  West,  especially  in  America,  in  the  middle  decades  of  the 
|3ntury,  only  to  give  away  to  new  ecumenism  as  the  century 

18.  Cf.  Latourette,  op.  cit,  Vol.  IV,  p.  49. 
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drew  to  a  close.  On  the  mission  fields  themselves,  interdenomina- 
tional missionary  conferences  became  characteristic  in  the  latei 
phase  of  the  period  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  greatej 
ecumenism  of  the  twentieth  cenutry. 

Obviously,  this  commendable  quest  for  wholeness  did  no! 
find  adequate  fulfillment.  It  was  inhibited  on  the  right  hand  b) 
pietistic  and  extremely  conservative  theologies,  which  were 
individualistic  and  suspicious  of  culture;  and  on  the  left  hanc 
by  the  liberal  theologies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  somej 
times  made  an  oversimplified  identification  of  the  gospel  witl 
social  and  cultural  improvement.  In  between  these  two,  thJ 
Christian  mission  was  caught  up  in  the  massive  revolutionarl 
impingement  of  Western  culture  upon  the  Eastern  world  anc 
could  not  avoid  considerable  identification  with  that  cultura 
invasion. 

IV.  ECUMENICAL  COOPERATION  AND  PARTNERSHIP 
(A.D.  1910-) 

The  World  Missionary  Conference  held  in  Edinburgh  in  191. 
is  recognized  as  the  great  watershed  of  the  ecumenical  movemeni 
Perhaps  it  should  serve  also  as  the  marker  for  a  new  anf 
revolutionary  era  in  missionary  history  in  which  the  ecumenical 
concern  came  to  unparalleled  predominance.  The  modern  mjj 
sionary  movement,  especially  in  two  aspects,  was  largely  resporji 
sible  for  the  rise  of  the  ecumenical  movement:  (1)  by  means  I 
modern  missions  Christianity  became  for  the  first  time  a  trul 
worldwide  fellowship;  and  (2)  the  modern  missionary  movemerj 
nurtured  the  growing  conviction  that  the  mission  and  unity  ( 
God's  people  are  inseparable,  according  to  our  Lord's  praye! 
"that  they  all  may  be  one  .  .  .  that  the  world  may  believe 
(John  17:21). 

To  be  sure,  not  all  missions  participated  fully  in  the  eci! 
menical  movement.  Some  were  even  hostile  toward  its  maj<f 
expressions.  The  more  conservative,  so-called  evangelical  mi| 
sions,  who  have  become  increasingly  prominent  since  World  Wj| 
II,  tended  to  develop  their  own  more  limited  type  of  ecumenisrj 
So  hardly  any  was  unaffected  by  the  ecumenical  concern. 

The  Continuation  Committee  of  the  Edinburgh  Conferen 
brought  into  being  the  International  Missionary  Council,  who, 
organization  was  delayed  until  1921  because  of  the  turbulence 
World  War  I  and  its  aftermath.  Another  stream  flowing  fro 
"Edinburgh  1910"  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  World  Coune 
of  Churches  in  1948. 
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The  merger  of  these  two  most  prominent  world  organs  of 
the  ecumenical  movement— IMC  and  WCC— in  1961,  was  an  at- 
tempt to  heal  the  dichotomy  by  which  the  church's  mission  often 
appeared  to  be  separated  from  the  church  itself.  This  same 
motivation  is  seen  in  recent  attempts  to  correct  the  incongruity 
of  the  "society"  method  of  missionary  organization  in  Europe, 
by  which  the  church's  mission  is  carried  on  by  private  missionary 
societies  with  little  or  no  formal  relation  to  the  church  as  such. 
A  similar  concern  has  resulted  in  attempts  to  integrate  the  or- 
ganizational entities  called  "Missions"  into  the  younger  churches. 

Furthermore,  the  organization  of  the  International  Mission- 
ary Council  helped  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  younger 
churches  were  coming  of  age.  Beginning  in  the  1920's  National 
Christian  Councils  were  organized  on  the  mission  fields  as  con- 
stituent members  of  the  IMC.  These  often  replaced  missionary 
councils  or  federations,  thus  indicating  that  missionary  leadership 
was  passing  to  the  hands  of  "national  Christians."  The  great 
world  conferences  of  the  IMC,  beginning  with  Jerusalem,  1928, 
gave  increasing  accent  to  the  developing  maturity  of  the  younger 
churches.  The  culmination  point  came  at  the  Whitby,  Ontario, 
Conference  in  1947,  about  one  third  of  whose  delegates  were 
from  the  younger  churches.  At  Whitby,  as  never  before,  the 
sense  of  partnership  between  older  and  younger  churches  in  the 
task  of  world  missions  was  manifested. 

Another  evidence  of  their  growing  maturity,  as  well  as  the 
prominence  of  the  ecumenical  spirit  in  their  midst,  were  various 
prganic  unions  of  the  younger  churches.  The  most  significant 
md  highly  acclaimed  of  these  unions  was  the  Church  of  South 
[ndia,  which  came  into  being  in  1947,  the  same  year  as  the 
vVhitby  Conference. 

To  be  sure,  actual  inequalities  between  older  and  younger 
ihurches  are  quite  apparent.  In  almost  every  instance  the  younger 
'hurches  are  relatively  small  and  weak,  and  in  some  areas  older 
'hurches  are  carrying  on  missions  where  a  younger  church  has 
jiardly  yet  appeared.  Yet  the  younger  churches  are  participating 
fery  significantly  in  the  missionary  work  of  their  own  countries 
jin  some  countries,  such  as  China,  necessarily  without  foreign 
missionary  help),  and  several  of  them  are  sending  missionaries 
3  other  lands.  At  any  rate,  the  new  stage  of  maturity  of  the 
ounger  churches  is  a  recognized  fact. 

,  The  phenomenal  emergence  of  new  nations  and  the  demise 
if  Western  colonialism  have  raised  as  never  before  the  question 
jf  the  relation  of  missions  to  culture.  The  missions  of  the  West 
low  suffer  acutely  from  their  past  identification  with  Western 
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colonialism.  The  new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  tend  to  exclude 
Western  missionaries  or  else  insist  that  they  practice  some  techni- 
cal  skill  which  can  contribute  to  "nation-building."  Thus  the 
Christian  mission  may  be  threatened  with  a  new  secularization 
and  the  loss  of  its  essentially  evangelistic  character. 

Likewise,  the  anticolonial  or  postcolonial  age  raises  anew  the 
issue  of  indigenization.    The  younger  churches  are  sometimes] 
viewed  as  Western  islands  in  the  sea  of  reviving  national  culture. 
If  the  old  "three-selves"  ideal  is  inimical  to  the  ecumenical  vision  j 
of  partnership,  interdependence  and  unity,  what  are  the  marks 
of  a  truly  indigenous  church?    The  Willingen  (Germany)  Con-j 
ference  of  the  IMC  (1952)  grappled  with  this  problem  and  issued! 
a  statement  concerning  it,19  stressing  four  marks  of  the  indigenous  j 
church.  These  are  aptly  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  relatedness  to  the  soil— ability  to  make  elements  of 
local  cultures  captive  to  Christ  so  that  the  Christian 
message  may  become  an  integral  part  of  the  life  and 
experience  of  a  people;  (2)  possession  of  an  adequately 
trained  ministry  and  the  willingness  to  adapt  the  pat- 
tern of  the  ministry  to  local  requirements;  (3)  an  inner 
spiritual  life  issuing  in  responsibility  for  the  nurture  of 
the  Christian  community  and  missionary  witness  to  the 
unevangelized;  and  (4)  membership  in  the  church  uni- 
versal, expressed  in  supraracial,  supranational  witness, 
with  a  sense  of  partnership  in  obedience  and  mutual  help 
toward  other  churches  of  the  ecumenical  fellowship.20 

The  turbulent  developments  of  recent  history,  the  in- 
creasing secularization  of  world  culture,  and  the  pervasive  rela- 
tivism of  our  times  have  brought  into  focus  even  more  funda- 
dental  questions  concerning  the  Christian  mission:  Is  the 
Christian  mission  valid?  What  is  the  justification  for  the  Christian 
claim  to  a  unique  revelation  in  the  world  of  resurgent  religions? 
How  evangelize  a  world  which  is  increasingly  secularized  oi 
"postreligious"?  Are  the  forms  of  the  church  and  its  witness 
obsolete?  Is  foreign  missionary  work  over?  And,  if  not,  what 
is  the  role  of  the  missionary? 

Undoubtedly  theological  uncertainty  and  a  widespread  loss 
of  missionary  conviction  have  resulted  among  the  rank  and  file 

19.  International  Missionary  Council,  The  Missionary  Obligation  of  the 
Church,  Willingen,  Germany,  1952  (London:  Edinburgh  House  Press,  1953) 
pp.  8-12. 

20.  James  A.  Scherer,  Missionary,  Go  Home!  (Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. 
Prentice-Hall,  1964),  p.  95. 
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of  Western  Christians.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  through 
vigorous  missionary  education  and  promotion,  unified  church 
financial  plans,  and  the  like,  participation  of  the  rank  and  file 
in  the  missionary  task  is  at  a  new  high. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  unprecedented  questioning  of  the 
Christian  mission  has  provoked  an  equally  unparalleled  concern 
with  a  theology  of  mission.  The  ecumenical  era  which  began  in 
1910  is  certainly  an  era  of  missionary  theology  as  well.  The 
great  world  conferences  of  the  IMC  have  given  increasing  atten- 
tion to  the  construction  of  a  theology  of  mission.  Moreover,  not 
only  the  Christian  missionary  strategists  but  also  the  systematic 
theologians  have  been  forced  to  face  the  issues  of  missionary 
theology.  The  life  of  the  church  is  now  enriched  by  a  growing 
jbody  of  theological  literature  which  wrestles,  sometimes  pro- 
foundly, with  the  biblical  foundations  of  the  Christian  mission, 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the  non-Christian  religions,  and 
the  nature  and  authority  of  the  modern  missionary  apostolate. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  search  for  adequate  answers  to  the 
Raffling  ecumenical,  theological,  and  cultural  questions  proceeds, 
!:he  "endless  line  of  splendor"  continues.  Under  the  sovereign 
command  of  her  Lord  and  the  inner  impetus  of  his  living  pres- 
ence, the  church  goes  on  with  her  missionary  work,  larger  and 
more  far-reaching  than  ever  before.  Often  she  must  content  her- 
self with  nothing  better  than  tentative  solutions  to  her  vexing 
problems;  but  she  is  confident  that  her  only  hope  of  satisfactory 


;wers  is  found  in  the  context  of  her  missionary  obedience. 
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Motivation  For  Mission 


By  Creighton  Lacy 

(A  Missionary  Day  Address  delivered  in  the  seminary  chap* 
September  16,  1964. ) 

Many  of  you  know  the  antiquated  anecdote  about  the  m; 
in  the  pew  when  the  plate  was  passed  for  a  special  missiona 
offering.    "I'm  not  putting  anything  in,"  he  explained  to  t 
usher  in  a  loud  whisper;  "you  see>  I  don't  believe  in  mission 
"Well,  then,"  retorted  the  perceptive  usher,  "take  some  out;  i 
for  the  heathen!"  As  Christians,  as  ministers,  most  of  us  agree  tl 
the  Church  has  a  mission  to  the  world,  that  followers  of  Je* 
Christ  have  received  a  clear  mandate  to  go  into  all  the  wol 
and  preach  the  Gospel.  We  give  lip-service  to  the  principle  tlvt 
a  congregation  without  a  sense  of  mission  is  ingrown,  lifelel, 
even  un-Christian.    But  in  practice  we  are  often  indifferent  (o 
this  essential  outreach,  and  in  theory  we  are  not  at  all  sure  tny 
we  should  bother  with  anyone  beyond  our  local  congregati'p. 

It  was  very  simple  for  our  grandparents;  they  were  sure  tkt 
any  unsaved  soul  would  go  to  hell,  however  that  term  may  je 
defined.  It  is  equally  simple  for  some  of  our  contemporariejr 
and  for  some  of  you.  An  editorial  in  Christianity  Today  (Jjjy 
17,  1961)  asserts  that  "to  rob  the  missionary  motive  of  the  cjl- 
viction  that  men  without  Christ  are  perishing  is  to  sever  jie 
nerve  which  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  missionary  effort."  But  jie 
are  living  in  a  different  era— psychologically,  theologically,  lis 
Bishop  Stephen  Neill  put  it  in  a  recent  symposium: 

If  the  sense  of  urgency  is  to  be  brought  home  to  then 
it  must  be  in  different  categories  from  these  .  .  .  We  do  nc 
say,  like  our  ancestors,  that  all  those  who  have  not  accepte< 
Christ  are  going  to  hell.  We  do  say  that  it  is  the  birthrigl 
of  every  single  human  being  born  into  the  world  today  t 
know  that  he  has  been  redeemed  by  Christ,  and  to  hav 
the  opportunity  freely  to  accept  or  to  reject  that  salvation 

What  I  want  to  suggest  this  morning  is  that  there  have  be«i~ 
and  are  today— many  incentives  for  mission  which  are  roote(  in 

'The  Christian  Mission  Today  (New  York:  Abingdon,  I960),  pp.  249  and  J6-  ! 
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the  Christian  faith.  By  the  same  token,  some  of  the  traditional 
motives  contain  serious  weaknesses  and  inadequacies  for  the 
modern  day.  To  acknowledge  this  contention  is  not  in  any  sense 
to  betray  the  faith  of  our  fathers  or  discard  the  Great  Commission. 
On  the  contrary,  we  may  do  grave  disservice  to  our  missionary 
task  if  we  insist  that  only  hell-fire  and  damnation  can  provide 
sufficient  dynamic  for  effective  Christian  witness.  If  questioning 
one  single  theological  tenet  "is  to  sever  the  nerve  ...  at  the 
heart  of  the  missionary  effort,"  we  are  indeed  impotent,  irrespon- 
sible, and  faithless. 

The  changing  pattern  of  missionary  motivation  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways.  Let  me  illustrate  my  point  by  discussing, 
as  briefly  as  I  can,  ten  motivations  for  mission.  It  is  impossible 
to  arrange  than  by  historical  chronology;  each  of  you  might  pro- 
pose a  different  sequence,  with  other  subheads  and  interrelation- 
ships. Nor  are  they  listed  in  any  order  of  importance  or  validity. 

1.  To  Obey  the  Great  Commission 

A  serious  reading  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  escape  the 
'conclusion  that  Christ's  final— perhaps  only— clear-cut  instruction 
ito  his  disciples  was  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
Gospel.  Matthew  28:18-20,  is  most  frequently  cited,  with  its 
pxtravagant  demands  for  all  nations  and  total  obedience,  its 
Extravagant  claims  for  all  authority  and  omnipresence.  But  each 
pf  the  Gospels  contains  the  same  climactic  summons  to  witness 
to  the  Lordship  of  Christ.  Textural  critics  inform  us  that  the 
Trinitarian  formula  makes  the  closing  verses  of  Matthew  suspect, 
]:hat  the  end  of  Mark  is  missing  from  the  earliest  manuscripts. 
Sceptics  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  missionary  parallels  the  post- 
Hesurrection  words  from  John:  "As  my  Father  has  sent  me, 
iven  so  send  I  you,"  and  "Feed  my  sheep."  It  is  harder  to 
lismiss  the  Lukan  instructions  "that  repentance  and  forgiveness 
;)f  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  to  all  nations  .  .  .  And 
you  shall  be  my  witnesses  in  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  and  Samaria 
Jind  to  the  end  of  the  earth."  (Luke  24:47  and  Acts  1:8) 


It  matters  little  that  these  passages  do  not  verbally  coincide. 
-\s  Gunter  Bornkamm  has  said,  "That  which  critical  investigation 
li»f  the  history  of  the  traditional  characterizes  as  not  'genuine*  or 
■is  the  creation  of  the  Christian  community  is  in  this  way  given 
1  n  eminently  positive  meaning."2  Their  very  multiplicity  adds 
(Uthority,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  early  Christians  had  a  unanimous 

?::  n  D.  Gerhard  Rosenkranz,  "The  Study  of  Missions  in  Its  Scientific  Aspect," 
mimeographed  memorandum,  1956  p.  6. 
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conviction  regarding  their  Lord's  last  will  and  testament.  Johannes 
Blauw  in  The  Missionary  Nature  of  the  Church  comments: 


It  is  remarkable  that  so  little  is  said  in  the  New  Testament 
about  the  obligation,  the  task  of  preaching  the  gospel. 
Apparently  it  was  so  obvious  that  the  glad  tidings  were  to 
be  passed  on  that  it  was  hardly  necessary  to  remind  anyone 


No  wonder  that  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  shunnec 
the  defensive,  apologetic  stance  and  affirmed  that  the  burden  oj 
proof  lay  on  every  would-be  Christian  to  show  why  he  shoulc] 
not  go  to  the  foreign  mission  field. 

The  strange  thing  is  not  the  devoted  response  engenderec; 
by  the  Great  Commission,  but  the  fact  that  the  Protestan 
Reformers— as  well  as  countless  Christians  today— should  deny 
its  relevance.  Luther  apparently  never  discussed  the  final  verseii; 
of  Matthew.  On  the  contrary,  he  and  Calvin  and  Zwingli  anc 
Knox  and  Melanchton  all  took  the  position  (affirmed  by  th< 


Wittenberg  faculty  as  late  as  1651,  that  the  Great  Commissioi; 
was  intended  for  the  original  disciples  only.   After  then,  Luthejij 
remarked,  "no  one  has  any  longer  such  a  universal  apostolus 
command,  but  each  bishop  or  pastor  has  his  appointed  diocesji 
or  parish."4  Or  conversely,  with  no  apparent  sense  of  contra 
diction,  the  Reformers  argued  that  the  Gospel  had  already  bee: 
carried,  however  superficially,  into  all  the  known  world,  an< 
therefore  Christ's  instructions  had  already  been  carried  out.  Wit] 
a  Calvinistic  twist  which  permeated  Baptist  circles  very  earH 
Deacon  Ryland  ( whose  son  was  to  become  one  of  William  Carey 
staunchest  supporters)  told  the  "consecrated  cobbler"  in  178£ 
"Sit  down,  young  man;  if  God  wishes  to  convert  the  heathe^ 
he  will  do  it  without  your  help  or  mine." 

Kenneth  Scott  Latourette  suggests  that  these  were  uncor 
scious  rationalizations  for  more  practical  obstacles  to  the  worl 
mission.  The  Protestant  struggle  for  political  and  religious  su 
vival,  the  lack  of  governmental  and  financial  support  for  colonii 
enterprise,  the  absence  of  religious  orders  and  organization,  th 
lack  of  direct  contact  with  non-Christian  cultures,  the  Refo 
mation  emphasis  on  the  Bible  and  the  priesthood  of  all  believe 
rather  than  the  Church,  Luthern  doctrines  of  election  and  eschati 

8Johannes  Blauw,  The  Missionary  Nature  of  the  Church  (New  York:  McGra> 

Hill,  1962),  p.  102. 
4Quoted,  Gustav  Warneck,  Outline  of  a  History  of  Protestant  Missions  (Ne 

York:  Fleming  H.  Revell,  1901),  pp.  14-15. 
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logy,  reaction  against  the  universal  claims  of  the  papacy,  and 
against  monasticism  and  mass  conversion  as  Catholic  techniques, 
even  bitter  hostility  to  the  zealous  Anabaptists— all  these  factors 
militated  against  Protestant  acceptance  of  missionary  respon- 
sibility. 

Few  of  these  arguments  apply  today.  Yet,  if  there  are  no 
grounds  for  ignoring  Christ's  unmistakable  commandment,  there 
are  reasons  for  qualifying  it  as  a  sole  motive  for  mission.  Quite 
apart  from  Biblical  criticism  and  the  distinction  between  kerygma 
and  the  historical  Jesus,  ours  is  an  age  which  resents  legalism. 
We  do  not  respond  enthusiastically  when  someone  asserts :  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  Furthermore,  though  the  Biblical  accounts 
specifically  mention  teaching  and  healing  as  well  as  baptizing 
and  preaching,  there  is  a  tendency  to  restrict  the  mission  to 

I  proclamation,  and  for  proclamation  in  turn  to  become  tragically 

'  impersonal. 

The  dean  of  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  Harold  Lindsell, 
says  in  his  Missionary  Principles  and  Practices:  "Lack  of  love 
(for  the  heathen  holds  some  back  from  foreign  service.  Our  busi- 
fness  is  to  love  God  and  not  to  worry  about  the  sheep."5  If  he 
(means  simply  that  we  must  leave  the  results  of  our  mission  to 
(the  Holy  Spirit,  I  shall  argue  strongly  for  such  a  position.  But 
jtaken  literally,  this  disregard  for  "the  sheep"  appears  to  be  a 
(callous  separation  of  the  Great  Commission  from  the  Great 
'JCommandments  of  love  to  God  and  neighbor.  Indeed,  let  us  obey 
'{Christ's  final  exhortation,  but  let  us  look  further  for  reasons  of 
■love  instead  of  fear. 

wffl  To  Save  Our  Own  Souls 

I  This  phrase  sounds  incredibly  narrow  and  selfish,  if  not 
irrelevant,  as  a  motive  for  mission.  Yet  it  has  been  a  powerful 
j  determinant  in  the  past,  probably  the  chief  factor  in  the  evangeli- 
sation of  Western  Europe,  second  in  effectiveness  only  to  the 
u  iioctrine  of  cuius  regio,  eius  religio,  which  produced  so  many 
j  pass  baptisms.  Medieval  Christianity  shared  with  Buddhism  and 
j  flinduism  a  notion  of  acquiring  merit  or  doing  penance.  In  a 
{( iignificant  sense  the  missionary  was  not  interested  in  the 
J  barbarian  as  a  person,  but  rather  in  strengthening  his  own  faith, 
l3t  jiis  own  church,  or  his  own  country. 

Modern  forms  of  this  motivation  are  simply  more  subtle 
i  |han  those  in  the  past.   John  Wesley  admitted  in  later  life  that 

i  Harold  Lindsell,  Missionary  Principles  and  Practices  (Westwood,  N.  J., 
!     Fleming  H.  Revell  1955).  p.  77. 
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he  went  as  a  missionary  to  the  Georgia  colony  because  he  was 
dissatisfied  with  his  own  spiritual  growth,  and  his  attitude  toward 
the  Indians  ranged  from  paternalism  to  vehement  derogation. 
Wynbeek's  biography  of  David  Brainerd,  whose  life  and  diary 
inspired  so  many  of  the  great  missionaries,  says:  "It  has  been 
charged  that  his  self-denying  mission  (to  the  Indians)  was  so  ; 
self-centered  as  to  be  devoid  of  genuine  compassion  for  their 
lives  or  for  their  souls."6  The  assertions  by  Donald  McGavran 
that  "the  first  aim  of  missions  is  the  establishment  of  churches"7 
or  by  David  Paton  among  many  Anglicans  that  "the  work  of 
missions  is  the  planting  of  the  visible  Church.  .  .  .  not  primarily 
to  save  souls,  but  to  provide  the  permanent  means  whereby 
souls  may  be  saved,"8  can  be— though  not  necessarily— sophisti- 
cated versions  of  the  same  inward  concern.  It  has  been  parodied 
in  these  satirical  words:  "We  are  here  on  earth  to  help  others; 
what  on  earth  the  others  are  here  for  I  don't  know." 

There  is  Biblical  endorsement  for  such  a  position,  at  least 
in  the  paradox  which  afflicts  every  thoughtful  Christian:  "Who-; 
ever  loses  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gospel's  will  save  it," 
(Mk.  8:35),  or  "He  who  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your 
servant,"  (Matt:  23:11).  We  rightly  disparage  any  notion  that 
we  can  save  ourselves  by  our  faith  or  our  works.  Yet  we  are' 
given  clear  assurance  not  only  that  the  missionary  calling  is1 
pleasing  to  God,  but  pragmatically  and  psychologically  that  we 
may  find  our  truest,  happiest,  most  faithful  selves  in  witnessing 
and  ministering  to  others. 

3.  To  Save  the  Heathen  from  Damnation 

I 

Our  theological  language  and  our  visualization  of  hell  may 
change,  but  probably  a  majority  of  Christians  have  believed; 
that  non-Christians  are  eternally  damned,  even— for  some  ex-i 
tremists— that  all  who  have  never  heard  of  Jesus  Christ  arei 
equally  doomed  with  those  who  have  rejected  him.  Preaching 
from  the  text,  "There  is  no  other  name  under  heaven  giveni 
among  men  by  which  we  must  be  saved,"  (Acts  4:12)  or  "He 
who  does  not  believe  is  condemned  already"  (John  3:18),  thous- 
ands of  missionaries  have  sacrificed  life  itself  for  this  conviction 
Adoniram  Judson  wrote  back  from  Burma  condemning  "the  siri 

"David  Wynbeek,  David  Brainerd,  Beloved  Yankee  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Wm.  B.  Eerdmans,  1961),  p.  54. 
7Donald  McGavran,  The  Bridges  of  God  (London:  World  Dominion  Press  * 

1955),  p.  55. 

"David  Paton,  The  Christian  Mission  and  the  Judgment  of  God  (London 
SCM  Press,  1953),  p.  58. 
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of  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plaintive  cry  of  ten  millions  of  im- 
mortal beings  who,  by  their  darkness  and  misery,  cry  day  and 
night,  'Come  to  our  rescue,  ye  bright  sons  and  daughters  of 
America.  Come  and  save  us,  for  we  are  sinking  into  hell!"9 
Even  strict  Calvinists  in  the  American  colonies  favored  helping 
God  along  by  sending  missions  to  the  Indians  in  order  that  the 
elect  might  respond  to  their  predestined  opportunity. 

At  a  superficial  glance  one  might  argue  that  this  is— and 
ought  to  be!— the  dominant  motive  for  the  Christian  world  mis- 
sion.  Whether  it  has  been  in  the  past,  or  to  what  extent  it  has 
been  mixed  with  others,  still  creates  lively  debate.   An  editorial 
in  Christianity  Today  declares :  "The  two  centuries  of  the  greatest 
advance  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  first  and  the  nineteenth 
'  centuries,  were  those  in  which  the  lostness  of  men  without  Christ, 
i  and  the  desire  to  save  them  from  a  Christless  eternity,  were 
'  strongest."    But  the  great  scholar  of  the  early  Church,  Adolph 
;  Harnack,  has  said  that  the  original  appeal  of  Christianity  lay 
in  its  simplicity,  its  cure  for  spiritual  and  bodily  sickness,  its 
i  charity,  its  moral  earnestness,  not  in  fear  of  future  punishment. 
,  And  Gerhard  Rosenkranz,  Professor  of  Missions  at  Tubingen 
)  University,  has  said  of  19th  century  pietism  and  missionary 
I  zeal  that  they  "bore  in  marked  degree  the  imprint  of  the  human- 
jjitarian  ideals  of  the  18th  century".10 

At  its  best,  this  represents  the  Love  of  God,  which  em- 
a  braces  all  other  worthy  motivations.  No  true  Christian  can 
jdisavow  a  compassionate  concern  for  souls,  though  we  may  not 
jpray  for  them  any  longer  as  our  'reward."  Yet  this  incentive, 
like  all  other  human  responses,  can  be  fatally  corrupted.  There 
is  an  arrogance,  at  least  in  the  language,  of  those  who  would 
[stress  man's  responsibility.  John  Wesley  told  his  ministers:  "You 
lhave  nothing  to  do  but  save  souls."11  William  Carey  asserted 
[before  he  went  to  India:  "My  real  business  is  to  preach  the  Gospel 
i  jand  win  lost  souls.  I  cobble  shoes  to  pay  expenses."12 

But  deeper  than  this  potential  vanity,  thoroughly  punctured 
in  our  day  by  Karl  Barth,  is  the  conviction  that  damnation  except 
jfor  our  efforts  is  inconsistent  with  a  loving,  forgiving  Father  God. 
ft  Chinese  idolater  confronted  a  missionary  with  the  earnest 
biuestion,  "Are  my  ancestors,  then,  in  hell?"  and  received  an  af- 
firmative answer.   "Then,"  he  replied,  "it  would  be  most  unfilial 

(Quoted  in  Christianity  Today,  July  17,  1961. 
j°Op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

fQuoted,  Tracey  K.  Jones,  Our  Mission  Today  (New  York:  World  Outlook 

Press,  1963),  p.  23. 
|2Quoted,  Christianity  Today,  July  27,  1961. 
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of  me  to  desert  them  and  seek  entrance  to  heaven,  and  beside  I 
would  feel  very  uncomforable  in  a  place  predominantly  inhabited 
by  big-nosed  white-faced  foreigners  from  across  the  sea."  How- 
ever we  avoid  this  dilemma— and  most  of  us  escape  it  by  refusing  ! 
to  ask  about  the  soteriological  status  of  those  who  have  never 
heard  the  Gospel— changing  theological  currents  demand  a  re- 
evaluation  of  this  particular  motive  for  mission. 

So,  too,  does  the  new  approach  to  non-Christian  religions.  | 
When  Hendrik  Kraemer  himself  speaks  of  God  as  "wrestling  with  j 
man  .  .  .  shining  through  .  .  .  (and  even)  revealing  Himself  in 
other  faiths,"  it  is  difficult  to  deny  all  hope  of  salvation  to  these 
unevangelized  children  of  God.    Without  waiting  for  the  final  j 
judgment,  modern  man— including  modern  Christian  man— finds 
it  impossible  to  consign  Mahatma  Gandhi  (for  example)  to  I 
eternal  torment.    Whatever  proof  texts  can  be  found  on  both  j 
sides,  the  God  revealed  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ  manifests  His  love— 
and  calls  us  to  manifest  our  love— in  other  ways  than  threatening  I 
and  coercing.  If  souls  are  to  be  saved,  it  is  by  His  grace  and  His 
mercy,  not  ours. 

4.  To  Transform  Cultures 

Let  us  disclaim  immediately  any  crass  equation  of  Christi- 
anity  with  the  American  Way  of  Life— although  not  all  mis- 
sionaries have  done  so  in  the  past.  But  many  of  the  most  devout 
and  effective  witnesses  for  Christ  have  believed  sincerely  that 
the  foundation  of  Western  civilization  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
requisite for  comprehending  and  accepting  the  Christian  Gospel. 
David  Livingstone  in  Africa,  Alexander  Duff  in  India,  Timothy  j 
Richard  in  China  were  not  primarily  concerned  with  putting 
Mother  Hubbard  dresses  on  naked  savages.  But  they  did  base 
their  missionary  activity  on  the  conviction  that  the  English  lan- 
guage, the  foundations  of  science,  the  Western  pattern  of 
thought  were  essential  for  the  more  abundant  life  to  be  found 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

Quite  apart  from  material  and  cultural  imperialism,  how- 
ever, the  missionary  may  feel  an  obligation  to  transform  the  per- 
sonal standards,  the  ethical  values,  the  spiritual  insights  of  the 
people  to  whom  he  comes.  Even  servants  of  Christ  who  do  not 
regard  conversion  as  the  essential  criterion  of  mission,  who  have 
no  desire  to  impose  Western  social  and  educational  patterns  on 
other  groups,  may  feel  strongly  that  both  the  Christian  faith  and 
the  welfare  of  every  individual  require  a  transvaluation  of  moral 
outlook.  Was  David  Livingstone  less  a  missionary  because  he  i 
sought  to  end  the  slave  trade,  as  a  vice  of  Africans  as  well  as  k 
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Europeans?  Was  William  Carey  less  an  evangelist  because  he 
joined  efforts  with  a  Hindu  reformer  and  an  anti-clerical  Gov- 
ernor-General to  ban  the  suicidal— and  sometimes  homicidal- 
practice  of  suttee? 

Before  anyone  dismisses  this  transformation  of  society  as  an 
inadequate,  humanitarian  motive  for  mission,  let  us  raise  a  few 
pertinent  questions.  First,  can  we  not  distinguish  between 
cultural  imperialism  and  Christian  affirmation?  Dr.  Visser  t'Hooft, 
long-time  General  Secretary  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
has  written  recently: 

If  the  Church's  mission  is  that  of  a  servant-Church,  it  means 
first  of  all  that  it  offers  its  message,  not  in  a  spirit  of  ar- 
rogance, but  in  a  spirit  of  total  humility.  It  does  not 
behave  as  if  it  were  the  representative  of  a  superior  culture. 
It  goes  out  of  its  way  to  prove  that  it  is  in  no  way  linked  up 
with  any  attempt  to  spread  an  ideology,  not  even  the  best 
j  ideology.13 

Second,  do  we  not  betray  our  own  cause  if  we  maintain  that 
Christian  ethical  standards  are  meaningless  apart  from  con- 
version? Certain  colleagues  of  Carey's  at  Serampore  denounced 
the  first  great  Indian  reformer,  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  because  he 
published  moral  "Precepts  of  Jesus  (as)  a  Guide  to  Happiness" 
without  accepting  (or  denying!)  the  miracles  and  the  divinity 
pf  Christ.  Today,  because  so  many  other  missionaries  have 
taken  this  same  position,  have  insisted  implicitly  or  explicitly  that 
Christian  ethics  can  be  rooted  only  in  Christian  confession  and 
Christian  creed,  men  like  President  Radhakrishnan,  the  modern 
equivalent  of  Plato's  philosopher-king,  profess  to  find  all  moral 
/alues  in  ancient  Hinduism  and  specifically  reject  the  obvious 
influences  of  Western  Christendom. 

Third,  do  we  really  measure  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in 
jerms  of  baptisms  and  church  membership  or  in  terms  of  changed 
ives?  Mahatma  Gandhi  is  an  over-worked  example  because 
here  is  no  clearer,  more  familiar  one.  Everyone  knows  of  his 
leep  affection  for  and  spiritual  reliance  on  Christian  Scriptures, 
lymns  and  prayers.  (When  we  were  in  India,  my  wife  was  invited 
o  sing  with  a  Christian  choir  some  of  his  favorite  hymns  on  the 
nniversary  of  his  death. )  Whatever  the  reasons  for  his  refusal 
)  become  a  baptized  Christian  (and  they  range  from  Western 
icial  prejudice  to  theological  dogmatism),  there  is  no  question 
ut  that  the  spirit  of  Christ  was  permeated  throughout  India 
Vorth  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  April  2,  1964,  p.  5. 
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in  the  person  of  that  little  brown  man,  whose  garb  and  whose 
life  were  nearer  to  Our  Lord's  than  many  of  ours. 

If  Christian  missions  helped  to  produce  one  Gandhi,  with- 
out a  single  official  conversion,  they  have  been  worthwhile.  If 
on  one  Hindu  temple  the  copulating  gods  and  goddesses  have 
been  plastered  over  or  replaced  because  Christ  walked  the  Indian 
Road,  the  journey  has  been  justified.  If  that  great  land  has 
abandoned  suttee  and  human  sacrifice  and  temple  prostitution, 
if  its  Constitution  has  legally  outlawed  caste  discrimination  more 
sweepingly  than  our  belated  Civil  Rights  Bill,  the  prayers  of 
millions  of  Christians  around  the  world  have  been  answered 
profoundly,  if  incompletely.  If  a  humble  railway  clerk  refuses 
to  steal  a  few  naya  paise  from  the  cash  box  because  he  has  been 
educated  at  a  mission  school,  if  a  village  elder  treats  his  wife 
with  greater  consideration  because  he  saw  the  compassion  of 
nurses  in  a  Christian  hospital,  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  is  being 
performed. 

5.  To  Atone 

As  a  motivation  for  mission,  this  comes  most  directly  from 
the  most  famous  missionary  of  our  day,  Albert  Schweitzer.  The 
doctor  of  Lambarene  has  explained  his  call  to  Africa  by  saying: 
.  .  because  I  have  what  they  need  .  .  .  Anything  we  give  them 
is  not  benevolence  but  atonement."  Now  obviously  this  is  not 
the  Atonement  of  Christ  on  the  Cross— it  is  too  limited,  too  human. 
Nor  is  this  the  atonement  for  one's  own  sins  that  we  mentioned 
a  few  minutes  ago.  This  is  compensation  for  man's  inhumanity 
to  man,  a  small  contribution  to  rectify  the  exploitation  of  black 
people  in  Africa  by  white  people  from  supposedly  Christian 
Europe.  Schweitzer  himself  spells  it  out  more  fully  in  his  own 
book,  On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval  Forest: 

For  everyone  who  scattered  injury,  some  one  ought  to  go 
out  to  take  help,  and  when  we  have  done  all  that  is  in  our 
power,  we  shall  not  have  atoned  for  the  thousandth  part 
of  our  guilt.  That  is  the  foundation  from  which  all  delibera- 
tions about  "works  of  mercy"  out  there  must  begin.14 

This  ministry  of  mercy  has  won  popular  acclaim  around  the 
world  for  half  a  century.  Doctrinaire  critics  have  condemned, 
Schweitzer's  theology,  particularly  his  Christology— based  morej 
often  on  what  he  does  not  say  than  what  he  does  say.  Social 

"Albert  Schweitzer,  On  the  Edge  of  the  Primeval  Forest  (London:  A.  C. 
Black,  1923),  p.  172.  |  J 
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revolutionists  deplore  the  paternalistic,  colonial  policies  which 
still  characterize  the  Lambarene  mission.  Yet  few  would  dare 
suggest  that  this  octogenarian  doctor,  who  gave  up  such  a  bril- 
liant career  in  Europe  and  went  to  Africa  "not  to  civilize,  but  to 
atone,"  does  not  represent  supremely  the  love  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  man. 

Yet  there  are  dangers  in  this  type  of  motivation.  Bishop 
Lesslie  Newbigin  has  warned  that  there  are  "two  motives  which 
can  be  terribly  corrupting.  One  is  guilt  about  our  past  .  .  .  ( This 
is )  no  true  ingredient  in  the  missionary  motive,  nor  is  guilt  about 
our  wealth  and  our  power."15  I  would  not,  myself,  put  it  that 
strongly.  Certainly  there  is  scriptural  ground  for  believing  that 
wealth  and  power  misused  do  impose  a  counter  obligation  on 
the  Christian  for  atonement  and  reconciliation.  Nor  is  that 
kind  of  guilt  always  "spiritually  sterile,"  as  Newbigin  contends; 
[that  epithet  cannot  be  applied  to  Albert  Schweitzer.  I  am 
not  seriously  concerned  about  the  dangers  of  works  righteousness 
inherent  here,  of  Biblical  neglect  in  ignoring  the  Great  Com- 
mission, of  non-existent  soteriology.  What  seems  to  me  most 
(seriously  lacking  in  this  motive  of  human  atonement  is  a 
idoctrine  of  forgiveness.  Whatever  the  sins  of  our  forefathers 
and  ourselves,  the  Good  News  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  message  of 
redeeming  grace,  out  of  which  the  dynamic  for  witness  and 
service  is  not  compensation  but  gratitude,  not  atonement  but 
liove. 

i 

8.  To  Render  Service 

According  to  many  evangelical  critics  today,  service  is  not 
bnly  predominant  among  missionary  motives  in  this  generation, 
but  somehow  unChristian  because  it  is  humanitarian.  Even  Visser 
f'Hooft  acknowledges  the  existence  of  "mission-imperialists"  and 
fservice-imperialists,"  "the  first  declaring  that  service  is  a  lower 
■orm  of  Christian  action  than  mission,  the  second  saying  that 
the  day  of  mission  is  coming  to  an  end  and  that  service  is  to  take 
jbver."16  So  the  Council  has  its  division  of  World  Mission  and 
Evangelism  and  its  Division  of  Interchurch  Aid,  Refugees,  and 
iVorld  Service.  Indeed,  all  Christians  must  hold  these  two  tasks 
n  one  inseparable  purpose.  For  those  who  would  exclude  service 
rom  the  mission  of  the  Church  have  forgotten  how  "the  blind 
eceive  their  sight  and  the  lame  walk,  lepers  are  cleansed  and  the 
leaf  hear."  Those  who  would  exclude  evangelism  from  service 

Quoted  in  Christian  Mission  Digest,  1962-63,  p.  7. 
North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  April  2,  1964,  p.  5. 
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forget  that  "the  poor  have  good  news  preached  to  them."  (Mat-I 
thew  11:5) 

Two  possible  extremes  constantly  jeopardize  this  essential] 
union.  One  is  to  concentrate  on  humanitarian  welfare  without  anyi: 
effort  at  evangelism  or  spiritual  transformation.  I  say  "any  effort 
at  evangelism"  because  there  are  places  in  the  world  today  where! 
direct  Christian  witness  is  forbidden  by  law.  The  United  Christian 
Mission  to  Nepal  entered  that  hermit  kingdom  ten  years  ago  for 
medical  service  and  education  under  an  explicit  agreement  that 
no  attempt  would  be  made  to  convert  Nepalese  to  Christianity. 
Missionaries  in  Indonesia  and  Malaysia  are  not  allowed  to  discuss| 
religious  questions  with  Muslim  students  in  or  out  of  school.  Yet 
many  Christians  today  would  still  assert  with  John  R.  Mott  that- 

.  . .  The  value  of  medical,  educational,  literary,  and  all  other  | 
forms  of  missionary  activity,  is  measured  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  prepare  the  way  for  the  Gospel  message,  promote 
its  acceptance,  manifest  its  spirit  and  benefits,  multiply  points 
of  contact  with  human  souls,  and  increase  the  number  and 
efficiency  of  those  who  preach  Christ.17 

But  Jesus  himself  seldom  made  conversion— or  even  preaching 
—a  necessary  condition  of  his  healing  ministry.  Ten  lepers  were 
restored  to  health;  Jesus  praised  one  for  expressing  gratitude— nc 
more.  In  the  spirit  of  Schweitzer  we  might  question  whethei 
Christendom,  with  all  its  scientific  training  and  technology  and 
wealth,  has  not  a  Christian  mission  to  share  these  resources  wit! 
human  need  wherever  it  is  found  and  whatever  its  religious  con- 
dition. I  can  do  no  better  than  once  more  to  quote  Dr.  Vissei 
t'Hooft,  who  as  a  Continental  theologian,  cannot  be  charged  witl 
American,  social  welfare  liberalism: 

To  render  service  as  a  missionary  Church . . .  does  not  mean 
that  the  Church  refuses  to  render  any  service  which  cannot 
be  accompanied  by  the  direct  proclamation  of  the  Christian 
Gospel  .  .  .  There  are  many  occasions  when  the  Church  is 
called  to  do  nothing  else  than  to  meet  the  direct  physical  or 
social  needs  of  man  in  distress  . .  .1S 

The  opposite  extreme  of  service  versus  mission  is  the  tempta 
tion  to  use  service  as  an  instrument  to  trap  converts.  "There  is  £ 
tenacious  and  widespread  suspicion  in  the  world,"  Visser  t'Hoofi 

"John  R.  Mott,  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  This  Generation  (Nev 

York:  Student  Volunteer  Movement,  1900),  p.  15. 
18North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate,  April  2,  1964,  p.  5. 
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idmits,  "that  the  Christian  Church  is  unable  to  serve  without 
ising  its  service  as  an  occasion  for  preaching/'  Is  the  primary 
mrpose  of  a  Christian  school  to  provide  young  people  with  a 
jood  education  or  with  a  Christian  baptism?  Do  we  establish 
Christian  hospitals  in  order  to  secure  a  "captive  audience"  for  the 
jospel? 

Many  of  you  will  be  called  on  by  young  people  to  compare 
he  Peace  Corps  with  short-term  missionary  service.  For  myself, 
have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  an  individual  may  con- 
ceivably do  exactly  the  same  piece  of  work  under  either  auspices, 
iince  ( contrary  to  some  reports )  the  Peace  Corps  works  closely 
0h  church  groups  in  many  areas  and  there  are  no  rules  against 
liscussing  religion  or  individual  motivation,  a  Christian  Peace 
Sorpsman  might  even  make  the  same  kind  of  witness  that  he 
yould  as  a  recreation  director  or  English  teacher  or  laboratory 
pchnician  in  a  short-term  mission  project.  On  the  other  hand, 
\  reject  the  inference  that  it  therefore  makes  no  difference  which 
ponsorship  is  chosen:  the  Church  or  the  American  Government, 
bsus  Christ  or  Uncle  Sam. 

In  fact,  I  reject  equally  the  broader  dichotomy  between 
umanitarian  service  and  Christian  mission.  If  humanitarian 
deans  humanistic,  inspired  by  and  dependent  upon  man  alone, 
len  of  course  it  is  an  invalid  motivation.  But  if  humanitarianism 
j  concerned  with  the  experience  of  the  whole  man,  with  the 
Jiore  abundant  life  which  Jesus  himself  claimed  as  his  purpose, 
ifien  it  is  Christian  precisely  insofar  as  it  finds  its  meaning  and 
brpose  and  incentive  in  Christ.  No  Christian  so  inspired  and  so 
lotivated  need  apologize  for  devoting  his  life  to  serving  his 
illowman.  David  Moses,  Principal  of  Hislop  College  in  Nagpur 
id  one  of  the  Presidents  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  has 
^pressed  my  point  superbly:  "We  must  regard  our  service,"  he 
jys  in  a  new  symposium  on  The  Prospects  of  Christianity 
hroughout  the  World,  "not  as  instrumental  to  mission,  but  as 
tegral  to  mission,  and  itself  a  form  of  witness  to  the  Servant 
3rd  of  the  Church."19 

Fear 

Fear  takes  many  forms— and  many  fantasies.  For  better  or 
prse,  man  in  the  twentieth  century  has  lost  his  fear  of  God,  but 
I:  cannot  quite  conquer  suspicion  and  fear  of  his  fellow  man. 
espite  the  admonitions  of  our  Lord,  we  are  anxious  about  many 

M.  Searl  Bates  and  Wilhelm  Pauck,  eds.,  The  Prospects  of  Christianity 
!   Throughout  the  World.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1964), 
p.  242. 
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things:  the  population  explosion,  nuclear  war,  the  collapse  <| 
our  affluent  society.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  many  Christian 
should  recommend  the  missionary  enterprise  as  a  bulwark  again 
Communism  and  the  resurgent  religions.  Indeed  it  is  noble 
assert,  in  the  words  of  a  young  mission  executive,  "A  communit 
of  Christians  .  .  .  can  be  the  cement  to  help  hold  the  worl 
together  in  these  turbulent  times."20  Nor  is  this  motive  mere] 
modern.  Christianity  was  expected  to  preserve  the  Roman  Empiij 
against  the  barbarian  hordes.   In  1852,  faced  by  a  rising  tide  I 
European  immigrants  to  this  country,  a  Methodist  bishop  d 
clared: 

Not  only  does  Christianity  loudly  call  to  continued  and 
increased  action  in  behalf  of  their  religious  interests,  but 
patriotism  admonishes  the  thoughtful  to  lose  no  time  in 
bringing  to  bear  on  them  the  most  effective  element  to  make 
them  good  citizens,  by  making  them  Christian.21 

So  the  Christian  mission,  it  is  argued,  must  defend  us  fro: 
aggressive  new  nations. 

To  this  type  of  apprehension,  Bishop  Newbigin  has  a  blu: 
retort:  "If  that  is  our  motive,  we  have  no  Gospel."  For  one  thin 
such  instrumental  use  of  Christianity  treats  people  as  objects, 
reduces  the  deepest  experience  in  the  life  of  an  individual  to 
weapon  in  the  Cold  War.  It  enlists  the  Church  as  an  agent 
democracy,  capitalism,  freedom,  and  Western  civilization, 
assumes  that  our  goals  and  our  perspectives  are  God's  values  ar 
God's  purposes.  It  offers  no  room— and  no  help!— for  fello 
Christians  living  under  a  Communist  regime.  It  gambles  on  t 
numbers  racket  with  human  souls. 

What  should  impress  this  pragmatic  age  even  more:  tl 
gamble  in  these  terms  is  not  "paying  off."  Christians  represent  3C 
of  the  world's  population  today;  by  the  year  2000,  we  are  to] 
they  may  encompass  only  20%.  Walter  Freytag,  the  great  Germs 
missionary  statesman,  has  warned:  "All  ideas  of  a  gradual  actua 
zation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world,  or  a  Christianizati< 
of  the  world,  have  been  banished  to  the  area  of  illusions."22  In  ti 
new  festschrift  for  Henry  P.  VanDusen,  retired  President 
Union  Seminary,  several  chapters  conclude  starkly:  The  outloc 
from  a  human  point  of  view,  is  gloomy. 

20Tracey  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  63. 

^Quoted,  Alfred  W.  Wasson,  The  Invincible  Advance  (Nashville:  Method 

Episcopal  Church,  South,  1938) 
a2Quoted,  Blauw,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 
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By  concentrating  on  the  past  European  and  present  American 
orpus  Christianum,  we  forget  that  the  corpus  Christi  has  never 
icluded  more  than  a  small  minority  of  mankind.  We  live  in  a 
iluralistic  world,  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must  speak  to 
hat  world  and  to  us  within  that  world.  Whatever  miracles  God 
ias  in  store,  whatever  eschatology  beyond  this  life,  our  mission 
lust  be  a  realistic  task  here  and  now.  Just  as  I  believe  that  it 
lay  be  militarily  fatal  to  condemn  political  coexistence,  so  I 
telieve  it  may  be  spiritually  fatal  to  reject  the  concept  of 
tieological  coexistence.  "For  God  did  not  give  us  a  spirit  of  tim- 
lity,  but  a  spirit  of  power  and  love  and  self-control,"  (II  Tim. 
:7),  not  a  message  of  self-preservation  but  a  mission  of  recon- 
jliation. 

I  To  Prepare  for  the  Last  Judgment 

"The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  will  be  preached  throughout  the 
fhole  world,  as  a  testimony  to  all  nations,  and  then  the  end 
fill  come."  (Matt.  24:14)  This  is  but  one  of  the  vivid,  tangible 
pnditions  for  eschatology  described  in  Matthew  24  and  in  Mark 
p.  But  it  is  one  of  the  few  that  human  beings,  Christian  disciples, 
an  do  anything  about.  For  that  reason  it  has  regained  a  place 
jnong  motivations  for  mission,  even  though  the  Early  Church 
|id  the  Reformation  were  both  disappointed  in  this  expectation, 
j  Undoubtedly  much  of  St.  Paul's  urgency  and  sense  of  antici- 
i&tion  came  from  his  belief  that  the  proclamation  was  an  essential 
preordained  precondition  of  the  Final  Judgment.  "The  gospel 
fiust  first  be  preached  to  all  nations."  (Mark  13:10)  Only  as  that 
hminent  hope  died  and  the  Church  settled  into  the  complacency 
fid  security  of  the  Constantinian  Empire  did  the  Church  Fathers 
Ifradually  abandon  this  imperative  for  mission.  No  wonder  the 
ileformers,  in  their  more  active  eschatology,  tried  to  convince 
(lemselves  that  the  task  of  proclamation  had  already  been  ful- 
led. 

j  To  be  sure,  Oscar  Cullman  reminds  us  of  a  very  central  quali- 
fcation:  "It  is  not  true  that  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  depends 
i  the  result  of  this  preaching,  rather  upon  the  fact  of  this 
•eaching."23 

But  even  this,  like  other  motivations  we  have  discussed,  puts 
o  much  premium  on  human  responsibility— and  I  say  that  as  a 
Jmvinced  Arminian  Methodist.  It  is  even  more  presumptuous  to 
isume  that  man's  voluntary  mission  is  requisite  for  God's  Last 
hings  than  it  is  to  claim  its  necessity  for  human  salvation.  Fur- 
quoted,  ibid. 
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thermore,  literalists  since  the  first  century  have  had  trouble  wit! 
the  dominical  assurance,  "Truly,  I  say  to  you,  this  generation  wil 
not  pass  away  before  all  these  things  take  place,"  and  its  closely 
following  verse,  "You  do  not  know  when  the  time  will  come. 
(Mark  13:30-33)  For  most  Americans,  at  least,  eschatology  1 
neither  imminent  nor  crucial  enough  to  serve  as  a  motivation  fo! 
mission. 

9.  To  Fulfill  the  Very  Definition  of  the  Church 

If  we  believe,  nevertheless,  that  the  mission  is  an  essentia! 
part  of  God's  purpose  for  the  world,  we  must  seek  its  justification 
in  the  present  rather  than  the  future.  So,  increasingly,  we  arj 
finding  it  in  the  very  definition  of  the  Church,  of  the  Gospel  oj 
Jesus  Christ.  As  Johannes  Blauw  puts  it:  "Missions  in  the  las! 
three  centuries  have  been  a  theological  necessity  because  th 
proclamation  of  the  gospel  and  the  world  is  always  so."24  Emi 
Brunner's  classic  statement  has  been  quoted  ad  nauseam— wit) 
decreasing  impact,  I  fear:  "The  Church  exists  by  mission  as  firj 
exists  by  burning."  And  Karl  Barth,  whose  emphasis  on  man] 
futility  seems  often  to  undercut  the  imperative  of  human  effort 
has  asserted: 


"Mission,"  understood  now  in  the  narrower— which  is  how- 
ever the  real,  original— sense  of  the  word,  means  'sending', 
a  sending  out  into  the  nations  for  the  purpose  of  testifying  to 
the  gospel,  that  represents  the  root  of  existence  and  at  the 
same  time  also  the  root  of  the  whole  task  of  the  people  of 
Christ.  .  .  j  The  call  which  constitutes  the  community  (no- 
tice: which  constitutes  the  community)  is  precisely  the  com- 
mand to  carry  this  message  to  the  world  of  men,  to  the 
nations,  to  the  heathen.  In  that  it  obeys  this  command,  the 
community  is  undertaking  "mission  to  the  heathen".25 
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One  cannot  argue  with  this  approach.  There  is  nothing 
can  do  with  tautology  but  accept  or  reject  the  definition, 
may  question  whether  logically  anything  is  gained  by  identifyin 
an  object  with  its  activity— fire  by  burning,  Church  by  missioi 
More  basically,  Christians  disagree  as  to  whether  the  oth( 
functions  of  the  Church— worship,  fellowship,  service— are  mere! 
instrumental  to  mission,  even  if  one  concedes  that  witness  t 
God's  love  is  one  of  the  indispensable  ingredients.  They  may  b> 
I  would  be  among  the  first  to  assert  that  a  Church  without 

24Ibid,  p.  115. 

^Quoted,  Ibid.,  pp.  116-117. 
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mission  to  the  world  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  But  if  so,  we 
still  confront— as  this  entire  lecture  has  endeavored  to  do— the 
question  of  Why?  As  a  motivation  for  mission,  this  "argument 
by  definition"  can  do  no  more  than  it  has  done,  namely,  cite 
convincing  authorities  who  affirm  this  understanding  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Stanley  Jones  says  simply,  "Our  marching  orders 
are  not  built  upon  a  special  text  but  upon  the  very  texture  of  the 
gospel  we  hold."  And  D.  T.  Niles,  probably  the  most  influential 
theologian  among  younger  Church  leaders  today,  declares  that 
"in  order  to  be  a  Christian  one  has  to  partake  in  the  Church's 
mission,  and  that  the  only  way  to  believe  in  the  Gospel  is  to 
witness  to  it."26 


10.  To  Express  Gratitude  for  the  Love  of  God  Made  Manifest  in 
Jesus  Christ. 

Many  missionaries  would  insist  on  adding  a  final  category, 
which  does  in  some  respects  embrace  all  others:  the  overwhelm- 
!ing,  irresistible  impulse  to  share  the  vital  experience  of  redemption 
(which  we  have  received  through  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.  "We  love 
[because  he  first  loved  us;"  (1  John  4:19)  we  teach  and  heal  and 
lift  because  he  taught  and  healed  and  lifted  us.  Or  we  carry  the 
Good  News  to  the  heathen,  as  Bishop  Randolph  Foster  once  said, 
"for  the  same  reason  that  I  present  it  to  my  son— because  he 
^ieeds  it."27 

But  all  these  activities  are  only  feeble  efforts  to  express  a 
fact.  We  do  these  things  because  of  what  God  has  already  done 
in  Christ.  D.  T.  Niles  in  Upon  the  Earth  reminds  us  that  "One  of 
the  essential  distinctions  between  the  Christian  faith  and  other 
faiths  is  that  the  Christian  faith  can  be  proclaimed.  The  other 
faiths  can  only  be  taught."28  The  heart  of  the  Christian  mission 
jis  not  a  program  or  a  moral  code  or  even  a  community  of  people, 
lit  is  an  affirmation  about  God's  love,  and  because  that  love  is 
infinite,  our  expressions  of  it  may  be  infinitely  diverse. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  dangers  even  here.  A  response  of 
atitude  to  God's  love  must  contain  genuine  human  love  toward 
eighbor,  for  an  impersonal,  mechanical  response  of  duty  is  no 
better  than  the  obligation  of  Hindu  karma  or  Muslim  kismet.  This 
jwhole  discussion  of  motivation  assumes,  of  course,  an  element  of 
freedom,  of  choice  and  purpose,  rather  than  total  compulsion.  But 
jthat  decision,  that  acceptance  or  rejection  of  God's  summons,  is 

S  T.  Niles,  Upon  the  Earth  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill,  1962) 
j'E.  D.  Soper,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  World  Mission  (New  York: 

Abingdom-Cokesbury,  1963),  p.  143. 
sNiles,  op.  cit.,  p.  242. 
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determined  by  the  content  and  the  quality  of  our  faith.  We  migrr 
alter  some  of  the  language  and  some  of  the  concepts  but  not  the 
commitment  of  Robert  E.  Speer,  who  back  in  1902  summarizec 
the  call  to  mission  in  the  following  words: 

If  Christ  is  our  life,  and  we  have  been  able  to  find  life,  full 
and  abundant,  only  in  Him;  if  there  is  no  other  name  given 
under  heaven  among  men  whereby  they  must  be  saved; 
if.  .  .  Vast  continents  are  shrouded  in  almost  utter  darkness,  J 
and  hundreds  of  millions  suffer  the  horrors  of  heathenism 
or  of  Islam';  if  the  Saviour  of  the  world  included  these 
millions  in  the  sweep  of  His  love  and  sacrifice;  if  they  are 
the  children  of  the  Father  who  would  not  that  any  should 
perish,  but  that  all  should  enter  into  life,  and  for  that  end 
has  made  us  stewards  of  the  missions;  and  if  life  is  to  us 
not  a  play  and  a  trifle,  but  the  solemn  doing  of  our  Father's 
business,  then  I  ask,  in  the  Master's  name,  Is  there  not  need 
that  we  give  ourselves  to  the  mission  of  the  world's  re- 
demption?29 

What  I  have  wanted  to  say  in  this  extended  discourse  can  b 
boiled  down  to  two  theses:  First,  the  motivations  for  missions  ma 
be  as  varied  as  the  functions  or  activities  performed.  They  ar 
Christian  to  the  extent  that  they  find  their  imperative  in  the  lov 
of  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  Transforming  cultures,  atonirj. 
for  human  exploitation,  rendering  humanitarian  service  may  t 
just  as  truly  Christian  as  building  the  Church  or  baptizing  sinne] 
— IF  the  individual  in  the  process  is  expressing  sincerely  an 
faithfully  his  love  and  gratitude  and  obedience  to  the  Heaven! 
Father,  who  has  shown  His  love  for  all  men  through  Jesus  d 
Nazareth. 

Second,  and  conversely,  there  is  no  one  Christian  motivatic 
for  mission— not  even  obeying  the  Great  Commission  or  savir 
lost  souls  from  hell  or  expressing  gratitude  for  our  salvatio 
Those  who  denounce  the  incentive  or  call  of  others,  who  deplo: 
any  theological  dynamic  but  their  own,  do  themselves  underci 
the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel— yes,  and  the  Gospel  itself.  Tl 
Church's  mission  to  the  world  is  an  indispensable  part  of  tl 
Christian  life,  by  definition  and  by  faith.  But  just  as  its  validi 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  statistical  results,  so  its  imperative  is  n 
to  be  judged  by  human  criteria.  In  its  deepest  and  truest  fori 
one's  motivation  for  mission  is  only  the  conscious— or  su 
conscious— verbalization— or  rationalization— of  the  Holy  Spirit 

"Quoted,  Christianity  Today,  July  17,  1961,  p.  21. 


work.  Let  us  trust  his  guidance  for  ourselves  and  respect  his 
guidance  for  others. 

If  I  have  strength,  I  owe  the  service  of  the  strong; 
If  melody,  I  owe  the  world  a  song; 
If  I  can  stand  when  all  around  my  post  are  falling, 
If  I  can  run  with  speed  when  needy  hearts  are  calling, 
And  if  my  torch  can  light  the  dark  of  any  night, 
Then  I  must  pay  the  debt  I  owe  with  living  light. 

If  Heavens  grace  has  dowered  me  with  some  rare  gift, 
If  I  can  lift  some  load  no  others'  strength  can  lift, 
If  I  can  heal  some  wound  no  other  hand  can  heal, 
If  some  great  truth  the  speaking  skies  to  me  reveal, 
Then  I  must  go— a  broken  and  a  wounded  thing— 
And  to  a  wounded  world  my  gifts  of  healing  bring. 

As  J.  B.  Phillips  expresses  the  familiar  passage:  "I  feel  myself 
under  a  sort  of  universal  obligation,  I  owe  something  to  all  men, 
from  cultured  Greek  to  ignorant  savage.  That  is  why  I  want,  as 
!far  as  my  ability  will  carry  me,  to  preach  the  Gospel.  .  .  .  For  I 
'am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  I  see  it  as  the  very  power  of  God 
working  for  the  salvation  of  everyone  who  believes.  ...  I  see  in 
it  God's  plan  for  imparting  righteousness  to  men,  a  process  begun 
bid  continued  by  their  faith."  (Romans  1:14-16)  Amen. 
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Book  Reviews 


L  Interpretations  of  the  Bible 

JEREMIAH,  translated  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  John  Bright.  The 
Anchor  Bible,  Vol.  21,  Doubleday,  Garden  City:  New  York.  Pp.  cxli, 
372,  $7.00. 

In  this  volume  Professor  John  Bright  has  set  for  himself  "The  single 
aim  of  allowing  the  prophet  to  speak  over  the  gap  of  years  and  the  barrier 
of  language  with  as  much  clarity  as  possible."  (v).  His  success  in  this 
endeavor  is  certainly  praiseworthy.  The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  into 
contemporary  American  English  is  cogent.  Of  particular  note  is  Professor 
Bright's  treatment  of  the  poetic  sections  of  the  book.  His  style  is  crisp  and: 
idiomatic. 

The  introduction  provides  the  reader  with  an  excellent  description  of' 
the  background  and  setting  of  the  prophet's  life.  The  comments  and  notes 
do  raise]]  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  some  of  the  problems  which  scholars 
have  tried  to  solve  over  the  ages.  This  is  a  volumn  which  the  layman  will' 
find  intelligible  and  stimulating.  Professor  Bright  is  entitled  to  the  reward-1 
ing  satisfaction  of  a  job  well  done.  Max  Gray  Rogers. 

THE  ANCHOR  BIBLE:  JOB.  By  Marvin  H.  Pope.  Garden  City,  New  York:1 
Doubleday,  1965.  Pp.  Ixxviii,  293.  $6.00. 

The  Anchor  Bible,  edited  by  W.  F.  Albright  and  D.  N.  Freeman,, 
combines  the  efforts  of  leading  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic  and  Jewish 
scholar,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Though  intended  primarily! 
for  the  general  reader,  this  series  has  from  the  outset  distinguished  itself 
by  an  "exacting  standard  of  scholarship." 

In  the  volume  on  the  book  of  Job,  Professor  Marvin  Pope  has  renderJ 
yeoman's  service.  He  goes  to  considerable  length  in  explaining  the  impact 
upon  Israel  of  the  Wisdom  Movement  in  the  Ancient  Near  East.  This  aspect 
of  Israel's  background  has  all  too  often  been  ignored  or,  at  best,  inadequate- 
ly emphasized.  Here  this  influence  is  placed  in  its  proper  perspective. 

Professor  Pope  has  translated  some  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  into  excellent  modern  English.  His  style  is  fresh.  With 
a  minimum  of  words  he  has  captured  much  of  the  book's  charm. 

He  has  also  dealt  constructively  with  the  troublesome  problem  of  the 
speeches  between  Job  and  the  friends.  His  suggestions  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  order  of  these  speeches  are  well  taken. 

The  competency  with  which  Professor  Pope  has  dispatched  the  task 
of  translation  is  exemplified  in  13:15.  The  King  James  Version  has  trans- 
lated this  text:  "Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  him."  This  passage 
has  Jong  been  cherished  by  many  as  reflecting  the  apex  of  Biblical  faith. 
Professor  Pope,  however,  correctly  renders  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
as  "He  may  slay  me,  I'll  not  quaver."  (93) 

The  attention  which  is  devoted  in  this  volume  to  extra-Biblical  parallels 
found  in  Ancient  Near  Eastern  tradition  is  of  the  greatest  significance.  The 
consequences  -ire  indispensable  for  ;t   hotter  understanding  of  the  text 
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The  recovery  of  Mesopotamian  Wisdom  Literature  now  makes  it  clear  that 
le  position  of  the  friends  is  essentially  what  was  normative  in  Mesopotam- 
m  thought  for  centuries  before  Israel  emerged  in  history"  (lxxiii). 

This  volume  comprises  one  of  the  most  competent  treatments  of  Job 
et  to  appear  in  any  language.  Professor  Pope  is  to  be  congratulated. 

Max  Gray  Rogers 

HE  GOSPEL  OF  LUKE.  By  Bo  Riecke.  Trans.  Ross  Mackenzie.  Richmond, 
Virginia:  John  Knox  Press,  1964.  (Chime  Paperbacks)  $1.00 

In  this  paperback  volume  Professor  Reicke  deals  with  selected  themes 
*om  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  Part  I  is  given  to  introductory  material,  such  as 
uthor,  origin,  and  style  and  structure.  Part  II  deals  with  the  Lucan  inter- 
retation  of  The  Drama  of  Redemption,  The  World  Mission,  and  The  Joy 
f  Redemption. 

|  The  author  is  not  concerned  to  present  an  exhaustive  commentary  on 
^e  entire  Gospel  of  Luke;  rather,  the  intention  relates  to  a  kind  of  mono- 
graph on  themes  which  he  deems  important.  Since  the  themes  represent 
ie  author's  own  choice,  the  value  of  the  work  may  be  judged  by  the 
fmvincing  character  of  the  argument.  At  this  point  one  discovers  a 
lethodological  presupposition  which  limits  the  success  of  the  endeavor, 
fofessor  Reicke  assumes  that  the  proper  stance  for  studying  an  historical 
|)cument  is  that  "subjective  preference  must  make  way  for  objective 
tady"  (p.  9),  and  further,  that  "personal  feelings  cannot  be  allowed  to 
Itrude  into  the  study  of  history"  (p.  10).  The  deficiency  does  not  lie  in 
ie  fact  that  the  author  is  not  able  to  achieve  his  goal  so  much  as  that  he 
liould  understand  the  study  of  history  from  such  a  perspective  that  he 
|>uld  set  such  a  goal  for  himself.  It  must  be  said  that  there  is  much  that 
j  acceptable  in  the  volume.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  announced  intention 
|  the  work,  the  results  are  not  fully  assuring.  Robert  C.  Briggs 

kw  TESTAMENT  DETECTION.  By  Gordon  Robinson.  New  York:  Ox- 
\    ford  University  Press,  1964.  $4.50 

[I  This  work  contains  a  series  of  isolated  studies  of  subjects  which  are 
%en  at  random  from  the  New  Testament.  The  major  divisions  are  entitled: 
lijldentifying  People;  II,  Searching  Out  Places;  III,  Tracking  Down  Words; 
-j,  What  You  Say  May  Be  Used  Against  You.  In  one  sense,  it  is  a  kind  of 
hlrd-book  which  has  been  expanded  to  cover  persons,  places,  things,  and 
<ten  short  sayings. 

|  The  author  suggests  that  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  may  be 
tnapared  to  detective  work  in  which  one  may  even  use  "inspired  guesses" 
<j>reword).  Although  there  are  collections  of  references  to  persons,  places, 
£|i  sayings  in  the  New  Testament,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
tps  which  remain.  In  fact,  the  attempt  to  fill  them  does  not  contribute 
ijterially  to  the  understanding  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  whole.  One 
c  lid  wish  that  the  "resources  of  modern  scholarship"  (Foreword)  to  which 
t|  author  refers  were  more  in  evidence.  Robert  C.  Briggs. 
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II.  Historical  Interpretations  of  Christianity 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  AGE  OF  REASON.  By  G.  R.  Cragg.  Gran 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1961 
$5.00 

This  volume  is  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  five  intended  to  cover  thj ' 
entire  history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  author  has  rightly  characterize) 
the  period  treated  here,  from  the  end  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  to  tj 
French  Revolution;  it  was  a  time  when  the  church's  authority  "was  chaj 
lenged  in  many  spheres,  but  nowhere  so  seriously  as  in  the  intellectu 
realm"  (p.  12).  Consequently,  more  attention  is  given  to  the  theological  sm 
philosophical  developments  than  to  other  aspects  of  the  church's  history 
Professor  Cragg  demonstrates  a  comfortable  acquaintance  with  the  trenj 
and  figures  of  the  age,  an  acquaintance  best  illustrated  in  the  chapter  c 
"Christianity  and  Culture  in  the  Baroque  Age." 

Yet  the  book  is  written  from  a  British  perspective,  with  a  dispropo 
tionate  amount  of  space  given  to  developments  in  Britain.  In  276  pages  < 
text,  97  pages  are  given  to  British  Christianity,  while  fewer  than  20  pag 
are  used  to  treat  of  North  and  South  America.  This  disproportion  is  tl 
chief  hindrance  to  the  book's  usefulness.  John  E.  Steely 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  Pope  A.  Duncan.  Nashvill 
Broadman  Press,  1965.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Duncan,  formerly  professor  of  church  history  in  Southeastei 
Seminary,  and  now  president  of  South  Georgia  College,  has  fruitfully  er. 
ployed  his  extensive  knowledge  of  church  history,  along  with  an  engagii 
manner  of  writing,  to  give  us  a  most  valuable  brief  history  of  the  Christfcj 
movement.  This  reviewer  is  amazed  and  gratified  to  see  how  much  that 
of  real  significance  can  be  compressed  within  one  hundred  twenty-eigl 
pages. 

Here  is  an  example  of  poetic  writing  that  is  clear,  and  factual  writii 
that  is  not  boring.  The  book  should  be  widely  used  for  personal  study  aij 
for  church  study  groups.  Though  it  is  not  designed  as  a  textbook,  it  wou; 
afford  a  basis  for  some  stimulating  and  rewarding  church  discussions  1 
our  history.  It  is  heartily  recommended.  John  E.  Steely 

THE  CHURCH  IN  AN  AGE  OF  REVOLUTION.  By  Alec  R.  Vidler.  Grj 
Rapids,  Michigan:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  19i 
$5.00. 

This  is  the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  a  series  under  the  general  editors! 
of  Professor  Owen  Chadwick  on  the  history  of  the  Christian  church, 
"age  of  revolution"  here  treated  is  the  time  from  1789  down  to  the  presei 
The  age  is  rightly  characterized,  but  the  author  does  not  allow  the  title 
lead  him  into  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  profound  revolutions  affecti; 
the  life  of  the  church  today.  The  ecumenical  revolution  is  treated  in  o: 
last  brief  chapter.  Social  and  political  revolutions  of  the  twentieth  centuj 
are  largely  ignored.  Theological  upheavals,  important  though  they  aii 
ar3  given  too  much  space  in  proportion  to  the  total  story  of  the  times,  aij 
the  author's  attention  is  centered  upon  British  Christianity  even  when  mo 
exciting  and  far-reaching  events  were  taking  place  elsewhere.  The  boj 
is  written  in  a  clear  and  charming  style.  The  reader  will  be  rewarded  £| 
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lis  time  and  effort  spent  in  reading  it,  but  he  will  have  to  search  elsewhere 
or  the  full  story  of  Christianity's  history  in  the  time  of  revolutions. 

John  E.  Steely 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER:  AN  ANTHOLOGY.  Edited  by  Charles  R.  Joy. 
New  York  and  Evanston:  Harper  and  Row;  1965.  Revised  and 
Enlarged  Edition.  $5.95. 

This  anthology  was  first  published  in  1947;  in  1956  it  appeared  in  an 
:nlarged  edition.  Now,  in  honor  of  Schweitzer's  ninetieth  birthday,  it  has 
>een  revised  and  further  enlarged.  These  brief  and  often  tantalizing  excerpts 
rom  the  revered  missionary  doctor's  work  will  lead  the  thoughtful  reader 
o  pursue  them  in  their  larger  setting.  The  sympathetic  and  reverent  editor 
eeks  to  present  the  abiding  concerns  of  this  remarkable  man  who  is  "at 
>nce  a  Savonarola  preaching  doom  and  a  St.  Francis  teaching  and  showing 
nercy"  (p.  xxi).  Attractive  in  format  and  easy  to  read,  the  book  provides 
ome  rewarding  glimpses  into  the  thought  and  life  of  our  venerable  con- 
emporary.  John  E.  Steely 

CHURCH  GROWTH  IN  MEXICO.  By  Donald  McGavran.  Grand  Rapids: 
Eerdmans,  1963.  $1.95. 

This  book  contains  several  very  helpful  charts,  graphs,  and  schedules 
hat  help  one  to  gain  at  a  glance  a  good  concept  of  the  distribution  of 
■rotestant  Christianity  in  Mexico. 

|  But  there  is  much  more  to  the  church  than  its  physical  distribution. 
t  has  its  reason  for  being  and  this  can  be  understood  from  chapter  one 
/here  the  theology  of  the  church  is  examined. 

Of  the  12  chapters  in  the  book,  chapters  1,  8,  9,  and  11  were  the  most 
iteresting  and  informative  for  this  reviewer.  They  deal  with  the  theology, 
vo  people  movements,  and  the  Pentacostal  contribution  respectively. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

fUSSIONARY,  GO  HOME!  By  James  A.  Scherer.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.: 
j     Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964.  $3.95. 

The  title  of  this  book  speaks  volumes!  It  reflects  an  attitude  that  is 
ecoming  widespread  in  every  corner  of  the  world. 

iWhy  are  the  people  to  whom  missionaries  are  sent  becoming  increas- 
gly  resentful  of  the  missionaries'  presence?  It  may  result  from  the  tempta- 
m  to  be  "successful"  by  worldly  standards,  which  temptation  captures 
I  too  many  missionaries.  It  certainly  comes  in  part  from  the  tendency  of 
p  world  to  acclaim  the  false  prophet  and  reject  the  true  prophet.  It 
ay  result  in  part,  too,  from  the  growing  tendency  in  the  church  to 
pglect  the  apostolic  pattern  of  missions. 

This  interesting  book  deals  with  these  and  other  questions.  It  deserves 
wide  reader  audience.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

HE  GENESIS  OF  RELIGION.  By  Margaret  Alice  Murray.  New  York: 
Philosophical  Library,  1963.  $3.75. 

The  author  of  the  little  book  seems  to  be  obsessed  with  the  idea  that 
e  female  is  superior  to  the  male  in  all  the  families  of  living  beings, 
eluding  the  human  family.  The  other  points  of  emphasis  in  the  book  are 
ade  to  serve  this  idea. 
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The  reasoning  in  the  whole  book  seems  forced  and  is  not  scientific  if 
the  highest  sense.  The  book  makes  little  real  contribution. 

B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

LANGUAGE,  MYTH  AND  MAN.  By  Joseph  Reiss.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philosophical  Library,  1963. 

This  book  is  hardly  worth  the  reading.  It  is  based  on  a  far-fetched  idej 
about  the  development  of  languages  from  their  primitive  origins.  The  wor| 
behind  this  book  was  obviously  done  in  an  un-scientific  manner.  Not  recom 
mended!  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

PROTESTANT  WORSHIP  AND  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.  By  Jami 
F.  White.  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964.  $6.00. 

The  author  has  written  this  book  for  use  by  church  building  commit 
tees,  among  others.  It  is  not  the  usual  type  of  builder's  manual  suggeste; 
for  use  in  Baptist  circles,  but  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  realistic  an| 
creative  tools  which  our  committees  should  consider. 

White  gives  an  excellent  survey  of  the  history  and  theology  of  churc 
architecture.  Observing  that  there  are  two  dominant  types  of  contemporar 
architecture,  the  concert  stage  and  the  so-called  divided  chancel,  the  authc 
traces  the  influence  of  revivalism  and  romanticism  upon  the  emergence  c 
these  types.  Finding  a  regular  stalemate  at  this  point,  he  correctly  observe; 
"The  contemporary  stalemate  in  Protestant  church  architecture  consists  c 
the  uncritical  acceptance  of  two  alternate  liturgical  arrangements  as  : 
these  were  the  only  possibilities."  (p.  140.)  White  judges  these  two  optior 
as  contradicting  the  very  nature  of  the  Church  and  impeding  "the  people 
realization  of  the  Church  as  the  body  of  Christ,  and  thus  interfere  wit 
worship,  evangelism,  and  all  other  aspects  of  the  Church's  life."  (p.  142 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  present  a  number  of  exciting  experiments  i 
church  architecture  among  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  which  refle< 
a  more  valid  theology  of  worship  and  liturgy  than  the  two  options  alread 
mentioned. 

This  book  rightly  calls  for  a  dialogue  to  exist  between  architectui 
and  theology.  Let  the  churches  shop  around  for  an  architect  and  then  woi 
closely  with  him  as  he  attempts  to  express  the  genius  of  the  worshipping 
community  through  his  professional  abilities. 

One  of  the  unique  features  of  this  book  is  the  critique  of  choir  existencl 
and  placement.  The  author  raises  some  knotty  problems  and  suggests  rathd 
creative  answers. 

An  able  apology  for  liturgical  art  is  given.  The  danger  most  encoui 
tered  today  among  Protestants  is  not  art  idolatry— it  is  rather  the  fact  thi 
we  don't  take  art  with  the  real  seriousness  it  deserves.  Another  kind  < 
idolatry  is  perhaps  at  work,  though.  It  is  involved  in  the  kind  of  worsh: 
which  is  "perverted  into  an  egocentric  satisfying  of  our  own  emotions 
(p.  197.)  This  is  service  of  self  and  therefore  idolatry.  Liturgical  art  cou' 
prevent  this  by  calling  attention  to  another  object  of  our  worship  outsic 
ourselves. 

To  our  Baptist  denomination  this  is  a  very  prodding  book.  But  it 
healthy  and  its  ideas  are  needed.  The  reviewer  highly  recommends  it 
pastors,  educators,  and  building  committees!  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 
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BYZANTINE  CIVILIZATION.  By  Steven  Runciman.  Meridian  Books,  1964. 
$1.45. 

Runciman  makes  us  aware  in  this  first-rate  volume  of  the  liveliness  of 
Eastern  culture.  His  book,  though  originally  published  in  1932,  is  one  (if  not 
the)  of  the  major  efforts  on  the  part  of  contemporary  scholarship  to  describe 
the  various  aspects  of  Byzantium  for  the  western  reader.  The  book  not  only 
is  based  on  sound  scholarship  but  also  is  written  in  a  very  readable  style. 
It  is  highly  commended.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

OBEDIENT  REBELS.  By  Jaroslav  Pelikan.  Harper  and  Row,  1964.  $5.00. 

"Martin  Luther  was  the  first  Protestant,  and  yet  he  was  more  Catholic 
than  many  of  his  Roman  Catholic  opponents."  With  these  words  Jaroslav 
Pelikan,  longtime  Luther  scholar,  opens  his  most  recent  literary  venture. 
Pelikan  has  made  a  valid  contribution  to  the  study  of  Martin  Luther  in  this 
volume  in  regard  to  the  tension  of  Protestant  principle  and  Catholic  sub- 
stance in  the  reformer's  career.  Commencing  with  an  introductory  chapter 
[concerning  "The  Paradox  of  Luther's  Reformation,"  Pelikan  then  divides 
his  work  into  three  major  sections:  "Critical  Reverence  Towards  Tradition," 
"Unity  Despite  Separation,"  and  "Catholic  Substance  and  Protestant  Prin- 
ciple Today." 

In  the  first  section  Pelikan  rightly  calls  attention  to  a  much  overlooked 
fact— the  Catholic  substance  inbuilt  in  Luther's  reform.  Indeed,  in  a  sense, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  left  Luther!  He  was  a  rebel,  but  he  was 
pbedient  to  the  tradition  of  the  Church  as  he  read  the  fathers,  creeds,  and 
councils. 

i  Pelikan's  second  section  calls  attention  to  another  facet  of  Luther's 
Career  which  has  often  been  neglected.  The  author  definitely  shows  that 
j^uther  was  irenic  in  his  outlook  and  was  often  involved  in  unity  negotia- 
tions. What  the  reformer  did  involved  schism,  of  necessity,  but  in  the  midst 
kf  this  he  made  valid  and  sincere  attempts  at  unity  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity. 

Part  three  is  perhaps  more  engaging  for  the  contemporary  Churchman, 
hough  what  is  said  here  is  definitely  based  on  the  scholarship  displayed  in 
he  first  sections.  Here,  Pelikan  calls  for  a  modern  evangelical  catholicity 
Vhich  benefits  from  both  Protestant  principle  and  Catholic  substance.  The 
Church  does  not  need  pedant  theologians  nor  decayed  pastors  in  its  con- 
temporary situation,  but  rather  it  calls  for  men  of  thought  and  men  of 
ction  who  speak  a  critical  theology  for  a  Church  always  in  need  of  reform. 
io  ask  the  same  questions  because  they  are  the  ones  the  Church  is  accus- 
omed  to  answering  will  shrivel  its  life  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  absolutely 
pncerned  with  its  inner  life.  Evangelical  catholicity  must  rather  be  "con- 
?ssional,  conserving,  Catholic,  critical,  and  correlating— all  of  these,  and 
o  one  of  them  without  all  the  others."  The  reviewer  commends  the  book 
ighly.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

JtEN  WHO  SHAPED  THE  WESTERN  CHURCH.  By  Hans  von  Campen- 
j    hausen.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964.  $5.95. 

This  volume  follows  the  author's  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church  and 

isplays  his  further  erudition  in  the  early  Church.  He  surveys  seven  of  the 
estern  fathers:  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augus- 
ae,  and  Boethius.  He  gives  by  far  more  attention  to  Augustine,  as  perhaps 
5  should.  This  book  is  intended  for  the  general  reader  and  is  therefore 
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rather  bereft  of  footnotes.  This  is  rather  frustrating  to  the  close  student.  The 
translation  is  legitimate  and  very  readable.  For  an  introduction  to  these 
seven  western  fathers,  the  general  reader  could  not  do  better  than  this 
volume.  But  the  scholar  will  want  to  look  elsewhere. 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

RELIGION  IN  AMERICA.  Edited  by  John  Cogley.  Meridian  Books,  1963. 
$1.45. 

The  essays  in  this  book  are  based  on  papers  which  were  delivered  at 
a  Seminar  on  Religion  in  a  Free  Society  in  New  York  in  1958.  The  list  of 
contributors  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  American  Scholarship— J.  C.  Murray,; 
R.  Niebuhr,  Leo  Pfeffer,  W.  G.  Katz,  W.  Herberg,  J.  H.  Nichols,  W.  V.  Ong | 
S.  Barr,  G.  Weigel,  A.  J.  Herchel,  and  Paul  Tillich.  The  essays  discuss  the 
problems  of  religious  pluralism  and  civic  unity,  church  and  state,  the 
school  question,  the  secular  challenge,  and  religion  and  the  free  society. 
Excellent  interpretations  are  given  in  these  essays.  The  book  is  generally 
commended.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

THE  REFORMATION.  By  Hans  J.  Hillerbrand.  New  York:  Harper  anq 
Row,  1964.  $7.50. 

The  longer  title  describes  more  fully  this  excellent  source-book: 
narrative  history  related  by  contemporary  observers  and  participants.' 
Essentially,  the  Reformation  tells  its  own  story  in  its  own  words  in  thi 
book.  The  author  has  very  skillfully  woven  the  materials  together  wit] 
abbreviated  introductions.  Furthermore,  the  book  is  equipped  with  biblio 
graphy,  footnotes,  illustrations,  and  index!  Though  Hillerbrand  is  himself 
specialist  in  the  radical  phase  of  the  Reformation,  this  has  not  hindered  hi 
producing  a  well-rounded  volume  on  the  total  Reformation.  As  a  source 
book  on  the  Reformation,  this  work  will  not  be  replaced  for  many  years.  Th 
reviewer  commends  it  highly.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

BAPTISTS  NORTH  AND  SOUTH.  By  Samuel  S.  Hill,  Jr.  and  Robert  ( 
Torbet.  Valley  Forge:  The  Judson  Press,  1964.  $2.00. 

This  excellent  volume  was  written  in  view  of  the  joint  conventions  < 
Baptists  meeting  in  Atlantic  City  in  May,  1964.  The  authors  actually  intenc 
ed  it  to  be  a  volume  of  introductions— introducing  the  American  Bapti 
Convention  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  and  vice  versa.  Torbet  ari 
Hill,  from  these  two  respective  communions,  have  written  a  work  whic 
should  be  used  widely  by  laymen  and  pastors  in  an  attempt  at  self-analys' 
and  understanding.  The  authors  are  honest  in  their  appraisal  of  those  iten! 
which  keep  these  two  conventions  apart.  In  fact,  they  employ  the  kind  < 
hard-headed  honesty  which  could  lead  to  some  type  of  unity  eventuall 
The  reviewer  recommends  this  volume  highly.  Every  Baptist  pastor  shoul 
purchase  it  and  read  it  carefully.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr.  | 

SPIRITUAL  COUNSEL  AND  LETTERS  OF  BARON  FRIEDRICH  VC 
HUGEL.  Edited  by  Douglas  V.  Steere.  New  York:  Harper  and  Ro 
1964.  $5.00. 

In  the  ecumenical  age  in  which  we  live,  this  is  a  welcome  volun 
A  Quaker  (who  observed  at  the  Second  Vatican  Council)  edits  the  deetj 
spiritual  and  contemplative  writings  of  an  English  Roman  Catholic.  Fj 
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those  who  allow  it,  this  book  could  become  one  of  the  truly  great  devotional 
classics  of  our  time.  Thomas  Merton  comments  on  the  dust  jacket:  "This 
is  a  book  for  discerning  and  ecumenical  minds,  but  bigots  and  fanatics  can 
pass  it  by.  They  will  not  find  it  comfortable  reading."  The  reviewer  com- 
mends it  as  devotional  reading.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

SOUTHERN  WHITE  PROTESTANTISM  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY. By  Kenneth  K.  Bailey.  New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1964.  $3.75. 

This  well-documented  volume  gives  its  major  attention  to  Baptists, 
Methodists,  and  Presbyterians  in  the  twentieth  century  South  as  these 
groups  reacted  to  major  issues  in  their  own  area  and  in  the  nation.  His  first 
chapter  sets  the  stage  as  he  summarizes  the  situation  at  the  turn  of  the 
century:  "A  preoccupation  with  individual  repentance,  a  dogged  insistence 
on  Biblical  inerrancy,  a  tendency  toward  overt  expression  of  intense  religious 
emotion:  these  legacies  of  frontier  revivalism  still  held  a  primacy.  Of  this 
Imost  southerners  were  proud."  (p.  24)  In  successive  chapters  Bailey  then 
j  deals  with  education  and  social  concern,  fundamentalism  and  reform,  the 
lantievolution  episode,  the  presidentail  campaign  of  1928,  the  impact  of 
Jthe  depression,  and  Protestantism  in  the  South  since  1940.  The  briefest 
tland  weakest  chapter  is  his  last,  which  is  a  kind  of  summary  of  observations. 
But  this  does  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  balance  of  the  book.  This 
work  should  do  a  great  deal  to  assist  Protestants  in  the  South  to  understand 
(themselves.  This  book  should  receive  a  wide  reading  among  the  pastors  and 
the  churches.  It  is  recommended  without  any  hesitancy. 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

THE  MAKING  OF  EUROPE.  By  Christopher  Dawson.  Meridian  Books, 
1963.  $1.45. 

This  classical  1932  work  is  now  available  in  paperback.  Christopher 
iDawson,  distinguished  British  historian,  traces  the  various  cultural  patterns 
involved  in  the  making  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  He  quickly 
dispels  any  ideas  that  these  were  "dark  ages."  This  work  is  based  on  pro- 
found scholarship  and  is  worthy  of  consideration.     George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

blE  GIFT  OF  THE  HEALER.  By  Edward  M.  Dodd.  New  York:  Friend- 
j      ship  Press,  1964.  Paper  $2.25. 

1  The  author  of  this  volume  has  combined  considerable  research  with 
,iis  own  experience  as  a  missionary  doctor  to  give  an  appreciative  account  of 
|he  origin  and  development  of  medical  missions  overseas.  The  book  is 
Popularly  written  and  does  not  aim  to  be  "a  complete  and  definitive  his- 
ory."  The  reader  meets  the  pioneers,  such  as  John  Scudder,  Peter  Parker 

nd  Clara  Swain— and  even  John  Thomas,  the  eccentric  associate  of  William 
>arey.  And  he  follows  the  story  of  medical  missions  through  expansion  and 
Hiversification  to  the  modern  ecumenical  era. 

Much  helpful  and  inspiring  information  is  included;  but  the  discussion 

i  confined  almost  entirely  to  American  denominations,  and  to  those  affiliated 

vith  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  For  example,  no  Southern  Baptist 

octor  or  medical  institution  is  mentioned. 

!     The  value  of  the  book  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by  an  index. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 
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THE  CHALLENGE  Of  WORLD  OOMMCMSM  JN  ASIA.  By  J.  R.  Saun- 
ders. Orand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B   Ecrdmam  Publishing  fxrrrrpany, 


Dr.  J.  K.  Sounder*  h  a  ve'cran  So^h-ern  Baptht  missionary  to  China 
more  recently,  founder  of  Pan  Pacific  Center,,  an  organization  which 


drawing  upon  hi-,  own  observations  and  c/porion of  a  haJf-oonrury  jri 

China. 

'J'his  boot  is  intelligent.  r*&:/*rih}A<:  and  warmly  evangelical  Essentially, 
the  author  oaJh  for  a  more  revolutionary  Christianity  than  we  now  have, 
insisting  that  "thw,  is  no  vit^J  principle  in  Communism  whioh  Jesus  did  not 
enunciate  in  even  more  revolutionary  form"  and  that  "point  for  point,  we 
mint  meet  the  challenge  of  Communism  by  a  return  to  the  omphasi*  of: 
JeftM  Christ"  E.  Luther  Copeland 

f/JD>,  DEMONS  AND  OTHERS.  By  P.  K    .'."arayan.  New  York:  'J hi; 

VnVing  Press,  1004.  $0.50. 

This  volume  is  a  representative  selection  of  stories  from  the  rich  store* 
houv;  of  Indian  mythology  retold  by  one  of  India's  Willful  storytollori 
R.  K.  Narayan  is  perhaps  t>j';  most  famous  Indian  novelist  v/ho  writes  ir 

Readers  acquainted  with  Jndiarj  !«  g<  nds  :-nd  myths  will  welcome  thfc 
reintroduce  ion  to  familiar  theme,,  gods  and  heroes;  and  the  uninitiated 
could  hardly  find  a  bettor  introduction  to  the  new  ;j rj<-j  fascinating  v/orld  o 
the  Indian  storyteller.  E.  Luther  Copeland 

WHERE  JN  THE  WORLD:  OH  A  NO  J  NO  JORMS  OE  THE  CHUROJf! 
WITNESS.  By  Colin  W.  Williams  New  7orl<  .'.'atjonal  Gounc-J 
of  the  churches  of  ohmt     the  CS.A.,  JOO'i.  J 10  pp.  $.75.  (paperbadn 

WJJA'J  IN  THE  WORLD.    By  Colin  W.  Williams.     New  Vorl'  Nation* 

Council  of  the  Ohurohe*  of  Obrhl  in  the  U.S.A.,  1004.  J 05  pp.  $.7 

f  paperback 

Tbcso  companion  volumes  grew  out  of  a  stijdy  orj  '"J  be  Missionaj 
Structure  of  the  Congregation,"  initiated  jn  J 00 J  by  the  Department  0 
Studies  in  Evangelism  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  At  the  ba*i*  (| 
the  f/OoEs  is  the  conviction  that  "without  radical  changes  of  structuf 
and  organization,  our  c/isting  Churches  v/i\\  never  be  orne  missio; 
Churches,  which  they  must  if  the  Oosj/cl  is  to  be  heard  irj  the  world." 

Tboso  volumes  are  designed  to  be  study  booEs,  divided  info  char, 
(bought  f  ul,   provocative   material,    weil-ouflinej   and    highly  read 
followed  by  lists  of  sharply  focused  questions     The  treatment  r.  tborouj 
iip  to  date,  reflecting  the   best   of   «  -'  urneni'  al   div  ussion  on   the  Mib 
Even  a  brief  L> j t  incisive  analysis  of  Robinson's  "Honest  to  Cod"  idea* 
JneJud/  d 

A  careful  reading  of  these  two  JiffJe  boots  by  a  pastor  might 
revoluf ionary  effects  on  his  rrj irii cf r Mom-  promising  still  would  be  fht 
use  in  study  groups  of  pastor;/  associations,  et/      'i'hr:  material  /nay  l>e 
little  too  sophist ioafed  for  sorrje  '>f  '>ur  'hur'b'-s,  f>n»  by  /jo  means  for  a 
No  'ioiifjt  v/e  need  to  grapple  with  fh«   qnestion    "Is  the  present  form 
church  life  a  major  hin/lran^e,  to  evangelism''"  Is.  Luther  Copeland 
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A  CHURCH  FOR  THESE  TIMES.  By  Ronald  E.  Osborn.  Nashville: 
Abingdon  Press,  1965. 

This  volume  by  the  Dean  and  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Christian 
Theological  Seminary,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  has  been  inspired  by  the 
Consultation  on  Church  Union.  This  Consultation  resulted  from  the  famous 
"Blake-Pike"  proposals  and  now  involves  six  American  denominations  in 
plans  toward  union,  one  of  which  is  Dean  Osborn's  denomination,  The 
Disciples  of  Christ. 

Deeper  than  this  immediate  inspiration,  however,  is  the  author's  long 
standing  interest  and  participation  in  the  ecumenical  movement  and  his 
eager  concern  for  church  unity.  With  prophetic  conviction  and  sober  zeal, 
he  delineates  a  vision  of  a  "United  Church,  truly  Evangelical,  truly  Re- 
formed, and  truly  Catholic".  The  author's  style  is  vivacious,  his  logic  is 
cogent,  and  his  conviction  is  contagious.  The  book  is  open-minded,  instruc- 
tive, and  on  the  whole  realistic.  However,  the  remark  concerning  the  basic 
agreements  between  the  Lambeth  Quadrilateral  and  Alexander  Campbell's 
three  points  for  an  Evangelical  Reformation,  namely,  that  "regarding  bap- 
tism, some  ground  for  discussion  remains  concerning  the  condition,  'as  taught 
and  observed  by  the  Apostles'  "  (p.  121),  is  surely  an  understatement! 

This  book  is  well  worth  reading  and  pondering.     E.  Luther  Copeland 

AS  YE  GO  .  .  .  PREACH.    Edited  by  Billy  Keith.    Tokyo:  no  publisher, 
1963.    165  pp.  $2.50. 

This  is  a  very  unusual  book  in  that  it  is  a  compilation  of  missionary 
sermons,  most  of  which  were  preached  in  the  foreign  missionary  situation. 
A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  preacher  and  a  summary  of  the  prominent 
forces  in  the  particular  environment  precedes  each  sermon.  Of  the  twenty- 
ifour  sermons  included,  eighteen  were  preached  by  Southern  Baptists. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  these  sermons  take  notice  of  their 
various  non-Christian  environments  and  seek  to  relate  to  them.  They  are 
broadly  representative  of  evangelical  missionary  preaching.  The  editor 
;is  a  missionary  to  Japan. 

The  book  may  be  ordered  from  Box  22000-V,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  76115. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

THIS  IS  THE  CHURCH  IN  NEW  NATIONS.    By  George  M.  Daniels. 
New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1963  (?).    33  pages.  $.85.  (paperback). 

This  perceptive  and  attractively  illustrated  little  volume  presents  up- 
to-date  interpretive  material  on  the  new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  the 
situation  and  role  of  the  church  therein.  It  would  be  a  good  addition  to 
church  libraries.  E.  Luther  Copeland 

MISSIONARY  PRINCIPLES.    By  Roland  Allen.    Grand  Rapids,  Mich.: 
William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1964.    168  pages.  $1.45. 

Roland  Allen  was  an  Anglican  missionary  to  China  and  missionary 
itrategist  of  a  generation  ago.  Criticized  or  ignored  in  his  own  time,  he 
Prophesied  to  his  son  that  his  works  could  come  into  their  own  about 
'I960  —  a  prediction  that  was  realized  almost  exactly  on  schedule!  There 
las  been  a  remarkable  revival  of  the  Allen  missiology  in  recent  years. 
Eerdmans  has  both  recognized  and  contributed  to  this  revival  by  publishing 
ome  of  Allen's  works  which  were  long  out  of  print  in  this  country:  The 
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Ministry  of  the  Spirit  (1960);  Missionary  Methods:  St.  Paul's  or  Ours? 
(1962);  The  Spontaneous  Expansion  of  the  Church  (1962);  and  now  this 
new  volume.   All  of  these  are  paperback  and  well  worth  the  price. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

MUD  WALLS  AND  STEEL  MILLS:  GOD  AND  MAN  AT  WORK  IN 
INDIA.  By  Richard  W.  Taylor  and  M.  M.  Thomas.  New  York: 
Friendship  Press,  1963.    128  pp.  $1.75.  (paperback). 

This  little  book  is  a  readable,  perceptive  account  of  the  church  and 
its  mission  in  India  in  the  context  of  Five  Year  Plans  and  rapid  social 
change.  Four  chapters  describe  political,  economic,  social  and  educational 
developments  in  India,  while  the  remaining  two  concern  the  role  of  the 
Church  in  this  changing  milieu. 

The  authors  are  an  American  missionary  and  an  Indian  Christian 
leader  who  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Christian  Institute  for  the  study  of| 
Religion  and  Society  in  Bangalore,  an  agency  which  is  contributing  signi- 
ficantly to  the  Church's  understanding  of  its  task  in  India. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

MY  HOUSE  IS  YOUR  HOUSE.  By  Rafael  V.  Martinez.  New  York: 
Friendship  Press,  1964.    $1.95.  (paperback). 

Perhaps  most  Americans  are  largely  unaware  of  the  Spanish  American!] 
heritage  which  has  deeply  influenced  our  culture.    A  representative  of  thisj 
heritage  has  written  this  warm  and  appreciative  account  of  the  Spanish!  3 
Americans  in  our  midst  and  their  contributions  to  our  nation. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  this  volume  to  open  a  door  and  extend  to  you,[  \ 
the  reader,  a  warm  invitation:  Mi  casa  es  su  casa  (My  house  is  your  house).;  i 
Please  come  in  and  get  acquainted  with  your  Spanish  American  neighbors."!  i 
This  is  an  invitation  worth  accepting.  E.  Luther  Copeland 

BUDDHISM  FOR  TODAY.  By  M.  O'C.  Walshe.  New  York:  Philosophic 
Library,  1963.  143  pp.  $3.75. 

Gradually  a  literature  of  Western  Buddhism  is  emerging,  of  whic 
this  volume  is  an  example.  The  author  does  not  claim  special  competence 
as  a  scholar  of  Buddhism.  He  attempts  rather  to  give  an  interpretation  o: 
Buddhism  by  one  individual  who  has  practiced  this  religion  for  several  years 
His  book  is  highly  readable  and  shows  considerable  acquaintenance  with 
Buddhist  writings.  It  has  value  as  a  testimony  of  what  Buddhism  means; 
to  one  of  its  Western  adherents.  An  authoritative  account  of  Buddhism,i 
however,  should  be  sought  elsewhere.  E.  Luther  Copeland 

PHILOSOPHIES  OF  INDIA.  By  Heinrich  Zimmer.  Edited  by  Josept 
Campbell.  Cleveland  and  New  York:  World  Publishing  Company 
(A  Meridian  Book),  eighth  printing,  1964.  688  pp.  $2.75. 

Heinrich  Zimmer,  before  his  untimely  death  in  1943,  had  become  one 
of  the  leading  Indologists  of  this  century.  The  present  book  was  or 
ganized  and  supplemented  from  Dr.  Zimmer's  manuscripts  and  notes  b> 
the  editor,  and  published  in  1951.  The  first  printing  as  a  Meridian  Bool- 
was  in  1956. 

The  value  and  authority  of  this  volume  is  indicated  by  the  fact  thai 
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it  appears  prominently  in  syllabi  for  papers  in  Indian  philosophy  at 
Banaras  Hindu  University.  E.  Luther  Copeland 


GO  HOME  AND  TELL.    Bv  Bertha  Smith.    Broadman  Press,  Nashville, 
1965. 

Based  on  letters  written  to  a  sister  during  forty  four  years  of  missionary 
service  in  China  and  Taiwan.  Miss  Smith  tells  of  her  experiences  of 
faith  and  prayer.  The  incidents  are  interestingly  told,  many  with  a 
bit  of  humor,  others  bordering  on  fanaticism.  In  a  time  of  so  much  ma- 
terialism and  secularism  it's  refreshing  to  find  someone  so  utterly  devoted 
to  Christ  and  His  purpose.  David  Mein 

III.  Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 

CHRISTLWITY  AND  HISTORY.  Essays  by  E.  Harris  Harbison.  Prince- 
ton. X.  J.  Princeton  University  Press,  1964.  $6.50. 

As  practicing  historian  who  was  at  the  same  time  practicing  Christian, 
the  late  Professor  Harbison  offers  in  these  twelve  essays  some  insights  into 
ithe  life  and  thought  of  such  figures  as  Calvin,  Machiavelli,  and  Thomas 
'More,  together  with  penetrating  discussions  of  some  popular  and  elusive 
ideas:  liberal  education,  divine  purpose,  freedom,  and  "meaning  in  history." 
;This  book  is  worthy  of  careful  reading  by  all  who  would  practice  the 
historian's  craft,  and  it  is  particularly  useful  to  one  who  intends  to  go 
beyond  recitation  and  talk  about  relevance.  The  author  tells  us  that  his 
purpose  is  not  so  much  to  bring  forward  "new  facts,"  but  rather  to  aid  us 
fin  understanding  what  we  already  know.  The  effort  is  stimulating  and 
rewarding.  John  E.  Steely 

JOHN  WYCLIF  AND  REFORM.    By  John  Stacey.    Philadelphia:  The 
Westminster  Press,  1964.  S3.75. 

Mr.  Stacey 's  competence  in  dealing  with  Wyclif  has  been  demon- 
strated in  various  articles  already  published.    Here  opportunity-  is  given 
:o  him  to  show  that  competence  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale,  and  that  on 
i  h  topic  which  is  of  peculiar  relevance  in  the  church  today. 
1      In  addition  to  being  readable,  the  book  has  two  strong  points:  the 
mthor  makes  use  of  primary  source  materials  without  scorning  the  inter- 
:  oretations  of  recent  writers;  and  he  offers  a  judiciously  balanced  view  of 
:  rWyclif's  Proper  Place"  (the  title  of  the  last  chapter).    The  "Morning  Star 
;  111  the  Reformation"  is  neither  idolized  nor  abused.    It  is  shown  here,  how- 
I  i'ver,  that  he  put  down  on  paper  in  bare  form  some  of  the  melodies  which 
he  later  Reformers  were  to  orchestrate  and  perform  before  an  interna- 
ional  audience.  John  E.  Steely 

IONEST  TO  GOD.  By  John  A.  T.  Robinson.  Philadelphia:  The  Westmin- 
ster Press,  1963.  $1.65. 

This  provocative  little  book  by  the  Bishop  of  Woolwich  is  somewhat 
iifficult  to  evaluate.  It  cannot  be  classified  as  a  scholarly  theological  apolo- 
jetic  or  a  creative  devotional  writing.  It  is  primarily  a  fervent  expression 
|f  the  personal  frustrations  of  a  bishop  who  after  twenty  years  of  parish 
?sponsibilities  seeks  to  make  sense  out  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  intellec- 
iial  problems  with  which  he  is  so  concerned  should  have  been  encountered 


with  some  seriousness  and  success  in  seminary  (theological  college).  His 
attempt  to  be  honest  with  God  is  really  a  present  desire  to  be  honest  with 
himself,  and,  at  times,  there  seems  to  be  little  distinction  between  them  in 
his  thinking. 

Mr.  Robinson  desperately  seeks  the  most  adequate  intellectual  symbols 
for  the  contemporary  expression  of  the  Christian  faith.  This,  of  course,  is 
commendable  in  Christians  of  every  generation.  His  real  problem,  however, 
is  the  nature  of  the  reality  which  he  wishes  to  express.  He  seeks,  therefore  to 
discard  one  set  of  presuppositions  and  to  adopt  another,  (p.21  cf.  p.  131) 
Actually,  he  does  neither.  Mr.  Robinson  gives  us  insight  into  his  intellectual 
and  spiritual  past  when  he  says,  "I  am  not  a  scientist;  I  never  seriously 
thought  of  being  anything  but  a  parson;  and,  however  much  I  find  myself 
instinctively  a  radical  in  matters  theological,  I  belong  by  nature  to  the 
once-born  rather  than  to  the  twice-born  type."  (p.  27) 


The  major  tragedy  of  this  book  is  that  numerous  intelligent 


Christians,  in  the  name  of  Christian  scholarship,  will  be  unnecessarily  mis- 
guided by  its  immature  contents.  It  is  shocking  that  the  bishop's  book  has 
so  little  pastoral  concern!  A  bishop  should  remain  silent  until  he  knows 
what  be  believes.  He  offers  no  live  option  for  the  thinking  Christian. 


TWO  BIBLICAL  FAITHS:  PROTESTANT  AND  CATHOLIC.  By  Franz  J. 
Leenhardt.  Translated  by  Harold  J.  Knight.  Philadelphia:  The  West-} 
minster  Press,  1964.  $2.75. 

Professor  Leenhardt  undertakes  to  provide  a  starting  point  for  discussion! 
between  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  by  showing  that  in  both  traditions  I 
there  is  a  strong  Biblical  tradition,  and  that  the  two  are  complementary ' 
The  Catholic  tradition  he  identifies  as  Mosaic,  the  Protestant  as  Abrahamic 
and  these  two,  he  says,  issue  in  "two  types  of  spirituality,  two  types  of  life 
and  faith,  likewise  two  modalities  of  theological  reflection,  two  theological 
'mentalities' "  (p.  105).  It  is  this  reviewer's  opinion  that  the  author  fail 

(1)  because  of  over-simplification  of  the  differences,  both  within  the  Bibli 
setting  and  in  the  historical  development  subsequent  to  Biblical  times,  an 

(2)  because  of  the  neglect  of  highly  significant  factory  in  patristic  an 
medieval  theology  and  practice,  factors  which  were  operative  in  the  sixteen 
century  rupture  and  which  are  still  important.  John  E.  Steely 

THE  SYSTEM  AND  THE  GOSPEL:  A  CRITIQUE  OF  PAUL  TILLICH. 

By  Kenneth  Hamilton.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1963. 


At  the  outset  the  author  protests  friendliness  for  his  subject  but  the 
evaluation  which  he  makes  of  Tillich  fails  to  justify  his  claims  in  this 
respect.  His  arguments  ad  absurdum  become  sharp  and  censorious  negations 
of  Tillich's  principal  ideas.  The  "system"  he  decries  is  said  to  be  a  scheme 
which  Tillich  has  arbitrarily  devised,  under  which  all  his  notions  are 
forcibly  subsumed.  Consequently,  he  sees  all  aspects  of  Tillich's  though! 
deriving  their  meaning  and  worth  from  this  rational  presupposition  of  theii 
author. 

This  kind  of  complaint  is  not  surprising  from  one  who  has  chosen  th( 
paradoxical,  discontinuous,  unsystematic,  irrational  patterns  of  Kierkegaarc 
as  his  norm.  Measured  by  this  kind  of  yardstick  Tillich  is  woefully  consisted 
and  the  parts  of  his  system  are  embarrassingly  coherent  and  interdependent 
Conceivably,  this  may  be  his  chief  strength;  not  his  weakness. 

It  is  fair  to  suggest  that  Tillich  has  devised  a  new  set  of  symbols  wit! 


John  W.  Eddins,  Jr. 
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which  he  proposes  to  express  the  values  of  the  eternal.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  these  new  symbols  are  as  successful  as  their  more  ancient 
counterparts.  But  symbol  making  and  symbol  using  is  a  necessary  art  for 
every  generation  and  Tillich  has  ventured  to  suggest  a  set  for  the  use  of  the 
contemporary  mind  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  traditional  ones 
have  been  rendered  obsolete. 

It  may  be  that  the  author's  exasperation  is  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
Tillich  does  take  his  departure  from  approximately  the  same  point  as 
Kierkegaard,  from  that  of  the  "existent"  human  situation.  Having  begun 
there,  it  may  be  difficult  for  the  author  to  perceive  that  any  other  develop- 
ment of  thought  can  or  should  be  pursued  than  that  which  was  done  by  his 
Danish  master.  In  this  respect  Tillich  is  liable  to  sharp  judgment;  there  is 
little  resemblance  to  the  Danish  thinker  in  his  system  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  said  that  the  author  has,  apparently,  understood  his  subject. 
It  must  be  added  that  he  does  not  particularly  appreciate  what  he  has  come 
to  comprehend.  Stewart  A.  Newman 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  EXPLODING  METROPOLIS.  Edited  by  Robert 
Lee.  Richmond,  Virginia:  John  Knox  Press,  1965.  Paperback,  $1.50. 

In  seven  provocative  chapters  as  many  authors  wrestle  with  Christian 
responses  to  metropolitan  explosion.  A  number  of  the  contributors  note  that 
Protestantism's  "anti-urban  bias"  must  be  corrected  if  that  part  of  the 
Christian  witness  is  to  be  effectively  maintained  in  the  great  cities  of  our 
nation.  Biblical,  theological,  sociological,  and  strategic  analyses  are  offered 
by  such  noted  men  as  Robert  W.  Spike,  James  Muilenburg,  and  Joseph  H. 
sFichter,  S.  J.  This  is  a  work  which  will  stretch  the  imagination  and  challenge 
the  traditional  approaches.  For  these  and  other  reasons  it  is  worthy  to  be 
read!  Thomas  A.  Bland 

^CRISES  IN  MORALITY.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Scudder.  Nashville,  Tennessee: 
j      Broadman  Press,  1964.  $3.50. 

I  The  jacket  indicates  that  this  book  is  "plain  Christian  thinking  on": 
i^exual  immorality,  unwed  mothers,  homosexuality,  birth  control,  mercy- 
Icilling,  capital  punishment,  race,  communism,  and  censorship.  This  is  an 
apt  and  accurate  statement!  Nine  graduate  students  enrolled  in  a  seminar 
in  Christian  Ethics  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  wrote 
:he  chapters  as  research  papers.  Profesor  Scudder,  the  seminar  teacher, 
served  as  editor.  The  discussions  provide  good  introductions  to  a  variety  of 
:opics.  Footnotes  and  lists  of  suggested  books  for  additional  reading  on  each 
bf  the  topics  provide  the  reader  some  useful  clues  for  further  reading.  The 
oook  is  an  eminently  worthwhile  contribution.  Thomas  A.  Bland 


[HE  CHURCH  AND  URBAN  POWER  STRUCTURE.  By  George  D. 
j  Younger.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1963.  Paperbound, 
j  $1.25. 

The  United  Presbyterian  Church  is  sponsoring  the  authorship  of  a  series 
>f  brief  but  penetrating  volumes  under  the  general  heading  of  "Christian 
'erspectives  on  Social  Problems."  These  books  are  excellent  for  use  in 
trinisters'  or  laymens'  discussion  groups. 

The  present  volume,  written  by  the  minister  of  Mariners'  Temple  Bap- 
ist  Church  of  New  York  City,  comes  to  terms  with  the  dilemmas  and 
pportunities  of  the  Church  in  the  urban  community.  Specifically  it  is 
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concerned  with  the  life  of  the  churches  in  the  context  of  urban  power) 
structures.  The  author  is  realistic  in  his  judgment  that  the  institutional! 
structures  of  the  Church  must  undergo  continuing  modification.  His  con-| 
elusion  is  hopeful,  however:  the  Church,  which  abounds  in  hope,  mustj 
share  in  the  reconstruction  of  life  in  the  city.  Thomas  A.  Bland 

TANGLED  WORLD.    By  Roger  Lincoln  Shinn.     New  York:  Charlesl; 
Scribner's  Sons,  1965.  Clothbound,  $3.00;  paperback,  $1.00. 

The  Professor  of  Applied  Christianity  at  Union  Theological  Seminary! 
in  New  York,  Roger  Shinn,  treats  intelligently,  sensitively  and  as  a. 
responsible  Christian  scholar  a  dozen  areas  of  modern  life  "in  which  ourj 
changing  world  demands  decisions  both  of  persons  and  of  our  entire} 
society."  (p.  3). 

Dr.  Shinn  discusses  the  scientific  transformation  of  life,  the  affluent 
society,  poverty,  metropolitan  society,  racial  conflict  and  reconciliation,} 
politics,  law,  revolution  in  sexual  ethics,  and  the  new  era  in  self-under-r 
standing.    A  virtue  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  more  analytical  than  pre-| 
scrip  tive. 

Here  is  a  volume  to  cause  a  thoughtful  reader  to  raise  basic  questions! 
about  this  "tangled  world"  and  his  vocation  as  a  Christian  man  in  thej 
last  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  Thomas  A.  Bland 

MONEY,  MANIA,  AND  MORALS:  THE  CHURCHES  AND  GAMBLING. 

By  Lycurgus  M.  Starkey,  Jr.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1964. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  gambling  in  the  United  States  since  World 
War  II  is  a  phenomenon  which  has  been  spotlighted  in  federal  investi- 
gation, dramatized  in  the  rise  of  Gambler's  Anonymous  (an  organizatior 
for  compulsive  gamblers  patterned  after  Alcoholic's  Anonymous),  and  ob- 
served as  another  evidence  of  the  erosion  of  personal  morality  in  oui 
society.  The  eight  chapters  of  this  brief  book  (128  pages)  survey  the 
problem  and  offer  creative,  practical  suggestions  to  the  churches.  Th( 
author  is  Professor  of  Church  History  at  Saint  Paul  School  of  Theology 
(Methodist),  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Genera 
Board  of  Christian  Social  Concerns  of  the  Methodist  Church.  He  write; 
with  a  regard  for  facts  which  is  a  mark  of  a  competent  scholar  and  combine* 
this  with  the  Christian  concern  of  a  committed  churchman. 

Thomas  A.  Bland 

IV.  Christianity  at  Work 

HENRY  SLOAN  COFFIN:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MINISTRY.    By  Morgai 
Phelps  Noyes.     New  York:     Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1964.  $5.00 

Discussions,  symposiums,  and  lectures  on  the  meaning  of  the  Christiai 
ministry  have  deluged  seminary  campuses  for  some  time.  Yet,  scant  at 
tention  has  been  given  to  particular  ministers.  Perhaps  the  depersonalij 
zation  of  our  times  causes  us  to  study  ministry  rather  than  ministers.  Pub[ 
lishers  avoid  biographies  the  way  seminarians  avoid  courses  in  biblica 
languages.  To  discover  the  meaning  of  ministry,  why  not  live  and  worll 
with  a  minister,  become  a  ministerial  intern,  and  if  this  is  impossible  o 
undesirable,  why  not  study  the  lives  of  outstanding  Christian  ministers? 

Morgan  Noyes  provides  such  an  opportunity  in  his  biography  o 
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lenry  Sloan  Coffin.  The  biography  is  not  especially  well  written  but  the 
nbject  is  too  exciting  to  be  smothered  in  bad  mechanics. 

Henry  Sloan  Coffin,  Christian,  Presbyterian  pastor,  educator,  and 
cumenist,  offered  hope  and  meaning  to  Christians  struggling  with  their 
lith  in  the  crises  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century.  If  the  world 
id  "come  of  age"  during  the  days  of  his  ministry,  Coffin  served  Christ 
y  ministering  to  that  world  in  sincere,  fervent  involvement.  This  volume 
;  the  story  of  his  life  and  ministry.  R.  Eugene  Owens 

DVENTURE  TN  GIVING.    By  Raymond  B.  Fosdick.    New  York:  Harper 
&  Row,  1962.  $6.50. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  activities  of  the  General  Education  Board, 
'he  Board  was  founded  in  1902  with  funds  given  by  John  D.  Rockefeller, 
r.  to  improve  education  in  America  "without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  or 
reed."  Over  a  period  of  nearly  sixty  years,  the  Board  spent  325  million 
ollars  in  this  cause.  The  story  of  education  in  the  South  could  hardly 
e  told  without  reference  to  the  General  Education  Board. 

The  work  of  the  Board  is  adequately  and  excitingly  told  by  Raymond 
I'osdick,  trustee  of  the  Board  for  twenty-seven  years  and  formerly  president 
f  the  Rockefeller  Foundation.  R.  Eugene  Owens 

|HE  SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT.    By  Eduard  Thurneysen.  Richmond: 
John  Knox  Press,  1964. 

I  This  brief  treatment  was  first  published  in  1936  and  has  now  been 
:iade  available  in  paperback. 

I  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  often  treated  as  a  religious  code  for 
[oral  conduct.  Actually,  writes  Thurneysen,  this  "Sermon"  is  to  be 
jiderstood  christologically.  The  sayings  of  this  sermon  cannot  possibly 
i  understood  if  the  interpreter  ignores  for  a  moment  the  one  who  is 
,sponsible  for  the  sayings.  Christologicaly  interpreted,  the  Sermon  on 
e  Mount  declares  that  Jesus  is  the  "bringer  of  a  messianic  kingdom  with 
1  new  righteousness."  The  Gospel  in  this  sermon  demands  obedience 
id  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ,  the  per- 
j  bt  fulfillment  of  the  law.  Herein  is  made  possible  the  obedience  of 
.  ^ciples  which  is  the  obedience  of  grace.  R.  Eugene  Owens 

BILLED  MILK.  Litanies  for  Living.  By  Kay  Smallzried.  New  York: 
|l   Oxford  University  Press,  1964. 

I  Litanies  are  often  thought  to  be  very  formal  and  for  use  with  large 
)ups,  but  here  are  simple  "litanies  for  living"  that  can  be  used  in  either 
]i  vate  or  public  worship.  The  collection  expresses  the  psychological  and 
1;:ological  aspects  of  faith,  giving  the  litanies  immediate  relevance  and 
'  ieless  meaning. 

J  The  leader  of  Christian  worship  will  find  stimulation  and  help  in  this 
Ijef  book.  R.  Eugene  Owens 

^jRVANT  OF  GOD'S  SERVANTS.  By  Paul  M.  Miller.  Scottdale, 
J    Pennsylvania:  Herald  Press.  1964.  $4.50. 

lit  A  professor  at  Goshen  College  Biblical  Seminary  speaks  out  of  eight 
liifljrs  of  experience  as  a  pastor  followed  by  eight  years  as  teacher.  He 
vfa!resses  himself  to  the  task  of  a  minister  in  urban  America  today.  He 
e's'|s  the  minister  and  his  church  in  the  role  of  servant  confronting  un- 
rleemed  mankind. 


A  strong  emphasis  is  given  to  the  meaning  of  God's  call  of  a  pers(| 
and  a  church  to  minister,  to  serve.  All  church  members  "are  the  Lord 
ministers,"  and  the  pastor  seeks  to  perfect  God's  people  for  their  work 
ministering,"  the  author  asserts.  The  minister  is  presented  as  preach<|, 
counselor,  leader  in  worship,  and  helper  in  church  activities  and  M 
situations. 

Dr.  Miller  is  a  bishop  in  the  Mennonite  Church  and  seminary  teach: 
who  earned  the  Th.M.  and  Th.D.  degrees  at  Southern  Baptist  Theologi<& 
Seminary.  The  book  is  a  dynamic,  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  woj; 
of  a  pastor  today.  Garland  A.  Hendricksj 

i 

STEWARDSHIP  ILLUSTRATIONS.    Edited  by  T.  K.  Thompson.  Engl- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1965.   $2.95.   $1.50  Paper. 

A  selection  of  approximately  one  hundred  interesting  life  stories  wfln 
present  lessons  about  stewardship.  The  illustrations  are  carefully  select! 
from  the  writings  of  outstanding  religious  leaders.  They  are  well  organic  I 
under  several  appropriate  topics.  The  book  has  value  for  one  who  wish 
to  communicate  truth  responsibly  through  human-interest  stories. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks! 


HANDBOOK  OF  EFFECTIVE  CHURCH  LETTERS.  By  Stewart  Harri 
Nashville:  Abingdon.    1965.  $3.50. 

A  handbook  for  the  pastor's  study.  This  is  Professor  Hawaii's  sectfji 
book  of  church  letters.  In  interesting  style  he  sets  forth  reasons  for  writ! 
certain  kinds  of  letters.  Then,  in  each  case,  he  presents  copies  of  lettl 
to  illustrate  his  point.  This  can  be  a  very  useful  instrument,  especially  I 
beginning  ministers.  Garland  A.  HendrickSl 

HIS  GOOD  AND  PERFECT  WILL.   By  Newman  R.  McLarry.  NashvJJ 
Broadman  Press.  1965.  $1.25. 

A  brief  interpretation  of  the  problem  of  understanding  God's  will.  rm 
author  discusses  the  will  of  Satan,  the  will  of  man,  and  the  will  of  (I 
as  these  conflicting  forces  affect  persons  in  everyday  life.  He  sugg|t» 
practical  ways  for  seeking  the  will  of  God.  This  is  readable  for  pecjj 
in  general  and  can  be  helpful  for  one  when  experiencing  a  serious  crisi.wi 
his  life.  Garland  A.  Hendriclf  | 

TWO  MINUTES  A  DAY:    Daily  Bible  Studies.    By  William  Barc^i 

Philadelphia:  The  Westminister  Press,  1964,  $0.85. 

This  is  a  collection  of  thirty-nine  four-page  folders,  each  folder  m 
responding  to  one  week  of  the  nine-month  school  year.    Each  folder  <|fc- 
tains  Bible  readings  and  comments  on  each  reading  for  each  day  of  w 
week. 

The  publisher  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  this  devotional  literaturejtf 
follows:  "Ever  since  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ruled  against  M 
oral  reading  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools  in  ways  that  could  be  M 
sidered  acts  of  worship  or  indoctrination,  concerned  Christians  of  itM 
denominations  have  sought  for  practicable  and  legal  ways  to  preS'W 
the  values  of  Bible  reading  in  the  schools.  .  .  .  The  following  pages  lj§n 
been  prepared  in  response  to  such  requests." 

The  present  writer  does  not  see  how  the  legality  of  such  maten 
can  be  questioned  as  long  as  they  are  not,  in  any  way,  distributed  or 
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loted  by  the  public  school  personnel.  One  is  forced,  though,  to  thought- 
llly  consider  attempts  to  keep  the  foot  of  sectarian  religious  education  in 
le  door  of  the  public  schools.  Just  as  the  home  should  not  leave  sex 
ducation  to  the  public  schools,  so  too  the  Church  must  face  its  responsibility 
3r  a  far  greater  effort  in  the  religious  education  of  the  youth  of  today. 

Richard  C.  McMillan 

OCCUPATIONAL  OUTLOOK  HANDBOOK.  Bulletin  No.  1375,  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  Washington,  D.  C:  1963-64.  $4.75. 
The  seven  major  divisions  of  the  book  deal  with  the  following  oc- 
upations:  Professional,  administrative,  and  related  occupations;  clerical 
nd  sales  occupations;  service  occupations;  skilled  trades  and  other  manual 
ccupations;  some  major  industries  and  their  occupations;  occupations 
\  agriculture;  and  occupations  in  government.  Most  of  the  career  in- 
irmation  follows  a  uniform  outline:  Nature  of  Work;  Where  Employed; 
raining  and  Other  Qualifications;  Employment  Outlook;  Earnings  and 
forking  Conditions;  and  Where  to  Go  for  more  Information.  This  Hand- 
pok  will  be  quite  helpful  to  counselors  or  pastors  as  they  endeavor  to 
'elp  young  people  find  areas  of  work  or  vocations  which  they  are  qualified 
I  pursue  throughout  life.  Fred  Sandusky 

jrS  YOUR  TURN  NOW!  By  Jack  Ricks  Noffsinger.  Nashville:  Broad- 
man  Press,  1964.  $1.25. 
i  In  this  small  volume  (64  pages),  Dr.  Noffsinger,  pastor  of  the  Knoll- 
ijbod  Baptist  Church,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  gives  some  very  practical 
lip  to  young  people  in  language  which  they  understand.  A  choice  gift 
f|r  searching,  questioning  youths,  it  also  should  prove  helpful  to  pastors, 
brents,  and  others  who  work  with  young  people.     James  H.  Blackmore 

ART'S  WIDE  WORLD.  By  Ella  Mae  Charlton.  Nashville:  Broadman 
1    Press,  1965. 

|  A  delightful  book  for  second  and  third  graders.  Bart  feels  neglected 
\|er  the  arrival  of  a  baby  brother,  but  he  finds  new  understanding  during 
Summer  on  the  farm.   Expressive  drawings  by  Hertha  Depper. 

James  H.  Blackmore 

s 

M\V  BOY  NEXT  DOOR.  By  Barbara  Bates.  Nashville:  Broadman 
I  Press,  1965. 

1  The  conflict  between  two  eight-year  old  boys  is  resolved  through 
aiwious  experiences  at  church,  school,  and  in  the  neighborhood  as  they 

Irn  the  true  meaning  of  friendliness.  Excellent  reading  for  children, 
e[^d  6-9.    Illustrated  by  Allan  Eitzen.  James  H.  Blackmore 

PAPERBACKS 

*  J  What  a  boon  to  students  and  pastors  is  paperback  printing.  Expensive 
^jks  which  were  out  of  the  reach  of  many  are  now  made  available  in 
ciactive  covers  and  clear  print.  The  following  are  among  those  we 
*e  received  this  year. 

|ij  THE  WRITINGS  OF  MARTIN  BUBER,  edited  by  Will  Berberg. 
'%  York:  Meridian  Books,  (first  published  1956).  $1.55.  An  excellent  selec- 
Jl  of  the  basic  writings  of  one  of  the  great  thinkers  of  modern  times,  with  a 
JB>ful  introduction. 
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THE  LORD  PROTECTOR.  By  Robert  S.  Paul.  Grand  Rapids:  Wr 
B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  (first  published  in  1955).  $2.95.  A  standa: 
work  on  Oliver  Cromwell. 

JERUSALEM  AND  ROME,  Selections  from  the  Writings  of  Josephvi, 
edited  by  Nahum  N.  Glatzer.  New  York:  Meridian  Books,  Inc.,  (first  pu 
lished  1960).    $1.75.    A  valuable  history  from  the  death  of  Alexander  t| 
Great  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  an  excellent  biography  1 1 
Josephus  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  the  great  first-century  historian. 

MAKER  OF  HEAVEN  AND  EARTH.  By  Langdon  Gilkey.  GardL 
City:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc.  (first  published  in  1959)  $1.45.  The  Christijli 
doctrine  of  creation  is  presented  in  the  light  of  modern  knowledge.  A  ml  j 
helpful  volume  on  a  vital  and  sometimes  perplexing  topic. 

EXISTENTIALISM  FROM  DOSTOEVSKY  TO  SARTE,  edited  I 
Walter  Kaufmann.  New  York:  Meridian  Books  (first  published  1956).  $lj 
Selections  from  Dostoevsky,  Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche,  Rilke,  Kafka,  JaspdU 
Heidegger,  Sarte  and  Camus,  with  a  valuable  introduction. 

PEACE  SHALL  DESTROY  MANY.  By  Rudy  Wiebe.  Grand  Rapkl 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  (first  published  in  1962)  This  noveltfi 
a  Mennonite  settlement  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada,  affords  excellent  insijit 
into  the  thoughts,  emotions  and  lives  of  an  intense  religious  people. 

THE  PERSON  AND  PLACE  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  By  P.  T.  Fors)[i. 
Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans.  (first  published  in  1909).  $2.25.  Perhl 
the  greatest  work  of  a  great  Scottish  theologian  to  whom  the  person  m 
place  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  soul  and  body  of  the  believer  today! 
it  was  in  the  time  of  the  apostles.  This  paperback  edition  makes  accessfte 
a  valuable  book  which  has  continued  to  grow  in  acclaim  since  it  was  ijst 
published. 

PHANTASTES  AND  LILITH.  By  George  MacDonald.  Grand  Raptoj 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  (first  published  in  1858  &  1895).  $2.45.  Two  nog 
with  an  introduction  by  C.  S.  Lewis  who  tells  that  the  reading  of  till 
two  novels  thirty  years  before  had  "converted,  even  baptized,  M 
imagination  and  who  expresses  great  appreciation  of  MacDonald's  "my« 
poeic  art." 

DAVID  BRAINERD,  BELOVED  YANKEE.    By  David  WynbjM 
Grand  Rapids:  Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.  (first  published  in  ISM 
$2.25.    A  classic  biography  of  the  Colonial  missionary  to  the  Ind 
whose  influence  continues  to  spur  the  missionary  advance. 

THE  APOSTLE  PAUL.    By  Roland  Q.  Leavell.  Grand  Rapids:  B 
Book  House.  (First  published  in  1963)  $1.50.    A  study-guide  of  the 
times  and  ministry  of  the  Apostle  Paul  by  former  president  of  New  Orl 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary.    Excellent  reading  for  study-groups, 
questions  for  review  and  thought  and  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Bib 
world. 

THE  WEIGHT  OF  GLORY:  By  C.  S.  Lewis.  Grand  Rapids:  Wn 
Eerdmans  (first  published  in  1949).  $1.00.  These  addresess  giver 
C  S.  Lewis  during  World  War  II  were  first  published  in  England  u 
the  title  Transposition  and  Other  Addresses.  The  American  reader 
Dr.  Lewis  will  be  delighted  now  to  have  these  made  available  to  t 
The  chapter  on  glossolalia  ("speaking  with  tongues")  is  especially  he 
and  fruitful. 
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Lecture  Schedule  1965-1966 

August  26,  27        Fall  Convocation 

by  Dr.  Henlee  H.  Barnette,  Professor, 
Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

September  15        Missionary  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  H.  Cornell  Goerner,  Secretary 
for  Africa,  Foreign  Mission  Board 

October  20  Missionary  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  George  H.  Hays,  Missionary  to  Japan 

and  Visiting  Professor  at 

Midwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

December  1  Missionary  Day  Address 

by  Professor  George  W.  Webber, 

East  Harlem  Protestant  Parish,  N.  Y.,  and 

Professor  at  Union  Seminary,  New  York  City 

January  6  Spring  Convocation 

by  Dr.  Marc  H.  Lovelace,  Professor, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

February  17  Founders'  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  Harold  W.  Tribble,  President, 
Wake  Forest  College 

March  2  Missionary  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Rutledge,  Executive 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Home  Mission  Board 

March  The  Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures 

by  Dr.  Roland  Bainton,  Professor  Emeritus, 
Yale  University 

April  13  Missionary  Day  Address 

by  Dr.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin,  Professor, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

May  5  Commencement  Sermon 

May  6  Commencement  Address 

Summer  School  1966 


June  6— July  1 
July  4- July  29 


First  Term 
Second  Term 


For  further  information  write  Dr.  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar, 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest, 
North  Carolina  27587. 
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Resistance  and  Submission  to 
Government  in  the 
New  Testament 

Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

The  question  of  obedience  and  submission  to  government 
q  the  New  Testament  must  be  answered  in  reference  to  the 
>ackground  of  the  New  Testament,  the  contemporary  situation, 
nd  specific  texts.  The  world  in  which  the  Christians  of  the  first 
entury  lived  was  radically  different  from  the  western  world 
3day,  especially  in  reference  to  state  and  government. 

Old  Testament  Background 

In  early  Hebrew  society  the  elders  of  the  clan  or  tribe  ad- 
ministered justice  (Gen.  14:13-16;  Ju.  11:5).  The  nation,  Israel, 
jriginated  in  a  federation  of  tribes  who  assented  to  a  covenant 
ffered  by  God  (Ex.  24:3-8;  Deut.  27).  Consequently,  God's  will 
nd  the  assent  of  the  people  were  basic  to  Israel's  understanding 
f  government  and  law.  (Josh.  24).  When  Saul  was  made  king— 
Whether  through  the  will  of  God  or  the  will  of  the  people  is  not 
lear— the  federation  of  tribes  became  a  national  state  (I  Sam. 
1-10;  11:1-15;  I  Sam.  8:1-22;  10:18-25).  The  fall  of  Jerusalem 
587  B.  C. )  signaled  the  end  of  the  political  institutions  of  Israel, 
xcept  for  a  brief  period  of  independence  under  the  Hasmonean 
ngs,  the  Jews  were  subject  in  succession  to  Babylonian,  Persian, 
tolemaic,  Selucid,  and  Roman  rule  from  587  B.  C.  well  into  the 
jhristian  era. 

I  After  the  Exile  Israel  was  not  so  much  a  state  as  a  church, 
iled  by  religious  law  administered  by  the  priests.  In  the  days 
Jesus  and  Paul  the  Jews  were  ruled  by  Herod  the  Great  and 
Is  sons  and  Roman  procurators.  The  Jewish  authority  was  large- 
j  religious.  Civil  authority  was  in  the  hands  of  the  representa- 
;/es  of  Rome. 

]  The  few  references  to  the  state  in  the  New  Testament  must 
}  understood  in  part  against  the  background  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ent  and  Hebrew  history. 


Contemporary  Background 

The  Jews,  during  the  first  century  after  Christ,  had  varyin 
attitudes  toward  the  empire,  including  submission  and  rebellioij 
The  writings  of  Josephus  (The  Jewish  War,  Book  2ff . ) ,  a  leadinj 
Jewish  historian,  reflect  the  great  unrest  of  the  Jewish  peoplj 
and  the  rising  temper  of  Rome.    Nevertheless,  prior  to  the  wll 
against  Rome  in  A.  D.  66-70,  one  rabbinic  authority  declare^ 
"Pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  government,  for  if  it  were  not  for  trj 
fear  of  it,  men  would  swallow  one  another  up  alive."1  Sacrific 
for  foreign  rulers  (not  worship)  were  an  ancient  custom  (I  Mac 
7:33;  Philo,  Legate  to  Gains,  c.23,  sect.  152ff.)  However,  whe 
the  emperor  Caligula  gave  orders  for  his  statue  to  be  placed  j 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  the  Jews  declared  they  were  willing 
die  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  sacrilege  (Josephus,  The  Jewish  Wg 
2:10:4).    In  general,  the  Jews  of  the  first  century  accepted  tl 
civil  authority  of  the  foreign  power  and  were  obedient  to  it,  e 
cept  when  the  state  interfered  with  their  supreme  devotion 
the  God  of  Israel.  The  futile  rebellion  against  Rome  in  A.  D.  ( 
was  largely  instigated  by  fanatical  nationalists  and  not  by  tl 
religious  leaders. 

Part  of  the  genius  of  Rome,  particularly  in  the  first  centu 
after  Christ,  was  the  capacity  to  allow  flexibility  in  the  a 
ministration  of  various  parts  of  the  vast  territories.  Taxes  comii 
to  the  imperial  coffers  in  a  steady  and  uninhibited  flow  help* 
the  emperors  to  allow  considerable  toleration  to  groups  su< 
as  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  Emperor  worship,  which  arose  in  tl 
near  east,  did  pose  a  grave  problem  for  Christians  at  the  end 
the  first  century. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus 

Jesus  offered  very  little  direct  teaching  concerning  the  staf 
The  one  clear  reference  (the  meaning  of  which  is  very  uncles) 
is  the  famous  "Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar 
and  to  God  the  things  that  are  Gods"  (Mk.  12:17).  The  Pharise 
and  Herodians  were  trying  to  trap  Jesus,  who  knew  their  h 
pocrisy  (Mk.  12:13,  15).  It  is  entirely  possible  that  Jesus  mea 
only  to  frustrate  his  tormentors,  who  managed  to  say  their  vo1 
to  both  God  and  Caesar.  (Observe  the  clever  strategy  of  Jesus 
Mk.  11:27-33).  A  more  positive  interpretation  is  that  Jesus  recc 
nized  that  men  have  responsibilities  to  both  church  and  state  a: 
should  take  them  seriously.  Of  course  Jesus  was  not  suggest! 

1.  For  a  study  of  the  Jewish  attitude  toward  the  state  consult  Geo 
Foot  Moore,  Judaism,  (Cambridge:  Howard  University  Press,  1927),  ] 
112-118. 
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hat  man  has  two  different  lords  in  two  different  spheres.  God 
mist  possess  the  ultimate  allegiance  of  men. 

Jesus  did  not  elect  armed  revolt  as  the  means  of  accomplishi- 
ng his  own  mission  (Mt.  4:8ff;  Lu.  4:5-7).  He  counseled  against 
tis  defense  by  armed  means  in  Mt.  26:52.  The  unfavorable  refer- 
mce  to  "men  of  violence"  in  Matt.  11:12  may  have  been  a  repudi- 
tion  of  the  nationalistic  fanaticism  of  the  Zealots.  Jesus  re- 
pected  the  government's  right  of  financial  support  (Mt.  17:24- 
7).  But  he  was  not  deceived  by  the  character  of  some  rulers 
Luke  13:31-33). 

The  great  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  proclaim  the  near  advent 
»f  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Any  other  Kingdom  was  secondary.  But 
he  rule  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  love,  by  which  Christian  men 
re  inspired  to  rule  justly,  because  the  state  is  made  for  man,  not 
aan  for  the  state. 

The  Teaching  of  Paul 

I  The  most  important  extended  passage  for  understanding  the 
Christian's  relationship  to  the  state  is  found  in  Romans  13:1-7. 
Chapters  12-15  are  concerned  with  practical  Christian  living.  The 
ntire  section  is  governed  by  the  observation  Paul  makes  in  12:1-2, 
fhere  he  sets  forth  life  for  God  in  terms  of  the  revealed  mercies 
I  God.  God's  mercy  is  the  basis  of  redemption  and  the  basis  of 
lie  appeal  to  Christian  living.2 

The  understanding  of  the  state  is  set  forth  also  with  an 
kchatological  reference  (13:11-14).  Paul  is  aware  that  any  King- 
om  of  man  is  impermanent  and  that  only  the  Kingdom  of  God 
'ill  last.  In  no  case,  however,  does  Paul  minimize  the  Christian 
:lationship  to  the  state  because  he  knows  that  the  world  order 
impermanent.  Nor  is  there  any  indication  that  his  understand- 
g  of  the  state  is  moulded  directly  by  a  speedy  eschatological 
ppe.    Rather,  he  writes  of  love  before  he  turns  to  the  state 
id  after  he  has  written  concerning  it  (12:9-21;  13:8-10). 
I)    Paul  sets  forth  the  claim  that  the  state  is  to  receive  the 
objection  of  all  men.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  obedience  is 
■  j)tional.  On  the  contrary,  obedience  is  required  of  the  Christian 
M^cause  the  authority  of  the  state  exists  by  the  providence  of 
']3d.  The  state  is  not  divine  but  is  divinely  intended.  He  who 
'ders  the  authority  of  the  state  orders  the  obedience  of  the 
<jizen.  To  reject  the  authority  of  the  state  is  to  reject  divine 
Hthority  because  God  has  assigned  the  state  its  authority.  The 

I  2.  Ernst  Kaesemann,  "Grundsaetzliches  zur  interpretation  von  Romer 
-j,"  Unter  der  Herrschaft  Christi  (Munchen:  Chr.  Kaiser,  1961),  p.  38-39; 
Irl  Barth,  A  Shorter  Commentary  on  Romans  (Richmond:  John  Knox 
Kss,  1960),  pp.  149-151. 
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awareness  that  God  has  instituted  such  human  authorities  mean 
that  God  is  at  work  not  only  in  the  church  but  in  the  world.  H: 
who  works  for  mans  salvation  in  the  church  works  for  man';! 
well-being  in  the  state.  And  resistance  to  state  authorities  result; 
in  judgment.  (Paul  is  not  clear  whether  such  judgment  is  humaj 
or  divine,  immediate  or  eschatological  according  to  13:1-2). 

The  state  exists  by  the  order  of  God  to  act  as  servant  of  thj 
divine  will.  On  the  one  hand,  it  exists  to  restrain  evil,  whic 
would  destroy  community.  On  the  other  hand,  its  mission  is  tl 
encourage  good  conduct  by  which  life  in  community  is  stabilize 
and  enriched.  The  state,  therefore,  occupies  a  vital  role  in  the  lifi 
of  all  men;  it  exists  for  their  good.  Not  only  is  the  state  Godj 
servant  ( diakonos )  encouraging  the  good  man,  it  is  God's  servai 
executing  judgment  on  the  evil  man.  The  Christian  respects  ra 
state  in  order  to  avoid  God's  wrath  and  because  his  conscienc 
affirms  the  Tightness  of  obedience  (13:3-5). 

The  Chrisitan  manifests  his  respect  by  paying  appropriaf I 
taxes  and  by  respecting  those  in  authority.  The  authorities  aij 
called  servants  of  God  (diakonoi)  in  13:4  and  ministers  of  Gcu 
(leitourgoi)  in  13 :6.3  As  ministers  of  God  they  receive  taxed 
which  it  is  proper  to  pay  and  as  ministers  of  God  they  merj 
respect  and  honor  (13: 6-7). 4 

In  I  Cor.  6:1-6  Paul  rebukes  the  Christians  at  Corinth  f< 
instituting  law  suits  against  one  another  in  the  local  courts.  Tl 
judges  of  the  courts  are  called  'unrighteous,"  "unbelievers 
"those  who  are  least  esteemed  by  the  church."  Paul  wishes 
make  clear  to  the  Corinthians  that  Christians  possess  principl 
for  resolving  their  controversies  within  the  community  and  wit 
out  regress  to  pagan  courts.  He  does  not  state  that  the  courts  a 
incapable  of  executing  justice,  which  is  the  aim  of  the  state  a 
cording  to  Romans  13:1-7. 

When  Paul  wrote  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  Nero  had  not  v 
instituted  his  unjust  campaign  against  the  Christians.  Howev<! 
Paul  knew  that  Pontius  Pilate,  a  Roman  representative  of  stall: 
bore  some  responsibility  for  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus.  And  he  mull 
have  known  of  the  anti-Jewish  actions  of  the  Emperor  Caligu 
(IIThess.  2:4). 

3.  Although  leitourgoi  (ministers)  is  used  in  a  religious  sense  in  t 
Septuagint,  in  Is.  61:6,  it  probably  carries  no  such  connotation  here.  < 
Otto  Michel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Romer  (eleventh  edition;  Gottingen:  Vf 
denhoeck  and  Ruprecht,  1957),  p.  286. 

4.  Paul  probably  had  in  mind  the  words  of  Jesus  concerning  Cae, 
in  13:7.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  was  cautioning  against  the  anti-Rom 
stance  of  the  Zealots.  Cf.  Hans  Wilhelm  Schmidt,  Der  Brief  des  Paulus 
die  Romer  (Berlin:  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt,  1962),  pp.  219-222. 
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Other  New  Testament  Writings 

The  observations  concerning  civil  authority  in  I  Peter  2:13-17 
irgely  echo  Romans  13:1-7.  There  is  an  additional  observation 
tiat  good  citizenship  advances  the  cause  of  Christ  because  it  helps 

0  eliminate  criticism  advanced  by  non-Christians.  Members  of 
be  Christian  community  are  urged  to  honor  the  emperor  and 
et  live  as  free  men  because  they  are  servants  of  God,  in  whose 
/ill  freedom  is  not  license  but  witness  to  the  gospel  (2:16).  The 
bservations  concerning  subjection  to  the  state  do  not  appear 
d  reflect  any  reaction  to  intense  persecution  by  the  state. 

The  references  in  the  Pastorals,  which  may  reflect  the  situa- 
ion  near  the  end  of  the  first  century,  urge  prayers  for  kings  and 
minent  men  of  state  and  promptings  to  submissiveness  to  rulers 
hd  authorities.  The  author  hopes  that  such  prayers  will  grant 
christians  "a  quiet  and  peaceable  life"  and  bring  salvation  to  all 
ien  (I  Tim.  2:1;  Tit.  3:1).  The  author  of  Acts  makes  it  quite 
;ear  that  the  Church  is  not  anti-Roman  (18:12ff;  21:27ff; 
3:29ff;  25:18ff;  26:31).  And  Paul  appeals  to  the  state  to  save 
Im  from  religion!  (Acts  25:6-12) 

Only  the  Book  of  Revelation  refers  to  the  state  as  evil.  The 
jpasts  of  chapter  13  are  very  likely  references  to  the  Roman  em- 
tre.  Even  here,  however,  it  is  the  action  of  representatives  of  the 
tte  in  compelling  emperor-worship  that  evokes  the  denuncia- 
tion by  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  state  is  no  longer,  as 

1  Paul,  the  servant  of  God  executing  justice;  it  is  the  would-be 
ipter  of  God  executing  injustice.  Whenever  the  state  exacts 
Innate  allegiance,  it  is  beastly.5  Whenever  it  forsakes  its  ser- 
\nthood  under  God  and  its  mission  of  justice  among  men,  it 
ftfeits  the  claim  of  submission  and  respect.  The  author  of 
jjvelation  does  not  really  contradict  the  Christian  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  civil  order. 

Conclusion 

\  This  brief  survey  of  the  Biblical  understanding  of  the  state 
filers  no  easy  solution  to  present  day  problems  concerning  "re- 
liance and  submission  to  government."  Nor  does  it  deal  with 
l«|h  issues  as  the  Christological  foundation  of  the  State  (Col. 
1 5;  Eph.  1:21-22), 6  the  interpretation  that  civil  authorities 


5.  Rudolf  Bultmann,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament,  Vol.  II, 
•w  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1955),  p.  231. 

]  6.  Cf.  W.  A.  Visser 't  Hooft,  The  Kingship  of  Christ  (New  York:  Har- 
K  and  Brothers,  1948),  pp.  65-147. 
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represent  unseen  spiritual  powers,7  the  view  that  the  Church  j 
the  conscience  of  the  state,8  or  any  extended  basis  on  which 
Christian  is  free  to  criticize  or  revolt  against  the  state  or  certai 
laws  (Rom.  13: 4). 9  These  are  important  matters  for  a  Christiaj 
in  today's  world.  But  no  clear  direction  is  provided  in  the  Bib' 
with  which  to  resolve  the  issues  easily.  The  role  of  the  state  in  tl 
first  century  was  vastly  different  from  what  it  is  today.  And  tl 
part  that  the  vast  majority  of  people  played  in  government  th 
was  very  small  indeed.  One  looks  in  vain  in  the  Bible  for  a  cle 
cut  code  to  guide  him  in  church-state  relations. 

The  Bible  does  provide  basic  affirmations  which  must 
the  basis  of  the  Christian's  relationship  to  the  state:  (1)  God 
tends  for  men  to  respect  the  necessity  of  the  state  for  the  we 
being  of  mankind  and  to  obey  constituted  authority;  ( 2 )  He  hi 
self  claims  man's  ultimate  loyalty  (Acts  5:29);  (3)  He  has 
vealed  to  his  Church  his  gracious  will  for  all  men,  and  it  is 
responsibility  of  the  Christian  community  to  proclaim  it.  Wit 
this  framework  strong  disagreement  will  exist  concerning  pre 
ing  issues  in  the  Christian's  relationship  to  the  state. 

Perhaps  the  issue  can  be  summarized  as  follows.  In  the 
century  A.  D.  obedience  to  a  government  that  restrained  evil 
promoted  tranquility  was  a  legitimate  major  witness  of  Chi 
tians  who  had  practically  no  direct  involvement  in  civic  life, 
the  twentieth  century,  when  many  Christians  hold  positions 
responsibility  in  civic  life,  a  major  witness  of  Christians  is  to  h 
the  State  clarify  and  broaden  its  role  as  a  divinely  appoin 
instrument  of  justice  to  all  men  equally.  It  is  a  matter  of  vary 
emphasis  on  the  basis  of  the  words  of  Jesus  in  Mark  12:17 
the  words  of  Paul  in  Romans  13:1-7. 

In  any  case,  the  Christian  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  p 
tive  role  God  intends  for  the  State  to  play  in  His  world  as 
instrument  of  justice  for  all  men.  The  State,  designed  by 
for  man's  welfare,  merits  the  active  support  of  the  Christian  m 
not  as  an  idol  for  man  but  as  the  servant  of  God. 

7.  The  most  convincing  case  for  such  an  interpretation  has  been  m 
by  Oscar  Cullmann.  The  State  and  the  New  Testament  (New  York:  Ch 
Scribner's  Sons,  1956),  pp.  50-70;  95-114.  For  a  thorough  survey  of 
and  rival  views  cf.  Clinton  D.  Morrison,  The  Powers  That  Be  (Lon 
SCM  Press  Ltd.,  1960),  pp.  40-129. 

8.  Cf.  Franz  J.  Leenhardt,  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (London: 
terworth  Press,  1961),  pp.  323-335. 

9.  Franz  J.  Leenhardt,  op.  cit.,  p.  335.  Did  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer, 
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Federal  Aid  to  Education 
and  the 
Church-Related  Schools 

Stewart  A.  Newman 

Federal  aid  to  education  is  a  moot  question,  witness  the 
controversy  which  it  has  occasioned  in  the  general  public  as 
veil  as  in  the  halls  of  legislative  assemblies  since  it  was  proposed 
i  number  of  years  ago.  When  to  the  idea  of  federal  subsidy  to 
public  schools  is  added  the  proposal  that  church-related  institu- 
tions be  supported  by  public  funds  it  arouses  the  sharpest  judg- 
ments. 

It  is  instructive  to  recall  that  arguments  about  federal  sup- 
port of  education  are  not  confined  to  the  circle  of  church  spon- 
pred  schools.  In  many  quarters  public  school  authorities  also 
intertain  serious  reservations  about  federal  subsidies,  concerns 
vhich  are  usually  expressed  at  the  point  of  aversions  to  "federal 
jontrol."  It  should  be  observed  in  passing  that  this  sense  of 
ineasiness  is  not  completely  without  foundation.  In  the  past  the 
^gimens  of  bureaucracy  have  constituted  conspicuous  aspects  of 
iie  many  enterprises  which  have  received  the  support  of  the  na- 
bnal  government. 

School  men  resent  having  restrictions  of  this  order  placed 

i  their  projects.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  many  instances  these 

mtrols  are  rejected  simply  because  they  are  controls.  They  are 
fpposed  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  main  their  so-called 
leddlesome  pressures  are  directed  toward  aims  which  are  al- 

gether  desirable,  goals  for  the  schools  which,  as  in  the  case 
I  "civil  rights,"  are  intended  to  improve  intolerable  conditions 
|  the  local  level,  goals  which  in  themselves  are  scarcely  debat- 

)le. 

i  The  federal  government  has  stepped  in  to  offer  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  educational  establishment  largely  because  the 
f  ihools  have  been  staggered  under  the  weight  of  an  unprecedent- 
K  school  population.  The  issue  has  become  critical  because  these 
Wmands  made  on  the  schools  came  at  the  same  time  that  the 
♦jstem  was  caught  in  a  rapidly  accelerating  spiral  of  cost.  These 
Motors  coincided  to  precipitate  a  sense  of  urgency  in  the  public 
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mind  which,  inured  to  government  participation  at  all  levels  o 
public  administration,  produced  the  legislation  whch  make 
available  funds  for  all  types  of  educational  institutions,  publi< 
and  private  or  church-related  schools. 

The  availability  of  large  sums  of  government  money  pose 
a  real  problem  for  church  school  administrators  and  for  thi 
policy-making  bodies  of  the  sponsoring  denominations.  Opinion 
on  the  matter  are  sharply  divided  as  evidenced  by  the  curren 
debate.  The  decisions  which  Baptist  groups  have  made  to  dat, 
are,  in  the  main,  against  accepting  government  support.  On* 
gains  the  impression,  however,  that  the  issue  has  not  been  coir 
pletely  resolved,  that  a  great  deal  more  will  be  heard  on  the  sub 
ject. 

Church  sponsored  schools  have  played  a  unique  role  in  th, 
history  of  American  education.  The  churches  were  the  first  t 
establish  colleges  and  were  greatly  influential  in  the  subsequer  | 
development  of  systems  of  public  education.  As  state  supporte  i 
programs  have  been  matured  and  have  assumed  the  leadership  i 
higher  learning  in  this  country  the  church-related  institutior 
continue  to  carry  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  total  load 
training  at  this  level.  They  continue  to  do  this  under  conditioi, 
which  require  the  continuous  improvement  in  the  quality  ^ 
well  as  the  intensity  of  the  educational  process.  They  continu 
to  do  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
in  what  is  tantamount  to  direct  competition  with  the  state  facil 
ties  which  have  at  their  disposal  almost  unlimited  support. 

Under  these  conditions  the  operation  of  the  church  schoc 
requires  an  ever-increasing  investment  of  money.  Repeated 
they  have  turned  to  die  two  areas  which  constitute  their  some 
of  income,  to  the  increase  of  fees  collected  from  their  studen, 
and  to  their  sponsoring  churches.  The  first  source  is  definite^: 
limited  as  a  possibility  by  the  moderate  costs  to  the  students  J 
the  state  institutions.  Consequently,  their  requests  for  funds  fro, 
die  churches  have  become  increasingly  urgent.  The  schools  <& 
not  now  have  access  to  funds  sufficient  to  maintain  them  on 
minimal  basis;  their  need  of  additional  support  has  becor 
desperate. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  calls  have  not  fallen  on  deaf  ea 
The  churches  have  not  been  uns>Tnpatlietic  widi  the  schoc 
predicament.  In  most  instances  they  have  responded  with  mod< 
increases  in  their  support.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that  to  t 
point  these  increases  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the  i 
creased  costs.  These  demands  have  been  made  on  the  churcr 
at  a  time  when  they,  too,  have  been  faced  with  an  inflations' 
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iituation.  In  all  areas  of  their  work,  from  the  expenses  of  their 
ocal  programs  to  their  world-wide  missionary  undertakings,  they 
lave  been  required  to  pay  a  much  higher  price  for  their  opera- 
ion.  The  pattern  which  emerges  is  that  this  second  source  of  the 
;chools'  support  is  also  definitely  limited,  that  there  is  a  ceiling 
Deyond  which  the  average  denomination  is  not  able  to  go  in  its 
contribution  to  its  educational  enterprise.  It  is  increasingly  ap- 
parent that  that  ceiling  is  considerably  lower  than  the  current  cost 
}f  maintaining  the  schools  at  a  level  satisfactory  to  the  current  de- 
nands. 

The  term,  "current  demand,"  identifies  a  significant  factor  in 
:he  equation,  a  factor  over  which  the  churches  have  no  control 
but  one  which  has  modified  extensively  the  program  they  must 
maintain.  At  no  point  in  the  history  of  higher  education  has  there 
^>een  pressed  down  upon  the  educational  establishment  the  ex- 
pectation of  quality  such  as  is  now  demanded.  This  condition  has 
developed,  of  course,  due  to  the  ascendency  of  the  sciences  in  the 
technological  culture  of  our  times.  In  earlier  periods  a  college 
bight  function  at  a  level  considerably  below  that  of  the  prevail- 
ing standards  as  far  as  its  academic  program  was  concerned.  Its 
Product  would  be  absorbed  by  the  less  exacting  agrarian  com- 
munity and  its  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  its  students, 
jnterests  which  were  germane  to  its  churchly  purpose,  could  be 
Emphasized  as  the  primary  concern  of  its  function. 

These  spiritual  concerns  are  so  significant  as  to  be  taken  to 
le  constant  in  a  church's  purpose  in  sponsoring  an  educational 
astitution.  However,  in  a  situation  in  which,  heretofore,  they 
[Jould  be  made  central  and  the  quality  of  an  academic  program 
accommodated  to  this  primary  purpose,  circumstances  now  re- 
quire that  only  first  quality  academic  facilities  will  suffice.  The 
Graduates  of  church  sponsored  schools  must  be  prepared  to  take 
*heir  place  along  with  those  trained  in  other  institutions.  This  does 
ot  alter  the  church's  interest  in  character  education;  it  does,  elimi- 
nate the  option  which  it  formerly  exercised  with  reference  to  an 
'  cademic  program.  It  means  that  the  church  schools  may  con- 
nue  to  boast  of  a  "plus"  factor  of  the  spiritual  cultivation  of 
*5ieir  students,  but  they  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to  suggest  that 
lis  spiritual  advantage  may  be  substituted  for  quality  in  a  gen- 
ii 3*al  educational  program.  With  whatever  care  the  church  schools 
I  tend  to  the  churchly  aspects  of  their  operation,  the  outlay  of 
ieir  investment  in  general  academic  facilities  has  been  increased 
Ictensively  by  the  these  conditions. 

j  Although  these  developments  have  served  to  intensify  the 
"oportions  of  the  colleges'  financial  woes,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
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mind  that  inadequate  support  is  not  a  recent  development  fo]j 
these  institutions.  The  fact  is  that  the  churches'  support  of  highej 
education  has  never  been  quite  equal  to  the  needs  of  the  instij 
tutions  they  have  sponsored.  This  is  an  area  in  which  the  interest,! 
of  church  folk  have  outstripped  their  deeds.  For  example,  th<| 
Education  Commission  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  m 
an  incomplete  account,  records  the  establishment  of  more  thai; 
four  hundred  schools  among  Southern  Baptists,  only  slightly  morf 
than  half  a  hundred  of  which  have  survived.  When  allowanc< 
is  made  for  the  disappearance  of  numerous  academies  with  th< 
advent  of  a  system  of  public  secondary  education,  the  fact  re 
mains  that  the  mortality  rate  among  our  schools  has  been  ap 
palling.  To  this  record  should  be  added  that  of  each  of  the  institu 
tions  still  in  operation,  the  account  of  the  struggles  which  brough 
each  of  them  frequently  to  the  brink  of  being  closed.  Throughou 
their  history  Baptists  have  continued  to  establish  colleges,  ou 
of  the  context  of  occasional  considerations  and  without  regard  t< 
the  over-all  condition  of  their  education  establishment.  By  thi 
device  they  have  weakened  measurably  the  level  of  their  suppor 
of  higher  education. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  in  regard  to  the  matter  oj 
state  subsidy  of  religion  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  amon; 
people  of  Baptist  persuasion.  All  are  agreed  that  the  provision 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state  as  defined  in  the  firs 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  are  a  vital  premise  upon  whici  i 
a  reasonable  and  responsible  way  of  life  is  built  and  that  thes 
provisions  deserve  to  be  safeguarded  and  maintained.  Therefore] 
when  responsible  administrators  of  church-related  schools  re 
veal  an  increasing  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  public  support  c 
these  institutions  it  does  not  follow,  as  is  alleged  by  some,  tha 
these  administrators  are  less  determined  that  church  and  state  b 
separate.  It  does  reveal  that  within  the  exigencies  of  the  situatio 
as  it  has  developed  in  American  education  they  are  taking  ar 
other  look  as  "school."  Many  of  them  have  become  convince 
that  while  church  and  state  are  to  be  separate  we  have  com 
upon  a  time  when  it  is  no  longer  feasible  to  try  to  separate  schoc 
and  state.  They  now  raise  the  question  whether  education,  eve 
as  it  is  conducted  under  church  auspices,  is  still  to  be  construe 
as  being  more  largely  church,  or  by  conditions  as  they  have  dc 
veloped  in  American  education,  school,  even  in  the  tradition? 
patterns  of  "church-school,"  may  have  become  so  largely  a  pai 
of  the  public  domain  as  to  be  subject  to  public  subsidy. 

It  is  obvious  that  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  public  suj 
port  of  church  schools  is  based  on  the  premise  that  these  ir 
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stitutions  are  so  identified  with  the  churches  that  to  accept  gov- 
ernment money  for  their  support  would  violate  the  principles  of 
church  and  state.  As  these  opponents  view  the  matter  the  col- 
leges are  in  fact  an  extension  of  the  churches  which  sponsor  them. 
If  this  is  true  the  issue  is  easily  resolved  on  the  basis  of  the 
previous  affirmation  on  which  all  parties  are  agreed. 

It  is  also  evident  that  in  advocating  the  acceptance  of  pub- 
lic subsidy,  in  spite  of  this  general  affirmation,  many  school  men 
are  trying  to  reexamine  the  primary  purpose  of  the  churches  in 
sstablishing  and  maintaining  these  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
They  are  raising  the  specific  question:  Why  do  churches  sponsor 
schools?  To  this  question  there  are  at  least  three  fairly  distinct 
answers  being  given. 

( 1 )  There  are  many  who  take  the  position  that  churches  are 
engaged  in  school  programs  for  the  express  purpose  of  fostering 
their  faith,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  interests  of  the 
Sponsoring  churches.  (2)  Others  insist  that  churches  establish 
ichools  primarily  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  those  who 
|vill  patronize  them.  ( 3 )  Perhaps  the  majority  of  church  folk  con- 
sider the  purpose  of  the  church-related  college  to  be  a  combi- 
nation of  these  two  reasons,  namely,  to  furnish  educational  facili- 
ties while  at  the  same  time  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  sponsor- 
lag  body.  It  is  pertinent  to  the  current  debate  on  government  sub- 
sidy that  rather  careful  attention  be  given  to  these  statements  of 
kirpose. 

!     Opinion  among  Baptists  has  endorsed  each  of  these  state- 
ments of  purpose.  There  have  always  been  many  who  think  of 
leir  schools  as  being  the  proper  extension  of  the  life  and  work 
p  their  churches.  It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  the  jealous 
Jgard  with  which  many  have  acted  with  respect  to  their  educa- 
bnal  institutions,  to  account  for  the  strictures  which  they  have 
aced  around  them,  apart  from  this  notion  that  to  them  the 
lurches  and  the  schools  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  religious 
stitution.  For  those  who  think  in  this  manner  it  is  a  serious 
(each  of  church-state  separation  to  consider  government  sup- 
|rt  for  the  schools. 

j  It  would  be  well  to  add  that  many  of  those  who  consider 
Ijeir  schools  in  this  framework  often  reveal  little  interest  in  the 
identic  structure  of  their  institution.  Instead,  they  take  steps 
ti  insulate  their  students  from  the  ebb  and  flow  of  issues  which 
4  public.  In  extreme  instances  the  educational  process  is  rigid- 
ljcontrolled  within  the  regimens  of  what  the  sponsoring  church 
cpstrues  the  tenets  of  its  faith  to  demand.  In  any  event  when 
t  ;  academic  program  of  a  school  is  geared  solely  to  the  purposes 
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of  its  sponsoring  church  it  is  axiomatic  that  the  breadth  of  pur- 
pose of  the  sponsoring  body  determines  the  breadth  of  the  edu- 
cational function  of  the  school.  The  straits  into  which  a  schoo 
may  be  directed  by  this  policy  sometimes  become  so  narro^ 
as  to  thwart  almost  altogether  the  educational  function  of  th( 
school. 

Perhaps  the  majority  opinion  among  Baptists  is  classifiabl< 
under  category  (3)  of  purpose  as  stated  above.  Frankly,  it  is  ; 
very  comfortable  position  to  occupy,  to  be  able  to  think  of 
school  as  funnelling  an  educational  facility  for  the  patronage  o 
the  general  public  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a  strategi 
training  facility  for  churchly  values. 

The  colleges  which  the  churches  established  during  th 
early  history  of  this  country  were  founded,  in  the  main,  in  pui 
suit  of  purpose  (2),  that  of  providing  for  higher  education  in 
community  in  which  this  advantage  was  not  available. 

Because  the  prevailing  notion  is  that  these  educational  facil 
ties  are  being  maintained  largely  as  extensions  of  our  churche 
the  recent  proposal  that  church-related  schools  accept  govenl 
ment  support  has  proved  to  be  a  startling  innovation.  It  is  I 
radical  suggestion  because  it  does  depart  from  this  popular  ide§ 
of  the  schools'  purpose.  In  fairness  to  the  administrators  who  at 
making  this  proposal  it  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  on  til 
basis  of  purpose  (1)  nor  of  purpose  (3)  that  they  are  makirl 
this  proposal.  They  are  convinced  that  in  the  conduct  of  tmt 
academic  programs  of  our  institutions  we  have  come  to  a  poiie 
in  American  education  when  the  original  intent  of  purpose  (m 
is  in  force,  when  the  primary  aim  of  the  academic  program  le 
any  school  must  be  that  of  furnishing  a  public  education* 
facility.  § 

As  indicated  above,  faced  with  the  exigencies  of  the  currej- 
situation,  including  the  formidable  problem  of  cost  as  well  ■ 
the  developments  which  have  brought  higher  education  increJpc 
ingly  under  public  purview,  church  school  men,  in  many  jji 
stances,  have  concluded  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  consider  fm 
purely  academic  facilities  of  all  of  our  institutions  as  being  pubipei 
facilities.  According  to  this  opinion  the  issue  is  being  forced  I  ] 
gardless  of  the  agencies  under  which  the  schools  heretofore  rrBpj], 
have  been  sponsored  and  subsidized.  It  is  becoming  increasing 
clear  to  this  manner  of  thinking  that  a  more  careful  distinct* 
needs  to  be  made  between  church  and  school,  a  distinction  whiro,, 
can  be  determined  without  careless  disregard  for  the  distinctly 
between  church  and  state.  Therefore,  ways  are  being  sought  1^ 
which  the  purely  academic  programs  of  these  institutions  can(%n 
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more  largely  identified  with  the  public  educational  establishment 
of  the  nation  while  at  the  same  time  reserving  the  fulfillment  of 
the  purely  religious  purposes  of  the  religious  community  for  tech- 
niques which  are  distinctly  germane  to  the  churches. 

Those  who  think  in  this  manner  are  of  the  opinion  that  in 
the  over-all  history  of  American  education  there  are  distinguish- 
able three  fairly  distinct  periods  of  its  development.  At  the  out- 
set the  schools  were  sponsored  almost  altogether  by  the  churches. 
Within  the  democratic  circumstance  of  the  New  World  culture 
there  was  developed  a  system  of  public  education,  supported  by 
public  funds.  Accordingly,  during  a  considerable  period  of  time 
both  church-related  schools  and  state  supported  schools  existed 
side  by  side  and  exercised  parallel  functions  in  the  body  politic. 
More  recently  a  third  period  has  emerged  in  which  the  burgeon- 
ing state  supported  institutions  have  largely  occupied  the  area. 
At  present  they  constitute  the  most  conspicuous  factor  in  the 
higher  educational  facilities  of  the  nation. 

!      For  these  purposes  it  is  significant  to  take  account  of  factors 
Which  have  combined  to  create  a  corpus  of  "public"  responsi- 
bility to  which  all  aspects  of  higher  education  in  this  country  are 
|ubjected,  a  residue  of  public  expectation  which  involved  church- 
felated  schools  as  well  as  those  which  are  supported  by  the  state, 
j     According  to  the  prevailing  tradition  the  churches  "own" 
(heir  college  facilities.  In  recent  decades  this  privilege  of  holding 
fie  title  to  the  schools'  properties  has  become  the  principal  ad- 
vantage of  which  the  churches  can  boast  as  far  as  the  over-all 
iperation  of  the  institutions  is  concerned.  For  example,  formerly 
jhe  kind  of  training  as  well  as  the  quality  of  that  cultivation  which 
le  schools  achieved  in  its  students  were  largely  matters  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  In  a  society  which  was  loosely  organized  accord- 
jig  to  an  agrarian  design  the  extensively  diverse  equipment 
finch  the  schools  furnished  could  be  exercised  without  result- 
fcg  in  a  great  deal  of  friction.  The  individualistic  circumstance  of 
merican  life  at  that  point  provided  ample  room  for  the  occasion- 
performance  of  a  heterogenous  population. 

The  development  of  a  highly  interrelated  culture,  with  its 
pphasis  on  specialization,  has  changed  this  pattern.  A  graduate 
:  any  institution  is  now  required  to  subject  his  personal  equip- 
ent  to  the  expectation  of  a  performance  which  is  tested 
oroughly  by  public  scrutiny,  an  expectation  which  imposes  cer- 
in  standard  features  upon  what  the  individual  has  to  offer  to 
e  public.  This  gradual  but  definite  standardization  has  served 
impose  its  measures  on  the  entire  training  facilty,  also.  It  has 
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resulted  in  the  erection  of  norms  of  quality  which  are  now  ap- 
plied in  every  ramification  of  the  educational  process,  norms 
by  means  of  which  all  educational  institutions  are  "accredited"! 
according  to  these  standards  which  reflect  the  demands  of  the 
public. 

With  whatever  satisfaction  a  church  body  enjoys  a  sense  of 
pride  in  possessing  its  college  facility,  therefore,  the  general 
academic  program  which  it  sponsors  is  subject  to  this  public 
judgment,  compliance  with  which  determines  almost  altogether 
a  school's  opportunity  to  operate  its  academic  enterprise.  A  spon- 
soring body  may  choose  to  impose  its  own  controls  on  its  schoo 
By  its  ownership  privilege  it  is  free  to  do  so.  But  if  these  limits 
reduce  its  academic  process  to  a  province  which  fails  to  satisfy-! 
the  minimal  standards  set  by  public  standards  the  school  is  there;, 
by  "controlled"  out  of  the  higher  education  market. 

By  a  realistic  acknowledgement  of  this  "public"  aspect  of 
our  church  schools  it  may  be  that  a  way  can  be  found  whereby 
the  academic  pursuits  of  these  institutions  can  be  placed  undei 
public  subsidy  just  as  they  have  already  been  made  to  engage; 
in  public  service,  that  the  support  of  their  academic  program:; 
can  become  as  public  as  the  routines  which  they  now  fosteri 
Obviously,  it  will  require  a  different  technique  for  the  realization' 
of  the  churches'  purpose  in  the  moral  and  religious  cultivation  o 
the  students. 

There  is  often  expressed  the  concern  that  an  educational  enji 
terprise  which  is  wholly  supported  by  public  funds  will  result 
inevitably  in  a  "totalitarian"  control  over  the  citizens  of  thii 
country,  a  fear  which  is  understandable  in  the  light  of  the  pre 
cedents  of  this  order  which  have  occurred  in  recent  European 
history.    Admittedly,  this  is  a  risk  but  in  a  democratic  societ; 
it  should  be  counted  as  one  which  is  calculated.  Fear  of  govern 
ment  is  legitimate  only  as  government  proves  to  be  of  such  chai 
acter  as  to  warrant  this  response  from  its  people.  In  a  democrati 
society  it  is  the  perennial  obligation  of  the  people  to  maintain 
system  of  self-government.  The  character  of  the  governed  shouL 
be  such  that  their  government  will  function  in  a  manner  worth 
of  the  confidence  of  its  citizens,  function  with  due  respect  t 
the  democratic  values  it  is  designed  to  achieve.  Government  cor 
trol  is  not  to  be  avoided,  per  se,  therefore.  The  wrong  kind  c 
government  which  exercises  the  wrong  kind  of  control  does  nc 
deserve  to  become  a  condition  in  America.  On  the  contrary,  ths 
it  shall  always  be  composed  of  the  right  kind  of  people  is  a  mai 
ter  of  primary  concern  for  the  churches,  a  matter  to  whic 
they  will  be   interested   in   devoting   themselves  effective 
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ly,  by  whatever  means  which  may  be  at  their  disposal 
within  a  consistently  American  way  of  life.  It  is  conceivable  that 
this  may  be  more  adequately  realized  by  means  other  than  by 
the  teaching  of  mathematics. 


The  Changed  Concept  of 
Religious  Liberty  in 
Roman  Catholicism 

George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

Every  worthy  book  or  document  on  the  general  subject 
this  essay  stands  in  dire  need  of  revision  and/or  updating.  T 
second  Vatican  Council  and  its  Declaration  on  Religious  Libe 
were  just  that  revolutionary.  By  the  time  this  essay  is  publishe 
it,  too,  will  be  partially  outdated  by  fresh  instances  and  illustr 
tions  of  the  changing  times  among  Roman  Catholics  as  Rom 
most  recent  documents  continue  to  become  translated  into  lif 
For  the  latter  reason,  this  article  will  deal  primarily  with  prin 
pies  and  the  Declaration  itself.  The  reader  is  left  to  his  dai 
newspaper  and  weekly  magazine  for  reports  on  the  situation 
changes.  And,  perhaps  for  an  even  more  important  reason,  Pr 
estant  pastors  and  laymen  need  to  become  aware  of  what  h 
been  officially  confessed  by  their  Catholic  brothers  on  the  su 
ject  of  religious  liberty  to  the  end  of  dialogue  and  practical  pa  " 
ipation  in  this  newly  stated  consensus.  Both  Protestant 
Catholic  traditions  will  be  thus  mutually  enriched. 

Since  the  publication  of  Paul  Blanchard's  American  Freed 
and  Catholic  Power  and  the  foundation  of  POAU,  fears  a 
suspicions  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  America  have  been  ove 
and  strongly  expressed:  Partially  rooted  in  nineteenth  cen^ 
Nativism  (the  Know-Nothing  Party)  and  general  anti-Cath 
cism,  these  fears  and  suspicions  were  somewhat  allayed  in 
recent  election  of  a  Roman  Catholic  as  President  of  the  Uni 
States.  There  was  no  Catholic  take-over  nor  major  policy  chan 
in  regard  to  federal  funds  and  public  school  education.  Pro" 
tants  and  Catholics  themselves  are  discovering  the  reality  prop 
sied  by  Philip  Schaff  in  the  last  century— that  democratic  Amer 
would  produce  a  different  brand  of  Roman  Catholicism  rat 
than  vice  versa.  And  this  has  led  in  turn  to  productive  dialo 
situations  between  these  two  traditions.  But  for  years  Ameri 
Catholics  have  been  put  in  a  world  situation  which  could  o 
lead  to  deep  embarrassment  and  a  type  of  inferiority  com{ 
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if  continued  for  long.  That  is,  its  major  spokesmen  (especially 
Father  John  Courtney  Murray)1  could  always  be  answered  with 
the  query:  "Why,  yes,  what  you  say  is  well  and  good;  but  if  this 
be  true,  why  doesn't  your  Church  make  some  official  statement?" 
And  however  good  the  answer,  it  could  at  best  be  only  fumbling. 

But  now  the  situation  is  beyond  the  level  of  mere  academic 
discussion.  An  official  statement  has  been  made.  And  it  must  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits  and  weaknesses  if  true  dialogue  occurs. 
To  say  that  this  document  speaks  in  bad  faith  or  that  it  is  part 
of  some  grand  Roman  Catholic  plan  to  take  over  all  the  Protes- 
tant and  Orthodox  churches  is  to  rule  out  dialogue,  for  the  first 
principle  of  such  dialogue  it  to  believe  that  the  other  is  speaking 
in  good  faith.  This  primary  rule  does  not  preclude  disagreement 
land  friendly  debate;  rather,  it  welcomes  it  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  rules  of  dialogue. 


Perhaps  Roger  Williams  best  speaks  to  our  Baptist  tradi- 
tion as  he  says  in  his  Bloody  Tenent:  "It  is  the  will  and  command 
of  God  that ...  a  permission  of  the  most  Paganish,  Jewish,  Turk- 
ish, or  Antichristian  consciences  and  worships,  be  granted  to  all 
pen  in  all  Nations  and  Countries  .  .  .  ."2  This  brief  statement 
bould  be  elaborated  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  John  Clarke 
land  John  Leland,  also  in  our  tradition.  The  reference  is  to  a 
private  and  public  ( social  and  civil )  liberty  of  religious  expres- 
sion. For  the  majority  of  Protestant  and  Orthodox  churches  in 
the  world,  the  World  Council  of  Churches'  Statement  on  Re- 
ligious Liberty  issued  at  New  Delhi  in  1961  speaks  best.  At  one 
point  it  declares: 

Christians  see  religious  liberty  as  a  consequence  of  God's  creative  work, 
i)f  his  redemption  of  man  in  Christ,  and  his  calling  of  men  into  his  service. 
iSod's  redemptive  dealing  with  men  is  not  coercive.  Accordingly  human  at- 
Jjempts  by  legal  enactment  or  by  pressure  of  social  custom  to  coerce  or  to 
Miminate  faith  are  violations  of  the  fundamental  ways  of  God  with  men. 
filie  freedom  which  God  has  given  in  Christ  implies  a  free  response  to 
Cod's  love  and  the  responsibility  to  serve  fellow  men  at  the  point  of  deep- 
Ist  need.3 

|he  declaration  goes  on  to  describe  religious  liberty  as  a 
Idistinctive  human  right"  and  to  affirm  the  freedom  to  worship, 
freedom  to  teach,  freedom  of  observance,  and  the  "freedom  to 
jhange  one's  religion  or  belief  without  consequent  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  disabilities."  And  the  world  at  large  is  per- 
laps  most  legitimately  represented  by  the  paragraphs  on  reli- 
lious  liberty  contained  in  the  United  Nations  Universal  Decla- 
lation  of  Human  Rights.  The  most  cogent  paragraph  reads: 

h  Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience  and  religion; 
iliis  right  includes  freedom  to  change  his  religion  cr  belief,  and  freedom, 
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either  alone  or  in  community  with  others  and  in  public  or  private,  to  manifest 
his  religion  or  belief  in  teaching,  practice,  worship  and  observation.4 

These  representative  statements  are  suggested  as  "rules  of| 
thumb"  by  which  to  measure  the  Vatican  Declaration.  If  the 
Declaration  agrees  essentially,  then  a  valuable  consensus  in  re- 
gard to  religious  liberty  has  been  reached. 

The  popular  Protestant  interpretation  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic   view    of    religious    liberty    goes    something    like  this: 
when  they  (Roman  Catholics)  are  in  the  minority,  they  favor 
religious  liberty;  when  they  are  in  the  majority,  they  oppose  re-f 
ligious  liberty  for  other  religious  bodies.  It  is  the  old  distinction' 
between  "hypothesis"  and  "thesis."  By  "hypothesis"  is  meant  those 
times  and  circumstances  when  Roman  Catholics  cannot  safely 
impose  their  own  beliefs  and  can  therefore  allow  what  might 
be  considered  a  freedom  of  "error".  "Thesis"  refers  to  those  situa-s 
tions  which  are  favorable  to  the  application  of  Roman  Catholic 
beliefs  and  therefore  are  also  contexts  in  which  "error"  is  not  free 
to  express  or  propagate  itself.  In  brief,  this  is  a  kind  of  Machia- 
vellianism. Admittedly,  Roman  Catholicism  as  an  institution  haj 
seemed  to  be  guilty  of  this  policy  at  times  and  certainly  some  of 
her  bishops  and  priests  have  approved  of  this  policy.  But  to  be-ji 
lieve  that  all  orthodox  Catholics  have  held  and  continue  to  hold 
this  position  is  far  from  the  truth,  indeed.5  In  fact,  today,  onlyj 
those  small  pockets  of  resistance  to  the  Second  Vatican  Councilj; 
would  be  prone  to  entertain  these  views  favorably. 

Regretfully,  Protestants  are  generally  very  aware  of  Pius  IX's 
Syllabus  of  Errors  (1864)  and  Pius  X's  Vehementer  Nos  ( 1906 )  .6| 
They  also  have  at  their  fingertips  some  illustration  of  "Catholic| 


brutality"  from  Spain  or  Columbia.  The  word  "regretfully"  is 
used  above  not  as  an  indication  of  wishing  to  cover  up  what  has; 
been  written  or  done.  But,  rather,  it  is  used  because  such  nega-i 
tive  items  are  so  often  pointed  to  as  if  they  are  the  norm  and] 
not  simply  small  parts  of  the  whole  pattern.  Protestants  are  not!  j 
as  well  aware  of  strong  statements  favoring  religious  liberty 
from  Pius  XI,  Pius  XII,  and  John  XXIII.  Nor  are  they  as  cogni- 
zant of  the  more  liberal  policies  of  such  Catholic  countries  as  Ire- 
land, Belgium,  and  Austria.  Catholics  have  now  become  officially 
aware  of  the  fact  that  their  Church  is  not  so  monolithic  as  they 
once  thought.  Protestants  must  also  come  to  this  insight.  Cath- 
olics have  allowed  us  to  forget  the  Nativist  movement.  May  we 
allow  them  the  same  privilege,  especially  in  the  light  of  the  latest 
and  most  official  statement  in  regard  to  religious  liberty  froir 
their  magisterium. 
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Among  many  statements  from  Catholic  groups  prior  to  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  appeared  a  very  strong  one  from  Ameri- 
can Catholic  laymen  in  1960: 

We  believe  also  that  Catholics  have  the  special  task  of  supporting  the 
principle  and  practice  of  religious  freedom  in  every  nation,  whether  they 
are  in  the  minority  or  in  the  majority.  We  deplore  denials  of  religious  free- 
dom, in  whatever  country  they  may  occur.  We  deplore  this  especially  when 
it  occurs  in  countries  in  which  the  Catholics  form  the  majority— even  the  big 
majority— of  the  population.7 

In  1962  Pope  John  spoke  of  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  forthcom- 
ing Council  in  these  words:  "One  of  the  fundamental  rights 
which  the  Church  cannot  renounce  is  the  right  to  religious  free- 
dom, which  is  not  simply  freedom  of  worship/'  In  the  same  radio 
message  he  affirmed:  "Truth  and  freedom  are  the  foundation 
stones  upon  which  the  edifice  of  human  civilization  is  erected." 
In  his  now  famous  Pacem  in  terris  ( 1963 )  Pope  John  bid  good-bye 
to  both  "thesis"  and  "hypothesis"  in  words  reminiscent  of  Roger 
\  Williams :  "This  too  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  rights  of  man, 
that  he  should  be  able  to  worship  God  in  accord  with  the  norm 
I;  approved  by  his  conscience  and  to  profess  his  religion  privately 
land  publicly."8 

It  is  imporant  to  recall  that  the  Declaration  on  Religious 
3 Liberty  was  originally  Chapter  five  of  De  Oecumenismo  and  was 
^especially  promoted  by  Cardinal  Bea  and  his  Secretariat  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Unity.  Its  importance  for  ecumenics  was 
(forcefully  stated  by  Robert  McAfee  Brown  in  his  Observor  in 
\Rome:  "I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  thing  the  Council  can  do 
that  will  have  more  immediate  effect  in  bettering  Catholic-Protes- 
itant  relations  than  a  forthright  and  unambiguous  statement  favor- 
ling  full  religious  liberty  for  all."9  The  Fathers  in  attendance  at 
i|the  Council  also  generally  admitted  that  if  no  strong  statement 
jon  religious  liberty  was  issued,  everything  else  said  in  regard 
to  ecumenism  would  be  made  a  mockery. 

i  Chapter  five  of  De  Oecumenismo  was  first  introduced  to  the 
(Council  in  its  first  session  in  1963  by  Bishop  Emile  De  Smedt 
HI  Bruges.  De  Smedt's  moving  appeal  for  its  acceptance  was 
greeted  by  thunderous  applause  and  the  scene  was  described 
py  one  observer  as  the  "greatest  single  outburst"  of  the  first  ses- 
sion. It  is  well  known  that  the  document  went  through  a  great 
|leal  of  stormy  history  (illustrative  of  the  truly  revolutionary 
changes  going  on  in  Roman  Catholicism)  during  the  next  three 
rears.  But  it  weathered  the  storms  and  eventually  appeared  as 
i  separate  document  in  its  own  right.  On  November  19,  1965,  at 
he  fourth  and  final  session  of  the  Council  it  was  approved  by 
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the  Fathers  in  an  overwhelming  vote.  This  vote  has  since  been 
called  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  Council.  On  December  7, ! 
just  before  the  close  of  the  Council  the  next  day,  it  was  officially 
promulgated. 

The  evolutionary  history  of  this  document  is  a  long  and 
sometimes  tedious  one.  There  is  a  real  temptation  ( and  genuine 
value )  to  follow  the  different  stages  of  this  meandering  history,  j 
But  this  essay  is  not  the  place  to  do  it.10  Simply  let  it  be  said  that  J 
there  was  strong  opposition  to  it  in  every  session,  that  the  prob- 
lem  of  the  understanding  of  the  development  of  doctrine  was  a 
crucial  issue,  that  the  American  Catholic  bishops  gave  a  good  ac- 
count  of  themselves,  that  the  Secretariat  for  the  Promotion  of  j 
Christian  Unity  had  a  very  difficult  task  in  relation  to  this  docu-  jj 
ment,  and  that  a  final  text  of  a  Declaration  on  Religious  Liberty 
was  eventually  approved  by  the  Fathers  and  promulgated  by  thej 
Pope. 

But  now  to  the  document  itself.11  The  subtitle  of  the  Dec- 
laration limits  its  contents  to  a  specific  kind  of  religious  freedom! 
—social  and  civil:  "On  the  right  of  the  person  and  of  communities]! 
to  social  and  civil  freedom  in  matters  religious."  The  document! 
does  not  always  follow  this  specific  title,  but  undoubtedly  it  isf 
more  interested  in  this  area.  It  must  be  observed  that  it  couldij 
rightfully  lead  to  other  discussions— for  instance,  the  freedom  ofj 
religious  expression  within  Roman  Catholicism.  Unlike  the  otherj 
documents  of  Vatican  II,  it  is  the  only  one  which  addresses  itself] 
to  the  whole  world.  Though  this  is  true,  it  also  begins  and  ends] 
in  contextual  confession.  Otherwise  it  is  divided  into  two  major! 
sections:  1)  General  principle  of  religious  liberty,  2)  Religious; 
liberty  in  the  light  of  revelation. 

Nestled  in  the  brief  introductory  paragraph  is  the  strictly 
Roman  Catholic  affirmation:  "We  believe  that  this  one  true  relii 
gion  subsists  in  the  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  to  which  the| 
Lord  Jesus  committed  the  duty  of  spreading  it  abroad  among  M 
men."  And  the  document  closes  with  a  pastoral  exhortation  to  the 
Catholic  faithful  to  be  about  the  business  of  mission  in  the  con 
text  of  the  "sacred  and  certain  doctrine  of  the  Church."  Certair 
ecumenicists  have  especially  lamented  the  appearance  of  the 
first  statement.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  debated  whether  sucl 
sentences  belong  in  a  document  intended  for  all  men  of  good  will 
But  the  confession  itself  is  not  surprising,  nor  does  it  necessarih 
erect  any  barriers  for  ecumenics.  Confessions  such  as  these  musj 
be  made  even  within  the  ecumenical  circle,  and,  in  good  will| 
counter  confessions.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  surely  not  surprised! 
either,  as  we  Protestants  affirm  that  we  cannot  agree  with  sucl 
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a  confession.  Nor  do  such  confessions  in  this  document  detract 
from  its  major  interest— civil  and  social  religious  liberty. 

In  the  early  paragraphs  a  description  of  civil  religious  liber- 
ty is  given: 

This  Vatican  Synod  declares  that  the  human  person  has  a  right  to 
religious  freedom.  This  freedom  means  that  all  men  are  to  be  immune  from 
coercion  on  the  part  of  individuals  or  of  social  groups  and  of  any  human 
power,  in  such  wise  that  in  matters  religious  no  one  is  to  be  forced  to  act 
in  a  manner  contrary  to  his  own  beliefs.  Nor  is  anyone  to  be  restrained  from 
acting  in  accordance  with  his  own  beliefs,  whether  privately  or  publicly, 
whether  alone  or  in  association  with  others,  within  due  limits. 

This  right  is  described  elsewhere  as  an  inviolable  right  and 
one  founded  "in  the  very  dignity  of  the  human  person."  Though 
never  using  the  words  "natural  law,"  the  document  makes  good 
I  use  of  this  tradition  in  its  description  of  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligious liberty.  In  its  second  section,  however,  it  also  commits  it- 
self to  a  theological  foundation  as  it  says  that  this  freedom  has 
"roots  in  divine  revelation."  Further,  it  affirms:  "It  is  one  of  the 
major  tenets  of  Catholic  doctrine  that  mans  response  to  God  in 
|  faith  must  be  free.  Therefore  no  one  is  to  be  forced  to  embrace 
I  the  Christian  faith  against  his  own  will." 

So  the  right  to  religious  liberty  is  posited  as  a  human  right 
and  a  theological  privilege.  Throughout  the  Declaration  it  is 
|;  warned  that  no  coercive  measure  should  be  used  by  governments 
|  or  anyone  else  in  regard  to  faith  matters.  Make  no  doubt  about 
j  it,  the  Declaration  staunchly  opposes  coercion  in  regard  to  faith. 
\  There  are  recognized  limits  of  religious  liberty,  however.  Those 
'  limits  are  the  retention  of  "public  order"  by  "juridical  norms 
!  which  are  in  conformity  with  the  objective  moral  order."  Govern- 
ments are  warned  "not  to  act  in  arbitrary  fashion  or  in  an  unfair 
;  spirit  of  partisanship."  It  must  be  admitted  that  every  society 
jmust  place  controls  in  regard  to  public  order  and  that  these 
f  I  controls  could  certainly  interfere  with  the  public  expression  of 
1 1 the  religious  conscience.  The  document  does  not  intend  that  the 
I  latter  should  occur  from  a  partisan  ecclesiastical  standpoint  nor 
I  ifrom  a  completely  anti-religious  viewpoint,  however.  It  merely 
I  stands  on  the  side  of  what  modern  societies  normally  conceive 
I  the  just  requirements  of  public  order  to  be.  For  example,  in  our 
]  (country  polygamy  has  been  judged  to  be  out  of  line  with  public 
j  order.  And  in  some  states  "snake-handling"  has  had  a  few  con- 
j  jtrols  placed  on  it.  The  Declaration  does  appear  to  have  a 
i  legitimate  understanding  of  the  limits  of  religious  freedom  in  a 
j  civilized  society  which  hopes  to  retain  "public  order." 
J  Any  number  of  quotations  could  be  presented  here  in  regard 
to  the  document's  opposition  to  coercion  and  approval  of  the 
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free  and  open  exercise  of  the  religious  conscience  in  a  positive 
way.  The  question  may  be  raised  about  what  the  document  has 
to  say  of  the  negative  expression  of  the  religious  conscience;  that 
is,  what  freedom  does  the  atheist  have?  It  is  true  that  there  is  no 
explicit  statement  concerning  this  situation.  But  there  are  implicit 
sentences.  For  example  it  is  said  of  the  immunity  from  external 
coercion:  "...  the  right  to  this  immunity  continues  to  exist 
even  in  those  who  do  not  live  up  to  their  obligation  of  seeking 
the  truth  and  adhering  to  it."  On  the  whole,  however,  little  is 
said  about  the  rights  of  the  atheist  or  the  anti-Christian.  A  full 
discussion  of  civil  religious  liberty  cannot  simply  bypass  this 
thorny  problem. 

The  rights  of  religious  communities  are  explicitly  and  forth- 
rightly  discussed.  In  brief,  they  are  to  be  free  from  coercion  asj 
are  the  individuals  who  compose  them,  that  is,  within  the  limits 
of  public  order  as  has  just  been  observed.  These  religious  bodies 
are  not  to  be  hindered  in  any  way  in  the  normal  public  expressions 
of  their  corporate  life— they  are  to  be  allowed  public  witness  toj; 
their  faith  by  both  the  spoken  and  written  word.  One  question! 
to  be  posed  in  this  section  is  in  regard  to  the  statement  that  these? 
bodies  are  "not  to  be  hindered  ...  in  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
suitable  funds  or  properties/*  The  crucial  word  is  "suitable."  Are- 1 
government  funds  suitable?  And  if  so,  in  what  ways?12  In  this  J 
same  context,  a  later  paragraph  in  the  document  speaks  of  thq  ili 
right  of  the  family  to  guide  its  own  religious  life  and,  in  conse-)  f! 
quence  of  this,  it  has  the  right  of  a  free  choice  in  regard  to  the| 
education  of  its  own  members.  There  follows  the  careful  sen- 
tence: "The  use  of  this  freedom  of  choice  is  not  to  be  made  a 
reason  for  imposing  unjust  burdens  on  parents,  whether  directly 
or  indirectly/'  The  crucial  words  here  are  "unjust  burdens"  anc 
"indirectly."  Are  civil  taxes  on  behalf  of  public  school  educatior 
considered  as  indirect  and  unjust  burdens  for  Catholics  who  have 
chosen  to  send  their  children  to  church  schools?  This,  too,  is  ar 
open  and  debatable  question. 

In  regard  to  the  rights  of  religious  bodies  the  documem 
raises  a  very  knotty  problem  in  the  following  sentences: 

However,  in  spreading  religious  faith  and  in  introducing  religiou 
practices,  everyone  ought  at  all  times  to  refrain  from  any  manner  of  actioi 
which  might  seem  to  carry  a  hint  of  coercion  or  of  a  kind  of  persuasion  tha 
would  be  dishonorable  or  unworthy,  especially  when  dealing  with  poor  o  | 
uneducated  people.  Such  a  manner  of  action  would  have  to  be  considers 
an  abuse  of  one's  own  right  and  a  violation  of  the  right  of  others. 
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The  subject  is  proselytism.  Since  the  Reformation  and  the 
proliferation  of  Christian  bodies  this  has  presented  devilish  prob- 
lems for  the  Christian  mission  around  the  world.  Witness  is  of 
course  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith.  All  churches  and 
Christians  stand  under  the  command  of  the  Great  Commission. 
But  when  does  witness  cease  to  be  witness  and  become  proselyt- 
ism? It  is  to  be  admitted  that  there  are  really  no  completely  ob- 
jective criteria  to  differentiate  between  the  two.  However,  the 
following  description  in  an  imporant  World  Council  of  Churches' 
document  does  suggest  some  guidelines: 

Proselytism  is  not  something  absolutely  different  from  witness:  it 
is  the  corruption  of  witness.  Witness  is  corrupted  when  cajolery,  bribery, 
undue  pressure  or  intimidation  is  used— subtly  or  openly— to  bring  about 
seeming  conversion;  when  we  put  the  success  of  our  church  before  the 
1  honour  of  Christ;  when  we  commit  the  dishonesty  of  comparing  the  ideal  of 
our  own  church  with  the  actual  achievement  of  another;  when  we  seek  to 
!  advance  our  own  cause  by  bearing  false  witness  against  another  church; 
I  when  personal  or  corporate  self-seeking  replaces  love  for  every  individual 
i  soul  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  Such  corruption  of  the  Christian  witness 
■  indicates  lack  of  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  lack  of  re- 
i  spect  for  the  nature  of  man  and  lack  of  recognition  of  the  true  character 
|;  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  very  easy  to  recognize  these  faults  and  sins  in  others; 
|  it  is  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  all  liable  to  fall  into  one  or  the 
»  other  of  them  ourselves.13 
| 

jit  is  quite  obvious  that  there  is  genuine  need  of  dialogue  on 
^  this  question  which  has  been  legitimately  raised  by  the  Dec- 
\  laration. 

The  Declaration  adds  a  qualifying  statement  which  is  very 
tmuch  in  keeping  with  the  outlook  of  our  own  tradition:  "It  fol- 
lows that  a  wrong  is  done  when  government  imposes  upon  its 
J  people,  by  force  or  fear  or  other  means,  the  profession  or  repudi- 
jation  of  any  religion,  or  when  it  hinders  men  from  joining  or 
{leaving  sl  religious  body."  (Italics  mine.)  This  allows  the  pos- 
sibility of  one's  being  disuaded  and  persuaded.  An  equality  of 
citizens  before  the  law  is  also  called  for.  This  equality  is  never 
to  be  "violated  for  religious  reasons  whether  openly  or  covertly." 
It  follows  that  any  person  who  has  left  a  particular  religious  body 
is  to  enjoy  this  same  right.  Another  subject  for  dialogue  in  ref- 
erence to  this  context  are  the  marriage  laws  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church.  They  have  been  recently  softened  by  Pope  Paul  VI, 
but  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  correctly  noted,  they  are 
far  from  being  acceptable  to  non-Roman  Christians.  There  must 
borne  further  ecumenical  discussion  of  this  troublesome  issue— 
Imd  quite  correctly  in  the  wake  of  the  Declaration  on  Religious 
Liberty. 
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A  carefully  worded  paragraph  recognizes  establishment.  Of 
course  Catholic  establishment  is  especially  intended,  but  any 
kind  of  establishment  is  covered. 

If,  in  view  of  peculiar  circumstances  obtaining  among  certain  peoples, 
special  legal  recognition  is  given  in  the  constitutional  order  of  society  to  one 
religious  body,  it  is  at  the  same  time  imperative  that  the  right  of  all  citizens 
and  religious  bodies  to  religious  freedom  should  be  recognized  and  made 
effective  in  practice. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  an  established  church  is  not 
accepted  as  the  norm  by  this  Declaration.  It  is  only  recognized 
and  allowed  "in  view  of  peculiar  circumstances"  and,  even  then, 
it  is  insisted  that  such  establishment  allow  absolute  religious  free- 
dom to  other  bodies.  The  objection  can  certainly  be  made  that 
there  cannot  really  exist  pure  religious  liberty  where  there  is 
establishment  (if  not  for  legal,  at  least  for  psychological  and 
social  reasons).  But  the  progress  in  the  Declaration  still  stands. 
Establishment  is  not  normative,  and  where  it  exists  (whether 
Catholic  or  not),  it  is  to  allow  full  rights  to  other  religious  bodies. 
Later  the  document  reiterates:  "The  freedom  of  the  Church  is 
the  fundamental  principle  in  what  concerns  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Church  and  governments  and  the  whole  civil  order." 
One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  the  Declaration  is 
certainly  to  be  found  here.  The  Catholic  Church  does  not  ask 
for  legal  privilege  nor  establishment  as  the  state  religion.  She 
asks  for  freedom  only,  as  her  norm.  Our  tradition  is  in  complete 
agreement  on  this  point. 

The  second  section  of  the  Declaration  is  more  confessional 
and  actually  departs  from  the  discussion  of  social  and  civil  free- 
dom in  matters  religious.  It  does  give  a  rather  full  exposition  of  the 
faith  act  as  being  a  free  act,  however.  And  all  this  is  especially 
a  welcome  sound  to  Protestant  ears.  It  is  affirmed,  for  instance 
that  from  the  first  the  disciples  of  Christ  strove  to  convert  mer 
"not,  however,  by  the  use  of  coercion  or  by  devices  unworth\ 
of  the  gospel,  but  by  the  power,  above  all,  of  the  Word  of  God.' 

It  is  also  in  this  section  that  a  very  careful  admission  of  pas]  : 
sins  of  coercion  is  made.  "Ways  of  acting  which  were  less  in  acl^ 
cord  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel"  are  mentioned.  To  say  th«^ 
least,  the  means  employed  by  the  Inquisition  were  "less  in  ar 
cord  with  the  gospel."  It  is  lamentable  that  all  of  us  find  it  dif  I;- 
ficult  to  repent  openly  and  fully  of  past  sins  in  regard  to  re 
ligious  liberty.  The  Declaration  is  no  different  from  the  rest  o 
us  at  this  point.  It  falls  far  short  of  a  full  confession.  But,  on  th 
other  hand,  the  whole  document  is  a  living  repentence— for  i 
turns  in  a  new  direction  to  face  the  modern  world.  And  this,  i 


the  long  run,  is  more  important  than  an  open  confession  which 
fails  to  face  in  new  directions.  Perhaps  the  Catholics  are  trying 
to  forget  their  past  sins  so  that  future  creativity  will  be  more 
greatly  assured.  They  are  to  be  allowed  at  least  this,  as  are  we  all. 

As  already  observed,  the  Declaration  closes  with  a  pastoral 
word  to  the  Christian  faithful  to  be  about  the  business  of  mission 
"never  .  .  .  having  recourse  to  means  that  are  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel."  It  also  concludes  by  addressing  a  prag- 
matic word  to  the  world  at  large,  calling  upon  all  governments  to 
provide  religious  freedom  by  "effective  constitutional  guaran- 
tees." 

This  all  too  brief  analysis  must  now  be  ended  and  several 
observations  and  suggestions  made  in  conclusion.  Though  this 
essay  has  been  honest  enough  to  point  out  several  reservations 
with  regard  to  the  Declaration,  its  major  reaction  is  one  of  posi- 
tive appreciation  for  this  officially  changed  concept  of  religious 
liberty  in  Roman  Catholicism.  There  is  now  "a  new  Christian 
unanimity  in  matters  of  religious  liberty."14  Though  certainly  dis- 
agreeing in  theological  presuppositions,  the  statements  from 
Roger  Williams,  the  World  Council,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
Vatican  Declaration  are  in  substantial  agreement  when  it  comes 
to  conclusions  in  regard  to  social  and  civil  freedom  in  matters 
religious.  Father  John  Courtney  Murray  has  written:  "There  is 
real  need  of  an  ecumenical  dialogue  on  religious  liberty,  and 
then  the  necessity  of  a  dialogue  between  Christians  and  non- 
Christians.  For  this  dialogue,  the  Church  needs  a  common  doc- 
trine; she  also  needs  a  doctrine  which  can  be  understood  by  the 
modern  man  of  good  will."15  Due  to  the  appearance  of  the  Decla- 
ration, this  is  now  possible.  The  possibilities  for  Protestant-Cath- 
olic dialogue,  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  practical  ef- 
<  fects  of  the  Declaration  must  be  worked  out,  are  now  limitless. 
And  in  other  countries  a  number  of  barriers  have  been  removed 
for  the  progress  of  ecumenical  discussion  on  this  and  adjacent 
issues.  Since  the  close  of  Vatican  II  there  have  already  been 
dozens  of  such  meetings.16  One  of  the  most  amazing  of  these 
post- Vatican  II  dialogue  situations  occurred  in  January  in  Sala- 
i  manca,  Spain.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Pontifical  University  there,  a  Protestant  evangelical  gave  an 
address  in  the  central  aula.  His  topic  was  "Protestant  Appreciation 
i  of  the  Declaration  of  Religious  Liberty."  Following  Pastor  Car- 
idona  Gregori's  address,  a  colloquium  was  held  in  which  the 
topics  of  proselytism,  evangelization,  religious  discrimination, 
and  the  problem  of  mixed  marriages  were  discussed.17  For  Spain 
such  a  meeting  was  revolutionary.  And  it  is  only  illustrative  of 
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what  is  going  on  as  a  direct  result  of  the  new  and  official  state- 
ment on  religious  freedom.  In  Columbia  similar  meetings  have  J 
been  held.  And  in  the  same  context,  a  validly  ecumenical  event  ! 
occurred  in  Panama.  In  the  midst  of  anti-American  trouble,  a 
mob  approached  a  Methodist  chapel  with  the  intention  of  de- 
stroying it.  In  front  of  the  structure  they  were  confronted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  who  said:  "This  is  not  American  proper- 
ty, this  is  a  house  of  God.  If  you  will  destroy  this  place,  you  must 
at  the  same  time  destroy  the  other  building  out  yonder  (the  j 
Catholic  Church)."  The  mob  dispersed  as  a  result.18  It  is  hoped 
that  these  will  be  the  new  newspaper  headlines   in   countries  i 
around  the  world  as  fresh  understandings  and  creative  advances 
occur  in  regard  to  religious  liberty. 

One  final  remark  is  in  order.  We  live  in  a  generation  in 
which  the  Church  is  re-discovering  itself  in  mission  (and  service). 
Indeed,  some  would  have  it  that  the  Church  is  mission.  If  this  be  | 
true,  a  common  consensus  on  religious  liberty  can  only  enhance 
such  an  understanding  of  the  Church.  It  has  been  recently  said 
in  this  way:  "The  Church  finds  men  of  different  belief  and  un- 
belief on  the  road  of  life.  Religious  liberty  is  presented  as  a  major  fj 
demand  for  its  missionary  conscience,  as  an  imperative  of  mis-  j 
sion."19  Perhaps  the  rediscovery  of  the  former  by  both  Protestants  |: 
and  Catholics  has  in  part  made  possible  the  declarations  of  the 
latter. 

Admittedly,  "religious  liberty  is  not  confined  to  ideological 
discussions;  it  is  to  be  found  as  living  in  history  and  in  public  ( 
life/'20  The  test  of  the  recent  Vatican  II  Declaration  on  Religious  j 
Liberty  will  be  exactly  this.  But  one  is  not  in  error  to  say  that  thus  ;  * 
far  the  Declaration  has  received  exceedingly  high  marks  on  this! 
test,  nor  is  one  overly  optimistic  to  hope  for  even  greater  honors 
and  approximations  than  those  already  attained.  All  this  is  pos-[ 
sible  because  our  generation  has  witnessed  a  changed  concept  of  ; 
religious  liberty  in  Roman  Catholicism  which  is  now  official. 
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Problems  of  Resistance  to 
Government  in  Contemporary- 
American  Society 

Thomas  A.  Bland 

The  patterns  of  individual  and  social  existence  in  American 
society  have  been  shaped  by  the  processes  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. The  American  republic,  born  in  active  resistance  to  tyranny 
and  violation  of  what  the  revolutionists  considered  to  be  'in- 
alienable rights,"  has  accomplished  the  orderly  extension  of  the 
ideals  of  freedom  and  equality  by  peaceful  means  during  nearly 
two  centuries  of  its  life  as  an  independent  nation.  The  present 
scene  is  characterized  by  a  continuing  struggle  to  narrow  the 
gap  between  democracy  as  a  faith  and  an  ideal  and  democracy 
as  a  system  of  social  organization.1 

During  the  past  decade  established  arrangements  of  human 
relations  have  been  modified  with  the  aid  of  techniques  of  re- 
sistance which,  although  not  new,  have  emerged  with  such  vigor 
and  persistence  as  to  claim  international  attention.  Furthermore, 
the  occurrence  of  civil  disobedience,  on  the  one  hand,  and  de- 
fiance of  law  and  order,  on  the  other,  have  raised  basic  questions 
regarding  the  Tightness  and  wrongness  of  methods  of  resistance 
to  government. 

In  Montgomery,  Alabama,  in  1955  and  1956,  a  nonviolent 
protest  of  segregation  in  transportation  was  launched  in  the  form 
of  a  boycott  of  segregated  buses,  by  Negroes,  which  eventuated 
in  the  successful  desegregation  of  buses.  Something  more  far! 
reaching  emerged,  however.  A  young  Baptist  minister,  Dr.  Mar- 
tin Luther  King,  Jr.,  then  serving  a  church  in  Montgomery,  came 
to  the  forefront  of  Negro  leadership  in  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference.  This  brilliant  and  articulate  Christian 
minister,  although  he  has  since  become  a  source  of  controversy 
and  a  recipient  of  hostility  from  some  moderate  whites  and  many 
leftist  and  rightist  racists,  may  very  likely  be  judged  in  the 


1.  For  a  statement  on  the  ethical  meanings  of  democracy,  see  m) 
monograph.  "Democracy,"  in  The  Encyclopedia  of  Southern  Baptists,  Vol.  -1 
(Nashville:  Broadman  Press,  1958),  pp.  358-359. 
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perspective  of  history  as  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  revolution 
in  race  relations.  Particularly  is  this  true  because  of  Dr.  King's 
consistent  advocacy  of  nonviolence,  characterized  by  his  power- 
ful preaching  and  practice  of  nonviolence,  and  his  forthright  de- 
nouncements and  repudiation  of  violence. 

In  any  case,  out  of  the  Montgomery  bus  boycott,  there  came, 
in  addition  to  King's  ascendancy  as  a  leader,  much  of  the  working 
philosophy  and  some  of  the  techniques  of  nonviolent  resistance 
to  legalized  racial  segregation  which  have  since  proved  to  be  in- 
fluential in  a  variety  of  situations  and  places. 

The  Montgomery  bus  boycott  provided  the  setting  for  tele- 
scoping the  philosophy  of  nonviolent  resistance,  cogently  sum- 
marized in  six  statements  drawn  from  King's  writing:  (1)  It  is 
I  a  method  of  resistance.  Although  violence  is  rejected,  the  pro- 
cedure is  not  passive.  (2)  The  attack  is  primarily  against  the 
|  alleged  forces  of  evil,  not  against  persons.  For  example,  segrega- 
l  tion  is  the  basic  evil  which  is  opposed;  those  who  perpetuate 
segregation  are  not  the  primary  objects  of  the  nonviolent  re- 
sistance, it  is  claimed.  (3)  On  the  contrary,  the  segregationist  is 
not  to  be  humiliated,  but  is  to  be  reconciled  through  efforts  to 
'create  mutual  good  will,  friendship,  and  understanding.  (4)  Par- 
jticipants  in  the  nonviolent  protest  are  to  be  willing  to  accept 
:  I violence  from  their  opponents  if  they  must,  and  this,  without 
I 'retaliation.  (5)  Hatred  of  the  opponent,  as  an  internalized  form 
of  violence,  is  also  rejected.  Agape  is  the  active  substitute  for 
this.  (6)  Underlying  the  personal  decision  for  active  participa- 
tion in  nonviolent  resistance  is  the  conviction  that  in  this  struggle 
)  one  has  "cosmic  companionship";  that  is,  the  universe  itself  is  on 
i  the  side  of  the  vindication  of  justice.2 

Besides  the  outworking  of  a  philosophy  of  resistance  through 
,;  nonviolence,  there  were  developed  in  Montgomery  operating 
I  iprocedures  which  have  become  standard,  including  mass  meet- 
ings, the  involvement  of  the  religious  community,  and  the  utili- 
Ration  of  the  resources  of  the  federal  judiciary  to  clarify  and 
;  secure  objectives.3 
I     A  second  kind  of  expression  of  nonviolent  resistance  began 
jn  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  in  February,  1960,  when  a  group 
m  white  and  Negro  college  students  began  a  series  of  sit-ins 
Jt  lunch  counters.  This  movement  spread  to  other  cities  through- 

2.  Martin  Luther  King.,  Jr.,  Stride  Toward  Freedom:  the  Montgomery 
\tory  (New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers,  1958)  pp.  102-107. 

3.  Tilman  C.  Cothran,  "The  Negro  Protest  Against  Segregation  in  the 
louth,"  The  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
ol.  357  (January,  1965),  pp.  65-72. 
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out  the  South  and  resulted  in  the  modification  of  policies  in  pub- 
lic accommodations  which  desegregated  restaurants,  first  by 
gradual  compliance  (and  frequent  resistance)  on  the  part  of 
owners  and  managers.  In  1964  the  Civil  Rights  Act  struck  down 
legalized  segregation  in  these  public  accommodations.  The 
practice  of  civil  disobedience  in  the  sit-ins  consisted  of  testing 
local  trespass  and  other  laws  which  had  been  designed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  retaining  racial  segregation.  Many  Ameri- 
cans began  to  see,  in  some  measure  at  least,  that  these  segrega- 
tion laws  were  unjust.  Hence,  the  right  of  willful,  public  dis- 
obedience was  recognized.  As  in  the  bus  boycotts,  participants 
were  willing  to  suffer  the  consequences  imposed  by  law  for  dis- 
obedience of  laws.  These  are  hallmarks  of  civil  disobedience.* 
In  many  places  the  sit-ins  were  organized  and  conducted 
by  students  and  faculty  members.  Persons  from  academic  com- 
munities, convinced  that  justice  could  be  served  by  challenging 
segregated  eating  establishments,  suffered  the  indignities  of 
heckling,  violence,  and  arrests.  They  followed,  with  remarkable 
consistency,  the  principles  of  nonviolent  resistance.  Not  all  of 
them,  perhaps,  would  have  totally  agreed  with  the  judgment  of 
Frank  Porter  Graham,  who  wrote  eloquently: 

These  young  people  in  sitting  down  are  in  their  hearts  standing  up 
for  the  American  dream.  The  future  rides  with  them  as  they  ride  forth  into 
the  advancing  years  of  the  twentieth  century  of  a  revolutionary  world  which 
struggles  for  the  equal  dignity  of  all  people,  whether  under  a  fast-retreating 
old  colonialism  or  under  a  new  and  powerful  imperialism.  This  youth  move- 
ment had  its  origins  not  in  Moscow  but  in  Montgomery,  Greensboro,  At- 
lanta, Nashville,  Knoxville,  Rock  Hill,  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  and  wherever 
youth  redeclares  the  revolutionary  idealism  of  the  great  Virginian  whose 
immortal  words  went  winging  round  the  earth  and  ringing  down  the  cen- 
turies and  are  still  singing  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  two  hemi- 
spheres. This  Southern  youth  movement  is  a  present  nonviolent  expression 
of  the  on-going  historic  idealism  of  the  American  Revolution.  .  .  .  Its 
sources,  may  I  emphasize,  are  in  Carpenters'  Hall,  Philadelphia,  and  itsj 
farther  headwaters  are  in  the  Judean  Hills  where  the  carpenter's  Son^ 
preached  glad  tidings  to  the  disinherited  of  the  earth  and  lived,  died,  and 
triumphed  over  death  for  the  equal  freedom,  dignity,  and  hope  of  all  per- 
sons as  children  of  one  God  and  brothers  of  all  people  on  this  earth,  the 
fateful  and  hopeful  home  of  the  family  of  man.5 

Marches,  demonstrations,  and  freedom  rides  followed  as 
a  relentless  campaign  continued  to  gain  for  one-tenth  of  the 

4.  Paul  Ramsey,  Christian  Ethics  and  the  Sit-in  (New  York:  Associa-I 
tion  Press,  1961),  pp.  85-86. 

5.  Frank  P.  Graham,  in  "Foreword"  to  Diary  of  A  Sit-In,  by  Merrillj 
Proudfoot  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1962),  p.  ix 
Proudfoot's  book  is  his  report  as  a  participant-observer  in  the  Knoxville 
Tennessee,  sit-ins.  For  an  account  of  the  sit-ins  to  contest  trespass  laws  k\ 
businesses  in  Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina,  in  1963  and  1964,  see  John  Ehlej 
The  Free  Men  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1965). 
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people  of  America  the  equality  and  rights  promised  to  them 
and  to  all  the  citizens  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution with  its  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Judaic-Christian  heritage 
of  America's  religious  life.  Discrimination  was  protested,  laws 
were  tested,  and  customs  were  contested.  The  struggle  for  equal 
rights  for  Negroes  was  (and  is),  in  the  opinion  of  one  political 
scientist,  in  no  way  different  from  the  quest  of  all  Americans 
for  equality  in  six  broad  areas  of  concern:  employment,  private 
housing,  public  accommodation,  schooling,  politics,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.6  The  passage  by  Congress  in  1964  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  and  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  marked 
the  attainment  of  legal  status  in  a  number  of  these  areas. 

The  summer  of  1966  is  another  long,  hot  summer  of  dis- 
content. The  Negro  protest  movement,  never  a  monolith  but 
once  characterized  by  clear  consensus  with  regard  to  objectives, 
is  now  split  over  objectives  and  methods  of  attaining  them.  Ad- 
vocates of  continued  nonviolent  resistance  include  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference,  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  and  the  Urban  League. 
Clamoring  for  more  aggresive  action,  and  advocating  "black 
power,"  are  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality,  the  Student  Non- 
violent Coordinating  Committee  and  the  Black  Muslims.7  Vi- 
olence in  cities  outside  the  South  is  one  expression  of  contempo- 
rary tensions  resulting  from  this  unfortunate  split  in  the  Negro 
protest  movement. 

In  the  summer  of  1966  it  is  appropriate  to  ask  some  basic 
;  questions  about  the  nonviolent  protest  that  has  found  expression 
In  the  movements  which  have  occurred  during  the  past  decade. 
Would  the  Negroes  have  achieved  what  they  have  without  some 
;uch  dramatic  ways  of  calling  attention  to  their  plight?  This 
I  writer  is  in  agreement  with  John  C.  Bennett  that  they  would  not. 

|Vfter  noting  that  conscience  and  power,  persuasion  and  pressure 
]  be  required  to  change  large  segments  of  people  who  benefit 
i  irom  the  status  quo,  Dr.  Bennett  declared: 

J  If  the  Negroes  had  not  brought  organized  pressure  through  boycotts, 
I  it-ins,  freedom-rides,  demonstrations,  etc.,  we  would  not  be  today  at  the 
joint  where  there  is  general  recognition  nationally  that  it  is  intolerable  for 
|ay  racial  group  in  this  country  to  be  denied  full  civil  rights  and  to  be 
abject  to  institutionalized  humiliations  preserved  by  the  dominant  race.  .  .  .8 


I       6.  Alan  P.  Grimes,  Equality  in  America:  Religion,  Race  and  the  Urban 
la\ority  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1964),  p.  70. 
i      7.  "Black  Power  for  Whom?,"  Editorial  in  The  Christian  Century, 
'XXXIII,  29  (July  20,  1966),  p.  903. 

j  8.  John  C.  Bennett,  "The  Churches  and  Civil  Rights,"  Editorial  in 
hristianity  and  Crisis,  XXIII,  15  (September  16,  1963),  pp.  153-154, 
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Unpalatable  as  some  of  us  brought  up  on  the  individualism 
and  quietism  of  the  neo-Puritan  ethic  may  find  this  to  be,  it  is 
a  fact  of  our  contemporary  collective  existence  that  a  relevant 
and  effective  Christian  social  ethic  must  speak  to,  and  work  for 
the  modification  of,  the  structures  of  our  common  life.9 

To  grant  the  expediency  of  civil  disobedience  is  one  thing; 
to  assess  its  moral  Tightness  or  wrongness  is  a  more  difficult, 
serious,  and  urgent  matter.  Is  civil  disobedience  right?  Is  it  moral- 
ly justifiable?  If  so,  under  what  circumstances?  If  not,  why  not? 
These  are  the  questions  to  which  the  remainder  of  this  article 
is  addressed. 

The  difficulties  of  affirming  a  moral  right  to  disobey  law 
are  both  apparent  and  subtle.  For  example,  there  are  in  the 
Bible,  and  in  Judaic-Christian  history,  strong  conservative  (in  the 
best  sense)  impulses  relative  to  obedience  to  law,  respect  for 
order,  and  abhorrence  of  anarchy.  (Romans  13  is  a  locus  class- 
icus.)  Although  the  Nazi  terror  and  other  expressions  of  demonic 
political  power  in  the  twentieth  century  have  altered  the  con- 
servative stances  of  Roman  Catholics  and  some  state-supported 
Protestant  churches,  there  are  valid  admonitions  to  maintain 
order  and  continuity  in  government.  Moreover,  resistance  through 
the  legal  channels  provided  in  a  constitutional  democracy  is  cor- 
rectly enjoined.  From  the  vantage  point  of  a  Christian  pastor  or 
educator,  how  to  teach  respect  for  law  and  order,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  right  of  civil  diobedience,  one  the  other  hand,  is  a 
dilemma  to  which  there  is  no  easy  answer. 

How  can  a  denomination  do  this?  The  difficulty  is  illustrated 
in  recent  pronouncements  of  two  denominational  bodies.  In 
1964  the  General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  adoptedj 
this  statement;  but  only  after  heated  debate  in  which  it  was) 
charged  that  its  adoption  would  put  the  Church  on  record  against) 
law  and  order.  The  statement  follows: 

Christians  have  long  recognized  that  after  exhausting  every  local  means 
for  redress  of  grievances,  the  individual  is  faced  with  the  moral  and  lega] 
dilemma  of  whether  or  not  his  particular  circumstances  require  obedience 
to  "God  rather  than  men."  There  are  instances  in  the  current  struggle  foi 
racial  justice  when  responsible  Christians  cannot  avoid  such  a  decision 
Wherever  legal  recourse  for  the  redress  of  grievances  exists,  the  responsible 
Christian  will  obtain  the  best  legal  and  religious  counsel  for  his  dilemma 
In  rare  instances,  where  legal  recourse  is  unavailable  or  inadequate  for  re 
dress  of  grievances  from  laws  or  their  application  that,  on  their  face,  ar< 
unjust  or  immoral,  the  Christian  conscience  will  obey  God  rather  than  man.1 


9.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  wrote  of  this  thirty-five  years  ago.  For  a  per 
ceptive  and  prophetic  account,  written  in  the  early  thirties,  of  the  strateg; 
of  the  Negro  protest  of  the  present  decade,  see  Niebuhr's  Moral  Man  am 
Immoral  Society  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1932),  pp.  252-256 

10.  The  Christian  Century,  LXXXI,  21  (May  20,  1964),  p.  664 
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In  1966  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  adopted  a  statement  which,  after  affirming 
the  Presbyterian  faith  in  a  society  governed  by  the  rule  of  law 
which  Presbyterians  are  obligated  to  obey,  added  a  compassionate 
note  for  those 

who  practice  civil  disobedience  as  a  measure  of  last  resort  to  be  employed 
in  circumstances  of  otherwise  irremediable  need,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
which  the  whole  concept  of  law  is  not  denied,  but  affirmed.11 

A  distinguished  Presbyterian  layman,  United  States  Senator 
j  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.  (D.-N.C),  a  constitutional  lawyer,  commented 
on  churches'  advocacy  of  civil  disobedience  following  the  1964 
!  Methodist  statement: 

I  make  an  affirmation  which  is  subject  to  no  exception  or  modification. 
j|  The  right  of  clergymen  and  civil  rights  agitators  to  disobey  laws  they  deem 
!j  unjust  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  right  of  the  arsonist,  the  burglar,  the  rapist 

and  the  thief  to  disobey  the  laws  forbidding  arson,  burglary,  murder,  rape 

and  theft.12 

That  Senator  Ervin  represents  a  sizable  segment  of  popular 
thinking  is  borne  out  by  his  repeated  re-election  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  At  best,  this  statement  reveals  a  failure  to  dis- 
tinguish between  levels  of  law  and  suggests  a  legal  absolutism 
and  a  monolithic  legal  structure  which  does  not,  in  fact,  obtain, 
as  the  Senator  knows.  At  worst,  the  Senator  would  seem  to  sug- 
gest that  a  statute  on  the  law  books  of  a  southern  state  which 
has  been  passed  with  a  view  to  dodge  civil  rights  has  the  same 
sanctity  as  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.31  Here, 
i  as  Waldo  Beach  has  indicated,  one  encounters  the  sentiment  of 
I  many  lay  churchmen  that  civil  disobedience  is  wrong.  Painful  as 
this  revelatory  moral  rift  between  "the  comfortable  pew"  and  "the 
prophetic  pulpit"  is,  the  knowledgeable  Christian  minister,  who 
may  pray  for  charity  to  excuse  the  Senator's  cynical  political  op- 
portunism, must  not  let  such  a  judgment  "obscure  the  prophetic 
right  of  protest.  Acts  of  civil  disobedience,  based  on  the  obliga- 
tion to  a  higher  law,  have  been  bright  marks  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church."14 

Government  is  not  to  be  resisted  by  civil  disobedience  ex- 
cept under  very  dire  and  exact  circumstances,  according  to 
Christian  thinkers.  Historically,  civil  disobedience  has  long  stood 


11.  The  Christian  Century,  LXXXIII,  21  (May  25,  1966),  p.  690. 

12.  Waldo  Beach,  "Civil  Disobedience  and  the  Churches,"  Christianity 
and  Crisis,  XXVI,  10  (June  13,  1966),  pp.  126-127. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

14.  Loc.  cit. 
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as  the  last  defense  of  the  individual  against  his  society,  short  of 
open  rebellion.  Its  pre-  and  non-Christian  expressions  may  be 
found  in  Sophocles'  Antigone,  among  the  Stoics  of  the  Hellenistic 
era,  and  in  the  Roman  moralist  Cicero,  who  declared:  "There  is 
a  true  law,  right  reason,  in  accordance  with  nature;  it  is  un- 
alterable and  eternal."  In  Christian  thought  the  architects  of  the 
right  to  civil  disobedience  have  been  those  who  wrought  out 
the  Christian  theory  of  law.  Thomas  Aquinas  was  one  of  the 
chief  systematizers  of  the  Christian  theory  of  Natural  Law.15 

In  the  democratic  system  by  which  Americans  govern  them- 
selves the  rights  to  dissent  and  to  protest  are  woven  into  the 
legal  fabric.  The  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted  not  only  to  make 
protest  possible,  but  to  facilitate  it.  Consequently,  freedom  riders, 
sit-inners,  and  marchers  are  sustained  by  the  First  Amendment, 
which  upholds  "the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances." 
Within  the  American  context  civil  disobedience  serves  a  number 
of  functions:  (1)  An  act  of  civil  disobedience  may  call  attention 
to  injustices  which  need  to  be  corrected.  (2)  The  constitutionality 
of  a  law  cannot  be  determined  finally  until  it  has  been  challenged 
and  tested  in  the  courts.  Hence,  many  of  the  racial  actions  re- 
sulted in  the  striking  down  of  legal  defenses  of  segregation.  (3) 
Persons  who  participate  in  civil  disobedience  are  not  contemptu- 
ous of  the  law  but  are  willing  to  pay  the  full  penalties  of  the  law. 
Thus,  respect  for  law  is  maintained.16 

Recognizing  that  the  law  applies  with  equal  force  to  dis- 
senters, Justice  William  O.  Douglas  declared,  nevertheless,  that 
situations  arise  "in  which  the  citizen  is  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
being  forced  to  choose  between  violating  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science or  violating  the  command  of  positive  law.17  In  such 
instances, 

the  right  to  defy  an  unconstitutional  statute  has  its  roots  in  our  traditions  of 
individualism  and  in  our  mistrust  of  the  uncontrolled  power  of  the  state. 
That  mistrust  was  written  into  numerous  limitations  on  governmental  power 
contained  in  the  Constitution.  The  right  to  ignore  a  statute  that  is  un- 
constitutional is  a  reflection  of  these  limitations.  Like  them,  it  says— so  far 
government  may  go  and  no  farther.18 


15.  For  an  excellent  historical  analysis  of  natural  law  theory,  see  Melvin 
Rader,  Ethics  and  the  Human  Community  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart  and 
Winston,  1964),  pp.  15-55. 

16.  Alfred  T.  Davies,  "Law  and  Morality  in  Race  Relations/'  The 
Christian  Century,  LXXXII,  41  (October  13,  1965),  pp.  1256-1258. 

17.  William  O.  Douglas,  The  Right  of  the  People  ( Garden  City,  New 
York:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  158. 

18.  Ibid.,  p.  165. 
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The  American  citizen  and  the  American  government  alike 
do  not  recognize  legal  or  political  absolutism.  The  American 
citizen  who  is  a  Christian  recognizes  One  Lord  as  absolute. 
Conscience  is  the  vehicle  of  self-determination  of  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  a  given  law.  Herein  lies  peril.  An  individual  may 
rationalize  that  his  reaction  is  a  matter  of  conscience.  As  a  check 
upon  this  the  reasons  for  a  given  act  of  disobedience  must  be 
frankly  stated  and  subjected  to  discussion  by  society.19 

Within  the  framework  of  a  recognition  of  respect  for  law 
and  order,  counterbalanced  by  a  commitment  to  justice  and  the 
assurance  of  freedom  under  law,  the  general  duty  of  obedience 
to  law  and  the  particular  duty  of  civil  disobedience  coexist. 
|  Statutory  law  should  reflect,  and  not  be  contrary  to,  natural  law 
I  or  those  "certain  unalienable  Rights"  of  which  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Whenever  a  law  de- 
li nies  these  rights  (as  all  legal  sanctions  for  segregation  on  the 
I  basis  of  race  or  color  do),  it  becomes  the  duty  of  free  men  to  alter 
these  laws,  even  if  civil  disobedience  becomes  a  part  of  the  means 
of  accomplishing  justice. 

119.  Sidney  Hook,  "Neither  Blind  Obedience  Nor  Uncivil  Disobedience," 
The  New  York  Times  Magazine,  June  5,  1966,  p.  126. 
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Book  Reviews 


I.  Interpretations  of  the  Bible 

ARCHAEOLOGY  AND  THE  LIVING  WORD.  By  Jerry  Vardaman.  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee:  Broadman  Press,  1965. 

Biblical  archaeology  has  become  a  very  exact  science.  It  has  attracted 
the  talents  and  interests  of  increasingly  large  numbers  of  able  scholars  andj 
field  archaeologists. 

In  recent  years,  especially  since  the  rebirth  of  national  Israel  in  1948, 
dozens  of  archaeological  sites  are  under  excavation  at  any  given  time.  Many 
of  these  sites,  of  course,  are  in  Jordan  and  other  countries  involved  in  Bibli-j 
cal  history. 

It  would  take  volumes  and  volumes  to  tell  the  whole  important  andj 
interesting  story  of  the  excavation  of  Biblical  sites.  In  this  little  book  of  128 
pages,  therefore,  only  the  surface  could  be  scratched.  Professor  Vardamanj 
has,  nevertheless,  made  his  book  interesting  and  informative.  It  is  in  simple  1 
language,  easily  read  and  understood.  Any  "lay"  person  could  read  the  book 
with  understanding.  Certainly  Sunday  School  teachers  and  others  interested!  \ 
in  facts  about  the  Bible  would  profit  from  this  book.  Also,  it  is  written  inj 
such  a  way  as  to  whet  the  appetite  for  further  reading  and  investigation  01 
the  subject.  It  can  truly  help  to  make  the  word  live.       B.  Elmo  Scoggin  I 

EGYPT  AND  THE  EXODUS.  By  Charles  F.  Pfeiffer.  Grand  Rapids,  Michij  \ 
gan:  Baker  Book  House,  1964.  si 
The  ten  chapters  of  this  little  book  present  an  excellent  survey  of  in-  en 
formation  on  the  Exodus  and  those  factors  that  influenced  it.  The  booij  po 
would  have  much  greater  value  for  the  average  reader  of  the  Bible  if  il  toi 
had  a  Scripture  index.  It  would  then  be  a  fine  reference  work.  set 

Chapter  five  on  the  Plagues  and  the  Passover  and  chapter  nine  orj 
Mosaic  Religion  are  the  strongest  chapters  in  the  book.  The  book  is  weJj  [\ 
worth  reading.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin  j 

MAN'S  QUEST  FOR  GOD.  By  Abraham  J.  Heschel.  New  York:  Charle, 
Scribner's  Sons,  1966.  $3.95.  ^ 
Rabbi  Heschel  has  certainly  distinguished  himself  as  a  teacher  and  4 
scholar.  His  written  works  are  numerous.  In  no  other  work,  however,  in  ^ 
eluding  God  in  Search  of  Man,  has  the  author  spoken  with  greater  powej  |j 
and  deeper  meaning  than  in  this  work  on  prayer  and  symbolism.  |ff 
It  is  a  worship  experience  to  read  this  thoughtful  work.  In  our  own  tim  4?  j 
when  so  much  is  made  of  the  shallow  and  the  superficial,  and  when  so  man;  uie 
actions  are  based  on  expediency,  this  book  is  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert.  I  ijj, 
should  be  read  by  every  minister.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

THE  SEMITISMS  OF  ACTS.  By  Max  Wilcox.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Pres^ 
1965.  $8.00.  , 
This  is  a  very  technical,  highly  specialized  book.  It  represents  Biblicf  I  j 

scholarship  and  expertise  in  languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
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Chapter  six  on  the  quest  for  sources  and  chapter  seven  on  the  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn  from  the  work  are  not  too  difficult,  and  are,  in  fact, 
quite  readable.  However,  the  first  five  chapters  are  extremely  tedious  to 
one  not  trained  in  the  Biblical  languages  and  in  the  science  of  textual 
criticism. 

Dr.  Wilcox  has  written  a  valuable  and  scholarly  work  but  its  readership, 
unfortunately  will  be  very  limited.  For  those  equipped  to  read  and  use  the 
work,  it  will  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  for  those  works  now  in  preparation 
by  other  experts  such  as  Robert  Lindsey  and  David  Fluser  on  the  texts 
of  the  New  Testament.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

JUDAISM  AND  MODERN  MAN.  By  Will  Herberg,  Cleveland  and  New 

York:  The  World  Publishing  Company,  1959.  $1.55. 

This  is  another  in  a  long  series  of  titles  which  The  World  Publishing 
Company  is  bringing  out  in  its  Meridian  Books  "paperback"  series  by 
arrangement  with  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 

Will  Herberg  says  this  book  is  in  the  nature  of  his  "confession  of  faith." 
He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  articulate  spokesmen  among  "believing"  Jews 
today.  This  book  succeeds  very  well  in  showing  the  relevance  of  Judaism 
to  life  in  our  own  frantically  busy  age. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  reviewer,  every  Christian  would  profit  greatly 
by  a  careful  reading  of  this  book.  B.  Elmo  Scoggin 

|  BIBLICAL  BACKGROUNDS.  By  J.  McKee  Adams.  Revised  by  Joseph  A. 
Callaway.  Nashville,  Tennessee:  Broadman  Press,  1965.  $6.50. 
Students  of  historical  geography  and  the  Bible  will  be  sadly  disap- 
pointed in  this  volume  advertised  as  an  "extensively  revised  edition."  Wel- 
come improvements  have  been  made  in  photographs,  format,  and  maps. 
?  However,  the  text  has  not  been  as  extensively  revised  as  modern  scholar- 
3  ship  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  unfortunate  omission  of  footnotes,  refer- 
«ences,  and  bibliography  could  relegate  this  revision  to  a  non-competitive 
I  position  among  contemporary  works  which  recognize  the  value  of  these 
j tools  for  serious  study.  Nevertheless,  this  book  perhaps  will  continue  to 
(serve  a  small  segment  of  students  of  the  Bible.  Marc  Lovelace 

LEVITICUS:  A  COMMENTARY  (The  Old  Testament  Library).  By  Martin 
Noth.  Translated  by  J.  E.  Anderson.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1965.  $5.00. 

Here  is  more  than  just  a  literary  analysis  of  a  little  known  book.  This 
scholar  of  international  reputation  has  set  the  book  into  its  proper  historical 
land  cultural  setting  as  he  carefully  leads  his  readers  through  the  maze  of  lit- 
Jjerary  strands.  Much  in  keeping  with  trends  in  Old  Testament  studies,  Profes- 
Ijsor  Noth  places  strong  emphasis  upon  the  cultic  background  and  usage  of  the 
i  material  which  he  sees  as  vitally  related  to  the  will  of  God  in  its  claim  upon 
I  jthe  people  of  God.  Biblical  students  who  are  willing  to  work  through  the 
immaterial  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  insight  under  the  tutelage  of  this 
§  bminent  scholar.  Marc  Lovelace 

FHE  MYSTERIOUS  NUMBERS  OF  THE  HEBREW  KINGS.  By  Edwin  R. 
»  I      Thiele.  New  Revised  Edition.  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan:  Wm.  B.  Eerd- 
|      mans,  1965.  $6.00. 

j  It  is  a  brave  person  who  attempts  a  reconstruction  of  the  chronology 
)f  the  Old  Testament.  This  author  had  the  courage  and  the  scholarly  pre- 
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requisites  to  attempt  such  a  seemingly  impossible  task.  Yet,  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  work  in  1951,  he  has  had  ample  reason  to  believe  his  work 
to  be  sound  and  reasonably  reliable.  The  major  revision,  therefore,  is  in 
format,  rearrangement  of  some  of  the  material,  and  the  setting  forth  of  ad- 
ditional support  for  previously-thought  uncertain  conclusions.  Obviously 
the  results  of  this  work  should  be  studied  abong  with  other  recent  works 
which  also  reflect  the  perennial  necessity  of  re-examination  of  chronological 
conclusions  in  the  light  of  newly  discovered  materials.     Marc  Lovelace 

DANIEL:  A  COMMENTARY.  By  Norman  W.  Porteous.  Philadelphia:  West- 
minster Press,  1965.  $4.00. 

This  is  an  English  version  of  the  valued  commentary  in  the  Das  Alte 
Testament  Deutsch  series.  Written  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Semitic 
languages  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  it  offers  a  concise  and  careful 
commentary  on  one  of  the  most  difficult  books  of  the  Bible. 

Dr.  Porteous  gives  the  necessary  historical  and  critical  matter,  but 
his  emphasis  is  upon  the  religious  and  theological  aspects  of  the  book.  The 
result  is  the  same  blending  of  careful  scholarship  and  deep  faith  which 
characterizes  his  classroom  lectures. 

This  closing  quotation  (p.  173)  illustrates  this  spirit:  "The  faith  which 
inspired  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  still  essentially  the  faith  of  the  Church.  But 
the  witness  of  the  book  is  important,  not  in  spite  of,  but  precisely  because 
of,  its  limitation  in  time  and  circumstance.  It  can  still  inspire  and  instruct 
us,  because  it  mirrors  the  faith  of  men  who  believed  and  endured  in  a  defi- 
nite situation  which  determined  their  limited  perspective." 

James  H.  Blackmore 

THEOLOGICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Edited 

by  Gerhard  Kittel.  Translated  by  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley.  Grand  Rapids: 
Wm.  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company,  1965.  Vol.  Ill,  1104  pages. 
$22.50. 

Kittel's  Wordbook  has  now  established  itself  as  the  classic  study  of  the 
words  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  mag- 
nificent multi-volumed  German  work  is  being  translated  into  English  by  the 
heroic  labors  of  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley,  professor  at  Fuller  Theological  Sem- 
inary. That  a  conservative  professor  should  translate  a  work  in  which  many 
liberal  scholars  are  contributors  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  work  of  both 
contributors  and  translator.  The  third  volume  deals  with  words  from  theta 
through  kappa.  Any  one  who  has  had  an  introduction  to  Greek  and  Hebrew 
can  use  this  volume  with  profit.  The  reader  will  marvel  as  the  authors  of 
various  word— studies  carry  him  on  a  journey  into  the  world  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  contemporary  world  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  New 
Testament  itself  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  important  words 
used  in  the  New  Testament.  While  questions  have  been  raised  about  over- 
emphasizing the  meaning  of  words  in  isolation,  it  remains  likely  that  Kit- 
tel's  Theological  Dictionary  will  continue  to  exercise  an  enormous  influence 
over  exacting  New  Testament  study  for  years  to  corne.  Kittel  is  beyond  all 
praise!  Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

THE  CENTRAL  MESSAGE  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  By  Joachim! 

Jeremias.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1965.  95  pages.  $2.95. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  leading  non-Bultmannian  scholar  in 
Germany.  Now  sixty-six  years  of  age,  Professor  Jeremias  has  established! 
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an  international  reputation  as  a  student  of  Jewish  backgrounds  of  the  New 
Testament.  His  book  on  the  parables,  translated  into  English,  is  probably 
the  best  single  serious  study  of  the  parables  available.  The  four  lectures  in- 
cluded in  this  volume  were  delivered  at  the  Southern  Baptist  Seminary, 
Union  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  at  other  places.  This  reviewer  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Professor  and  Mrs.  Jeremias  in  his  home  when  Dr. 
Jeremias  delivered  these  lectures  at  Louisville.  The  author  is  a  deeply 
devout,  thoroughly  scholarly  student  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  study, 
"Abba,"  demonstrates  the  position  that  Jesus  brings  a  unique  revelation  and 
claims  a  unique  authority.  The  lecture  entitled,  "The  Sacrificial  Death," 
argues  that  Jesus  himself  interpreted  his  death  as  fulfillment  of  Isaiah  53. 
The  third  study,  "Justification  by  Faith,"  takes  the  position  that  justification 
by  faith  is  "nothing  else  but  Jesus'  message  of  the  God  who  wants  to  deal 
with  the  sinners,  expressed  in  theological  terms"  (Page  69).  The  last  lec- 
ture, "The  Revealing  Word,"  declares  that  "Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Word- 
he  is  the  Word  with  which  God  has  broken  his  silence"  ( Page  90 ) .  This 
;  is  a  very  helpful  book,  Raymond  Bryan  Brown 

II.  Historical  Interpretations  of  Christianity 

ESSAYS  IN  MODERN  ENGLISH  CHURCH  HISTORY  IN  MEMORY  OF 
NORMAN  SYKES.  Edited  by  G.  V.  Bennett  and  J.  D.  Walsh.  New 
York:  Oxford  University,  1966.  $5.75. 

The  eminent  English  church  historian,  Norman  Sykes,  is  perhaps  best 
Lknown  to  the  readers  of  this  review  through  his  brief  but  lucid  The  Crisis 
of  the  Reformation.  In  this  present  volume  he  is  honored  by  nine  of  his 
[(friends  and  former  pupils.  Their  essays  treat  subjects  from  the  16th  century 
>  through  the  19th,  ranging  from  Thomas  More's  Utopia  to  the  Evangelical 
IfRevival  to  the  ethical  issues  raised  by  British  Baptists  and  other  Non-Con- 
formists during  the  late  Victorian  era. 
I  ■      In  this  reviewer's  opinion,  the  best  of  the  lot  is  G.  R.  Cragg's  con- 
tribution on  "The  Collapse  of  Militant  Puritanism,"  an  examination  of  the 
.udden  demise  of  the  Commonwealth  after  Oliver  Cromwell's  death.  Here 
■S  an  example  of  the  historical  essay  at  its  best,  an  example  which  students 
I  vould  do  well  to  take  as  a  model.  Professor  Cragg  writes  of  a  topic  signifi- 
cant for  English  (and  American)  history;  he  deals  competently  and  fairly 
!  Ijvith  the  sources;  and  he  imparts  to  the  study  a  sense  of  vitality  and  time- 
liness which  history  ought  always  to  have. 

I  The  authors  of  these  essays  have  not  only  honored  Norman  Sykes:  they 
1  f  lave  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  our  self-understanding  and  have  put  us 
J  Irrther  in  debt  to  competent  historians.  John  E.  Steely 

HE  POPES  AND  THE  JEWS  IN  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Edward  A. 
,        Synan.  New  York:  The  MacMillan  Company,  1965.  $5.95. 

,  \  Ecumenical  enthusiasm  is  opening  up  all  kinds  of  areas  for  new  his- 
|rical  exploration.  Here  an  able  historian  briefly  summarizes,  on  the  basis 

p  f  careful  attention  to  the  sources,  the  widely  divergent  attitudes  toward 
te  Jews  held  by  popes.  Two  reservations  should  be  enunciated:  this  is  at 
ist,  and  even  in  this  limited  scope,  only  half  of  the  story  suggested  by 
e  title.  The  story  from  the  side  of  the  Jews  is  equally  important  for  the 
ith,  and  of  even  more  absorbing  interest,  since  it  is  the  story  of  the  perse- 
ted.  The  second  reservation  is  that  the  account  suffers  from  being  strung 
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together  in  episodic  fashion  so  that  the  reader  must  make  an  extra  effort  to 
see  the  pattern  of  religious  and  racial  persecution  woven  into  the  medieval 
system.  The  story,  when  fully  told,  will  not  be  that  of  popes  and  Jews, 
but  that  of  a  church  acting  as  lord  of  human  conscience,  and  of  the  evil 
that  invariably  comes  from  such  domination.  John  E.  Steely 

THE  FUTURE  OF  JOHN  WESLEY'S  METHODISM.  By  Henry  D.  Rack. 
Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1965.  $1.75. 

THE  GERMAN  CHURCH  CONFLICT.  By  Karl  Barth.  Richmond:  John 
Knox  Press,  1965.  $1.75. 

Though  dissimilar  in  subject  matter,  both  of  these  little  books  are  in- 
tended "to  examine  afresh  problems  of  Church  History  and  to  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  Church  Unity."  This  explanatory  note  is  given  by  the  editors 
of  Ecumenical  Studies  in  History,  of  which  the  volumes  named  above  are 
Numbers  1  and  2.  We  look  for  items  of  the  same  seriousness  and  breadth 
of  interest  to  follow  in  this  series. 

The  discussion  of  Methodism's  future  is  set  in  the  context  of  the  cur- 
rent discussions  with  Anglican  churchmen  looking  to  possible  reunion. 
Concerned  chiefly,  therefore,  with  the  English  situation,  it  will  not  be  of 
urgent  interest  to  American  readers  who  confront  other  factors  in  history 
and  present  as  they  struggle  to  find  the  way  of  the  future. 

The  collection  of  essays  by  Barth  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  who 
eagerly  devour  the  great  theologian's  pronouncements.  Here  he  is  writing 
not  as  dogmatician  but  as  participant  in  the  events  of  the  struggle  in? 
Germany  during  the  '30's  against  Hitler's  effort  to  take  over  and  to  re-make 
the  church  as  a  tool  of  Nazi  policy.  The  essays  are  drawn  from  the  years 
1933-39,  from  Barth's  deportation  by  the  Nazis  to  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II.  John  E.  Steely 

PREPARATORY  REPORTS:  SECOND  VATICAN  COUNCIL.  Translated! 
by  Aram  Berard,  S.  J.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1965 
$5.00. 

The  second  Vatican  Council,  which  concluded  its  labors  with  the  clos 
of  the  fourth  session  in  December  1965,  has  been,  since  January  25,  1959 
when  Pope  John  XXIII  announced  his  intention  of  calling  such  a  council 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  20th  century  Christian  history.  Here 
a  translation  from  the  French  version  of  the  reports  of  the  preparatory  Com 
missions  who  drew  up  the  agenda  for  the  Council's  deliberation.  These  ar 
valuable  documents  for  study.  Even  where  the  final  constitution  or  decree 
promulgated  by  the  pope  after  the  discussions,  differs  in  thrust  or  inten 
from  the  suggestions  in  these  reports,  they  nevertheless  are  a  part  of  th 
history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  our  time.  They  represent  the  wor 
of  able  and  conscientious  men  who  strive  to  be  faithful  to  the  Christia 
gospel  and  at  the  same  time  to  speak  to  men  of  our  day. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  translator  for  making  these  reports  availab 
in  English  and  for  setting  them  in  perspective.  John  E.  Steely 

CHRISTIANITY  IN  WORLD  HISTORY:  The  Meeting  of  the  Faiths  of  Ea. 
and  West.  By  Arend  Th.  van  Leeuwen.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1961 
$8.50. 

This  volume,  which  was  first  published  by  Edinburgh  House  Pre;! 
in  1964,  has  already  caused  quite  a  stir  in  the  circle  of  missiology.    It  w<\ 


the  study  book,  and  its  author  the  special  lecturer,  at  the  asesmbly  of  the 
Division  of  Overseas  Ministeries,  NCCCUSA,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  last 
October. 

Dr.  van  Leeuwen  is  a  former  missionary  to  Indonesia  of  the  Nether- 
lands Reformed  Church  and  is  presently  Director  of  the  Church  and  World 
Institute  of  this  same  church  in  Driebergen,  Holland. 

The  book  is  something  of  a  parallel  to  Harvey  Cox's  Secular  City 
but  is  projected  on  a  broader  screen  of  world  history  and  Christian  world 
mission.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  brilliant  historical  study  of  cultural  anthropology 
from  the  Christian  perspective.  Its  central  thesis  is  that  a  new  age  has 
dawned,  the  "technocratic"  age,  which  is  largely  of  Christianity's  making, 
and  that  this  new  age  brings  an  unprecedented  challenge  to  the  Christian 
mission.  The  impact  of  Western  technological  civilization  upon  the  rest  of 
the  world  is  just  beginning  and  is  destined  to  sweep  the  non- Western  world. 
The  Christian  mission,  therefore,  as  represented  by  younger  as  well  as 
older  churches,  must  take  secularization  in  all  seriousness.  Approaches  to 
I  the  non-christian  religions  are  already  outmoded  because  the  new  front 
is  not  the  "resurgent"  religions  but  the  world  movement  of  technocracy. 

This  volume  is  extremely  provocative.  It  certainly  raises  more  ques- 
tions than  it  answers;  perhaps  it  will  turn  out  to  be  the  most  controversial 
book  in  missionary  theology  since  the  publication  of  Hendrik  Kraemer's 
The  Christian  Message  in  a  Non-Christian  World  in  1938. 

E.  Luther  Copeland 

ECUMENICS:  THE  SCIENCE  OF  THE  CHURCH  UNIVERSAL.  By  John 
A.  Mackay.  Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1964. 
$5.95. 

I  The  conviction  underlying  this  book  is  that  there  has  come  into  being 
i  'a  new  global  reality"  which  is  the  product  of  the  Christian  Gospel,  namely, 
i ''the  Church  Universal,"  and  that  a  new  branch  of  theological  study  is 

leeded  to  represent  it.  This  new  "science"  is  "ecumenics"  which  Dr.  Mackay 
i  Refines  as  "the  Science  of  the  Church  Universal,  conceived  as  a  World  Mis- 
sionary Community:  Its  nature,  its  functions,  its  relations  and  its  strategy" 
I  p.  27).  Care  is  taken  to  distinguish  ecumenics  from  related  branches  of 
i  jtudy.  For  example,  the  new  science  differs  from  ecclesiology  in  that  the 
;-  ktter's  supreme  concern  is  to  understand  the  Church,  while  ecumenics  is 
Joncerned  to  derive  from  such  understanding  resources  for  "the  formula- 
ion  of  a  strategy  for  the  church's  confrontation  with  the  world"  (p.  29). 

I I  The  author,  President  Emeritus  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  was 
:  jimself  first  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Ecumenics  established  at  Princeton 
1  p  1937.  As  the  delineation  of  a  new  discipline  in  the  theological  curricu- 

jim  this  book  has  considerable  value.  Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  too  discursive  and 
jutobiographical  to  be  a  textbook.  Nevertheless,  it  conveys  much  insight 
■jnd  considerable  wisdom  from  one  who  has  been  involved  for  half  a 
pntury  in  Christian  missions,  ecumenics  and  the  theological  enterprise. 
Especially  impressive  is  the  understanding  of  the  Church's  essential 
:  tactions  as  fourfold— "the  Functional  Quadrilateral  of  the  Christian 
jhurch":  the  Church's  worshipping  function,  prophetic  function,  redemptive 
jmction  and  enitive  function. 

This  is  a  book  worth  buying— and  reading.         E.  Luther  Copeland 
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III.  Christian  Interpretation  of  Life  and  Thought 


HORACE  BUSHNELL.  Edited  by  H.  Shelton  Smith.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1965.  $7.00. 

Two  encouraging  trends  have  been  noted  in  recent  years  with  reference 
to  Protestant  theology:  a  recognition  of  its  creative  character  in  the  enuncia- 
tion of  positive  Protestantism,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  its  developmental 
character.  Stated  otherwise,  that  is  to  say  that  it  is  neither  passive  nor 
negative  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  is  not  static.  A  Library  of 
Protestant  Theology,  of  which  this  volume  is  a  part,  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  an  illustration  of  these  trends  and  an  evidence  of  their  validity. 

Teachers  are  wont  to  encourage  the  use  of  primary  sources  in  the  study 
of  history.  Here  is  a  volume  rich  in  such  material.  Bushnell  is  allowed  to 
speak  for  himself,  and  his  writing  is  admirably  set  in  its  context  to  facilitate 
the  reader's  understanding.  Few  men  have  done  so  much  to  point  the  wayi 
for  modern  theology,  evangelism  and  Christian  education.  The  study  of  his 
work  is  therefore  not  an  exercise  in  examining  a  relic  of  another  day,  but 
a  lively  engagement  with  issues  of  our  own  time.  The  selection  here  in- 
cluded is  well-made  and  balanced.  The  publishers  and  the  editor  are  to  be) 
commended  for  this  work,  and  students  and  ministers  are  encouraged  toj 
buy  and  to  use  it.  John  E.  Steely 

REFORMED  DOGMATICS.  Edited  by  John  W.  Beardslee  III.  New  York: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1965.  $7.50. 

The  names  of  Johannes  Wollebius,  Gisbert  Voetius  and  Francis  Turre-j 
tin  will  not  be  familiar  to  Baptists,  even  to  theological  students.  These  merji; 
were,  nevertheless,  important  contributors  to  the  theological  tradition  which! 
we  have  inherited.  They  represent  the  dogmatic  endeavors  of  Reformeo)  C 
(Calvanist)  Christianity  in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Particulalj  Ci 
Baptists  began  to  enunciate  their  own  combination  of  Calvanist  theolog);;  I 
and  Free  Church  order. 

A  renewed  Catholicism,  new  philosophical  trends  (those  offered  bjj  ^ 
Hobbes  and  Descartes,  for  example),  and  Arminian  softening  of  the  ex 
treme  Calvinists'  positions  are  major  elements  in  the  setting  for  their  labors; 
The  present  volume,  latest  to  appear  in  A  Library  of  Protestant  Theology 
makes  available  selections  from  each  of  the  three.  Some  of  these  writing ii 
appear  here  for  the  first  time  in  English.  The  translation  work  has  beei  |e 
carefully  done,  and  the  result  is  a  readable  an  appealing  presentation  oj 
a  rather  forbidding  theology.  Even  though  we  do  not  now  subscribe  to  theii 
presuppositions,  follow  their  logic  or  accept  their  exegetical  methods,  W 
will  profit  from  reading  these  authors,  who  perhaps  tell  us  as  much  abou 
ourselves  as  they  do  about  themselves.  John  E.  Steely  ^ 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  THEOLOGICAL  TERMS.  By  Van  A.  Harvey.  Ne\j 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1964.  $1.45. 

Laymen  and  theological  experts  alike  will  welcome  this  little  book 
a  contribution  to  understanding  and  ease  in  communication.  The  increaJj  ^ 
ing  complexity  of  our  life  is  paralleled  by  a  corresponding  increase  i 
technical  language.    The  specialization  which  this  reflects  tends  to  mak  v 
islands  of  us  all.  Especially  welcome,  therefore,  is  a  work  which  will  hel 
to  overcome  this  insularity  and  will  aid  even  the  theologians  in  undertanc) 
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ing  each  other.  The  three  hundred  short  articles  offer  a  clarification  of 
terms  which  are  current  in  contemporary  systematic  and  philosophical 
theology.  This  book  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  and  we  can  recommend 
it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  becoming  conversant  with  today's  theological 
activity.  John  E.  Steely 

A  MAN  FOR  OTHERS.  By  Erik  Routley.  Oxford  University  Press,  New 
York.  1964. 

This  small  volume,  conveniently  published  in  paperback  for  the  Ameri- 
can public,  represents  another  in  that  ever-widening  circle  of  studies  flow- 
ing from  Robinson's  Honest  To  God.  The  size  of  this  movement  as  well  as 
its  character  seems  to  reveal  how  extensively  the  Bishop  gave  expression  to 
a  popular  need  for  theological  reform.  Routley's  work  serves  to  carry  on  a 
major  emphasis  of  the  earlier  study. 

Specifically,  it  is  a  study  of  Christology,  being  chiefly  biblical  rather 
t  than  historical  in  reference.  Some  aspects  of  traditional  Christological  state- 
j  ments  which  cry  out  for  revision  and  the  author  attempts  to  explicate  some 
;  of  these  in  terms  of  the  "new  theology."  This  he  does  with  considerable 
i  success.  By  the  method  of  "contextualizing"  of  Christ  a  good  case  is  made 
|  for  a  more  mature  and  adequate  interpretation  of  the  person  and  work  of 
i  Christ.  Of  special  significance  is  his  section  on  "God  in  the  World,"  an  ex- 
\  cellent  rationale  of  the  modern  scientific  movement  and  its  relation  to  the 
I  basic  Christian  perspective  of  "reconciliation."  S.  A.  Newman 

THE  SECULAR  CITY.  By  Harvey  Cox.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 1965.  $1.45. 

Harvey  Cox's  interpretation  of  contemporary  man  and  his  society  in 
terms  of  the  Secular  City  is  one  of  the  better  recent  efforts  to  relate  the 
Church  and  the  world.   In  contrast  to  Augustine's  City  of  God,  The  Secular 
I  City  has  a  place  for  the  Church  only  when  it  serves  man's  purposes  for  his 
I  life  in  this  world.  Secularization  is  a  historical  process  in  which  contemporary 

I  man  is  enmeshed,  a  process  which  has  made  irrelevant  the  myths  of  tribal 

I I  life  and  the  metaphysics  of  the  town  and  gown.  In  the  Secular  City  (tech- 
iltopolis),  all  values  are  relative  to  man  and  there  is  no  need  for  "religion" 
lit  all. 

Christians,  according  to  Cox,  should  welcome  the  liberties  and  dis- 
jjciplines  of  the  Secular  City  since  the  principles  of  its  reality  are  found  in 
fc|the  Bible  itself  in  the  disenchantment  of  nature,  desacralization  of  politics 
hand  the  deconsecration  of  values.  Cox  described  the  shape  and  style  of  the 
dSecular  City  and  illustrates  his  analysis  with  a  cross-cultural  perspective  cut 
I  jfrom  our  modern  world. 
|       In  Part  Two  the  author  interprets  the  Church  in  the  Secular  City  as 
God's  avant-garde  providing  kerygmatic,  diakonic,  and  koinoniac  functions 
which  enables  the  Church  to  become  a  cultural  exorcist.  In  Part  Three  Cox 
idiscusses  excursions  in  urban  exorcism  in  terms  of  work,  leisure,  sex  and  the 
university.  Part  Four  is  devoted  to  secular  man's  attempt  to  speak  of  God. 
|Cox  sees  this  effort  not  primarily  as  a  language  problem  but  rather  one  in- 
volving sociology,  politics  and  theology. 

This  book  is  an  imaginative,  exciting,  challenging  and  scholarly  presen- 
ilation of  many  issues  confronting  Christianity  today.  Cox's  optimistic  in- 
terpretation of  human  relations  and  endeavors  in  the  Secular  City  is  possible 
wily  by  reducing  the  gospel  of  sin  and  grace  to  the  human  level  of  error 
md  excess  which  can  be  adjusted  through  wisdom  and  social  restrictions. 
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There  is  a  noticeable  lack  of  reference  to  transcendent  power  which  can 
deliver  man  to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  This  reality  is  patently  absent  from 
Cox's  exegesis  of  the  Biblical  passages.  The  author's  elaborate  knowedge 
of  man  and  his  possibilities  is  presented  with  a  corresponding  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  God  or  of  the  content  of  the  Christian  way  of  life.  He  contends  that 
society  must  become  more  highly  organized  and  yet  he  belittles  the  insti- 
tutional aspect  of  the  Church.  The  liberties  of  the  Secular  City  in  which 
the  Church  loses  its  institutional  particularity  may  bear  such  fruits  as  loneli- 
ness and  despair.  The  discipline  of  technopolis  is  a  civil  one  rather  than  the 
discipline  of  Christ  which  binds  men  together  in  the  reality  of  God's  love. 

This  book  is  significant  enough  to  demand  thorough  study  and  chal- 
lenging enough  to  compel  all  serious  Christians  to  grapple  with  the  prob- 
lems which  Cox  has  presented.  John  W.  Eddins 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  MIND:  LETTERS  FROM  A  SOLDIER-PRIEST 
(1914-1919).  By  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row, 
1965.  $5.00 

In  reading  this  collection  of  letters  which  Teilhard  wrote  while  serving 
as  a  soldier-priest  during  the  First  World  War,  one  comes  to  have  the 
feeling  of  having  been  "over  there."  The  watch  in  the  trenches,  the  long, 
seemingly  meaningless  marches,  the  rest  camps,  the  retreats  and  the  ad- 
vances, the  coming  of  the  Americans,  the  hopes  of  the  Armistice— are  all 
shared  by  a  sensitive,  searching,  trusting  mind.  With  these  accounts,  Teil- 
hard also  reveals  seed-thoughts  of  much  of  his  later  writings. 

A  few  choice  insights  should  whet  one's  appetite  to  read  this  book. 
"Once  again  I've  felt  that  I'm  no  longer  the  individual  monad  full  of  plans 
for  personal  activity  but  the  monad  lost  in  the  great  clash  of  nations  and 
brutal  forces;  this  has  made  me  rather  dizzy  and  depersonalized  me"  (p. 
100 ) .  "This  impels  me  to  classify  more  exactly  my  views  on  the  reconciliation 
I  glimpse  between  the  passion  of  the  earth  and  the  passion  of  God  on  the 
meeting-ground  of  human  effort,  even  natural"  (p.  157).  "What  upholds 
me  is  the  thought  that  I'm  now— what  I  must  be  above  all— the  point  through 
which  our  Lord  communicates  himself  to  the  regiment  under  the  forms  and 
to  the  extent  that  seem  good  to  him"  (p.  171).  "-  -  -  I  have  never  yet 
come  into  contact  with  the  real  decomposition  of  humanity  that  comes  with 
the  disappearance  of  religious  feeling"  (p.  174).        James  H.  Blackmore 

GOD  WITH  US.  By  Joseph  Haroutunian.  Philadelphia:  The  Westminster 
Press,  1965. 

Subtitled  "A  Theology  of  Transpersonal  Life,"  this  book  discusses  the 
way  in  which  theology  can  be  and  must  be  developed  within  the  content  of 
interpersonal  relationships.  The  author's  theory  is  that  the  individual  emerges 
by  way  of  communion,  though  he  does  not  use  the  word  transpersonal  in 
the  text  of  this  book. 

In  the  introduction,  Dr.  Haroutunian  presents  a  new  image  of  man 
which,  in  essence,  points  to  an  image  of  man  as  fellowman.  The  purposely" 
of  the  book  is  to  state  logically  and  coherently  the  quality  of  existence  of[ 
this  new  image  of  man  as  fellowman.  Part  I,  the  first  three  chapters,  treats) 
the  topic  "God  in  the  Church";  Part  II,  the  next  three  chapters,  discusses 
"How  God  Acts";  Part  III,  chapters  seven  through  nine,  is  concerned  with] 
"Love  in  the  Common  Life";  and  the  conclusion  focuses  upon  a  Theology; 
of  Communion  and  presents  some  Proposals  for  Inquiry. 
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The  author's  final  conclusion  is  that  the  world's  distress  may  well  be 
due  to  a  failure  in  the  communion  of  fellowmen.  For  those  who  would  pre- 
fer a  fresh  viewpoint  on  an  old  theological  theme,  this  book  is  recommend- 
ed reading.  Donald  D.  Moore 

WITH  HANDS  OUTSTRETCHED.  By  E.  Roberts-Thomson.  London: 
Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  1962.  12s.  6d. 

This  is  a  book  by  the  Principal  of  Baptist  Theological  College  of  New 
South  Wales,  Sydney,  Australia.  It  is  concerned  with  Baptist  relationship 
to  the  ecumenical  movement.  The  author  argues  for  Baptist  participation  in 
this  movement.  His  insight  into  Baptist  history  and  life  is  keen  and  per- 
ceptive, and  his  vision  encompasses  not  only  the  world  family  of  Baptists, 
but  also  the  mission  and  task  of  world  Christianity.  It  should  be  read  and 
pondered  by  all  Baptist  ministers  who  realize  the  challenge  which  ecumeni- 
cal Christianity  poses  for  the  Baptist  witness.  James  E.  Tull 

BAPTISM  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.  By  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray.  New 
York  St.  Martin's  Press,  1966.  $4.95. 

This  book  of  176  pages  is  a  much  briefer,  less  technical,  more  popular 
work  than  the  same  author's  monumental  study  of  1962,  which  study  was 
published  under  the  title  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Beasley-Mur- 
ray, Principal  of  Spurgeon's  College,  London,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  Baptist  New  Testament  scholars  at  the  present  time,  and 
his  New  Testament  scholarship  is  complemented  by  fine  theological  insight. 
hBy  showing  that  the  meaning  of  baptism  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Baptist 
[  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  the  book  is  on  the  one  hand  a  vital  and  dis- 
cerning piece  of  Baptist  apologetics.  On  the  other  hand,  its  larger  purpose 
lis  irenic  and  constructive.  From  its  focus  upon  believer's  baptism,  it  throws 
plight  upon  the  whole  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith.  James  E.  Tull 


IV.  Christianity  at  Work 

FATIGUE  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.  By  Paul  Tournier  (ed.)  Richmond: 
John  Knox  Press,  1965.  (Paperback). 

j:  This  collection  of  three  essays  provides  psychological,  medical,  and 
dblical  insight  on  how  the  Christian  faith  relates  to  fatigue— a  major  prob- 
pm  in  the  twentieth  century. 

1  Editor  Tournier,  a  Swiss  physician,  wrote  the  preface  and  the  first  ar- 
icle  which  deals  with  the  psychological  aspects  of  fatigue  in  modern  life, 
[atigue  is  portrayed  as  a  warning  signal  that  something  is  out  of  order. 
1  An  essay  on  the  treatment  of  fatigue  was  contributed  by  Dr.  Andre 
arradon  who  stresses  fatigue  as  a  condition  whose  treatment  is  essential, 
jn  important  aspect  of  this  article  is  the  emphasis  upon  the  danger  arising 

om  "errors  of  utilization"  in  pharmacological  treatment. 

Professor  Georges  Crespy  wrote  the  final  article  which  is  an  essay  on 

tigue  and  rest  according  to  the  Bible.  This  biblical  view  of  fatigue  draws 

avily  upon  illustrative  anecdotes  from  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
A  central  theme  throughout  the  essays  is  the  necessity  of  discovering 

hy  one  is  fatigued  and  what  can  be  done  to  change  one's  pattern  of  living. 
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The  suggested  treatment  approach  is  for  a  team  effort  with  collaboration 
among  doctors,  nurses,  public  health  officers,  and  clergymen.  This  79  page 
paperback  is  recommended  reading.  Donald  D.  Moore 


THE  SPIRITUAL  DIMENSION  OF  PERSONALITY.  By  Agnes  Suther- 
land Ronaldson.  Philadelphia:  Westminster  Press,  1965. 

In  a  logical  and  scholarly  sequence,  Dr.  Ronaldson  inquires  into  the 
nature  of  personality,  reviews  the  philosophical,  psychological,  and  theo- 
logical concepts  of  spirit,  and  identifies  the  dimension  of  spirit  in  the  young 
child.  She  accomplishes  the  latter  task  by  taking  the  first  three  (of  eight) 
criteria  of  a  healthy  personality  as  suggested  by  Erik  H.  Erikson  and  analyz- 
ing them  in  viewing  the  child  as  a  person  living  in  three  dimensions:  the 
physical,  the  psychic,  and  the  spiritual.  Erikson's  scheme  is  a  psychosocial 
expansion  and  extension  of  Freud's  psychosexual  emphasis  in  personality 
development— both  presented  from  psycho-analytic  bases. 

Two  factors  make  the  book  extraordinary:  (1)  the  author  does  not  shy 
away  from  the  concept  of  spirit  as  do  so  many  writers  particularly  in  this 
field;  and  ( 2 )  the  book  augments  the  literature  that  views  man  as  a  psycho- 
physical-spiritual  unity  by  covering  sources  not  generally  tapped  by  child 
psychologists. 

The  volume  will  have  special  interest  for  all  persons  interested  in  how 
personhood  emanates  in  the  young  child.  For  such  readers,  the  book  is  highly 
recommended.  Donald  D.  Moore 

YOUTH  AND  SOCIAL  ORDER.  By  F.  Musgrove.  Bloomington:  Indiana 

University  Press,  1964,  163  pages. 

Mr.  Musgrove,  currently  lecturer  in  education  at  the  University  of 
Leeds,  presents  in  this  volume  a  truly  thought  provoking  look  at  today's 
adolescents.  While  the  book  itself  is  written  primarily  with  the  young  peo 
pie  of  England  as  subjects,  the  work  is  nevertheless  relevant  for  this  coun 
try.  In  fact,  Mr.  Musgrove  directs  many  of  his  comments  toward  the  situa 
tion  in  this  country  and  depends  heavily  on  research  by  social  scientists  in 
America.    The  approach  is  inter-disciplinary,  but  the  emphasis  is  social 
One  may  well  take  issue  with  the  conclusions  the  author  reaches,  but  tcjj  ion 
refute  him  one  must  come  to  grips  with  much  important  research  on  the  id 
subject. 

The  idea  that  the  adolescent  is  a  cultural  rather  than  a  physiologica 
phenomenon  is  not  new,  but  the  author  stresses  it  as  an  invention  of  th<j 
adult  world.  "Whatever  the  potential  of  the  adolescent,  his  actual  per 
formance  is  likely  to  be  reasonably  close  to  what  adult  society  reward 
most  and  penalizes  least.  He  is  what  society  makes  him."  In  other  words 
whatever  the  adolescent  is,  whatever  he  is  said  to  be  by  the  adult  world,  i 
just  what  the  adult  world  has  made  him.  Any  book  that  can  drive  home  thi 
understanding  is  well  worth  the  reading. 

Mr.  Musgrove  questions  the  whole  system  which  segregates  the  youn 
person  into  a  sub-culture  all  his  own.  He  feels  the  idea  that  this  is  due  t 
a  lack  of  maturity  is  incorrect— that  in  fact  the  adolescent  is  much  mor 
mature  than  he  is  given  credit  for  being  by  adults  who  segregate  him 

Many  who  work  with  and  think  about  the  current  young  person  hav 
begun  to  feel  that  one  of  the  time-honored  "traits"  of  the  young  pe: 
—rebellion— may  well  be  a  trait  of  the  past.  The  author  lends  support  t  j 
this  conclusion  also:  ".  .  .  the  broad  picture  of  contemporary  youth  is  n< 
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of  a  population  either  actually  or  potentially  deviant— or  even  particularly 
adventurous." 

These  are  just  illustrations  of  those  conclusions  of  Mr.  Musgrove  with 
which  one  must  agree  or  disagree,  but  about  which  one  must  give  some 
serious  reflection.  Richard  C.  McMillan 

BARRON'S  HOW  TO  PREPARE  FOR  THE  STUDENT  DRAFT  DEFER- 
MENT TEST.  By  Samuel  C.  Brownstein  and  Mitchel  Weiner.  Wood- 
bury. New  York  Barron's  Educational  Series,  Inc.  1966.  249pp. 

This  book  provides  a  review  of  the  verbal  and  quantative  aspects  of 
the  Selective  Service  College  Qualification  Test.  The  verbal  section  con- 
tains word  lists  with  definitions  and  study  guides;  exercises  in  sentence  com- 
pletion, word  relationships,  and  reading  comprehension.  The  mathematics 
section  gives  a  review  of  subject  matter  from  arithmetic  fundamentals  to 
the  advanced  concepts  of  algebra  and  geometry.  Drill  also  is  provided  in 
interpreting  graphs  and  statistical  data.  Ten  model  Verbal  Aptitude  Tests 
and  ten  model  Mathematics  Aptitude  Tests  with  answers  comprise  the  last 
two  sections  of  the  book.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
Selective  Service  College  Qualification  Test,  a  judgment  cannot  be  made  as 
to  how  beneficial  this  book  may  be  to  a  student  as  he  prepares  to  take  this 
Itest.  The  book  is  well  organized,  clearly  and  effectively  written  and  should 
be  a  welcome  volume  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  review  in  these  areas. 

Fred  Sandusky 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MEANING  OF  MONEY.  By  Otto  A.  Piper.  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1965.  $2.95.  $1.50  paper. 

We  do  not  have  enough  good  literature  on  Christian  stewardship, 
is  volume  is  one  of  a  series  by  Prentice-Hall,  a  "Library  of  Christian 
;Stewardship,"  prepared  for  pastors  and  lay  church  leaders.  The  books  deal 
with  stewardship  principles  and  practices. 

i  This  volume  deals  with  economic  life  and  the  use  of  money  as  related 
to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  The  author  discusses  what  money  is  and  the 
bthical  problem  of  money.  Then  he  calls  attention  to  the  Biblical  view  of 
inoney,  the  ownership  of  property,  the  Christian  attitude  toward  money, 
ind  personal  and  public  use  of  money.  It  is  the  kind  of  study  which  can 
kelp  one  formulate  his  own  philosophy  of  Christian  stewardship. 

Garland  A.  Hendricks 

EDUCATIONAL  MISSION  OF  THE  CHURCH.  By  Robert  J.  Havig- 
hurst.  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1965,  $4.50. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  been  closely  identified  with  education 
|s  related  to  human  development  in  the  field  of  secular  education.  Using 
le  developmental  task  concept  which  he  sets  forth  in  an  earlier  work, 
iuman  Development  and  Education,  Mr.  Havighurst  describes  the  educa- 
Wal  task  of  the  church  at  the  various  age  levels  and  analyzes  the  relation 
I  the  church  to  the  development  of  moral  character.  Professor  Havighurst 
|as  a  fresh  and  vital  approach  to  the  educational  mission  of  the  church. 
\yme  of  his  conclusions  will  not  be  acceptable  to  every  reader  yet  this  re- 
lewer  found  it  to  be  both  provocative  and  stimulating.  His  suggestions  seem 
j>  be  insightful  and  applicable  to  the  local  church.  It  is  a  fresh  approach  to 
p  old  problem.  It  is  worthy  of  and  needs  to  be  read  by  every  Christian 
lader  in  the  local  church.  Jerry  M.  Stubblefield 

I 
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BUILDING  A  CHRISTIAN  MARRIAGE.  By  William  E.  Hulme.  Engle- 
wood  Cliffs,  N.  J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  1965.  $3.50. 

The  dependence,  interdependence  and  independence  of  husband  and 
wife  are  considered  against  the  dual  backdrops  of  Christian  thought  and 
contemporary  patterns  of  behavior.  Much  difficulty  in  marriage  could  be 
eliminated  if  husband  and  wife  would  affirm  his  or  her,  and  the  partner's, 
distinctive  identity.  Moreover,  marital  conflict  can  be  resolved  redemptively 
as  husband  and  wife  learn  mutual  subservience  and  the  grace  of  "outgrowing 
the  scapegoat."  This  book  is  for  the  married  and  those  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. It  should  be  in  church  libraries  and  on  pastors'  loan  shelves. 

Thomas  A.  Bland 

MARRIAGE  AND  THE  BIBLE.  By  Ernest  White.  Nashville:  Broadman 
Press,  1965.  $3.50. 

Ernest  White,  Th.D.,  a  scholarly  Southern  Baptist  pastor,  has  authored 
a  splendid  book  from  the  perspective  of  Biblical  teachings  on  marriage. 
The  author  focuses  upon  Jesus'  person-centered,  relational  interpretation  of 
marriage  as  distinguished  from  the  rigorous  legalism  and  stolid  institutional- 
ism  of  some  other  religious  thinkers  of  the  first  (and  twentieth!)  century. 

Relevant  New  Testament  passages  on  marriage,  divorce,  remarriage 
and  other  topics  are  examined  competently  and  intensively.  The  author's 
mastery  of  the  Biblical  languages  is  evident.  Of  even  greater  significance 
is  the  incorporation  of  the  substantive  results  of  textual  and  form  criticism 
The  serious  regard  for  historical  critical  Biblical  study  is  accompanied  by 
fine  ethical  sensitivity  in  the  development  of  the  subject.  Readers  who  wish 
to  do  additional  study  will  be  aided  by  six  pages  of  references  to  excellent 
source  materials. 

In  addition  to  his  appreciation  of  what  the  author  has  written,  this  re- 
viewer wishes  to  express  his  gratitude  to  Broadman  Press  for  publishing  s 
book  which  will  help  our  Southern  Baptist  people  (and  others)  to  relate 
critical  Biblical  study  to  contemporary  life.  Thomas  A.  Bland 

THE  NATION  AND  THE  KINGDOM.  By  Charles  W.  Forman.  New  York 
Friendship,  1964. 

What  is  the  gaming  of  national  independence  doing  to  the  Christiai 
churches  in  Asia  and  Africa?  What  attitudes  have  the  Christians  taken  1 
struggles  for  nationhood?  How  active  have  they  been  in  the  effort  to  wir 
national  freedom?  Dr.  Forman,  born  in  India,  missionary,  world  traveler 
educated  in  some  of  America's  finest  schools,  is  eminently  qualified  to  answe 
these  important  questions.  He  does  so  very  effectively  by  giving  f  actus 
histories  of  specific  countries  in  reaching  nationhood.  There  is  infinit 
variety,  but  also  a  growing  belief  that  "a  more  public  participation  in  th 
national  undertaking  than  ever  before"  is  demanded  (p.  139). 

This  inexpensive  paperback  is  very  helpful  to  anyone  who  wishes  t 
understand  the  churches  and  missions  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

John  T.  Wayland 


VOICES  OF  PROTEST  AND  HOPE.  Compiled  by  Elisabeth  D.  Dodd 
New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1965.  $1.95. 

In  her  "Introduction"  Elisabeth  Dodds  expresses  the  motivation  behin 
this  book:  "We  can  only  speak  effectively  to  the  world  after  we  have  li 
tened  sensitively."  In  this  anthology  of  contemporary  "voices,"  most  < 
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whom  come  from  outside  the  institutionalized  church,  we  have  a  sample  of 
the  thought  of  men  and  women  who  are  quiveringly  sensitive  to  life.  "These 
snippings  from  the  great,  gaudy  tapestry  of  modern  culture,"  writes  Mrs. 
Dodds,  "are  meant  to  indicate  several  of  the  issues  the  church  must  con- 
front if  it  is  to  offer  healing  to  humanity."  These  selections  loosely  ar- 
ranged to  coincide  with  the  structure  of  the  General  Confession  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

As  most  compilations  the  book  suffers  from  a  type  of  disjointed  charac- 
ter but  even  so,  the  "voices"  are  so  grapplingly  relevant  that  the  protest  and 
hope  they  represent  is  difficult  to  miss  or  to  ignore.        R.  Eugene  Owens 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOARD.  By  Robert  A.  Baker. 
Nashville:  Convention  Press,  1966.  $3.95. 

As  a  rule,  we,  Baptists,  have  not  been  very  mindful  of  our  history.  We 
are  too  involved  in  the  present  to  spend  much  thought  on  the  past,  but  there 
is  much  to  learn  from  knowing  what  we  have  been  and  where  we  have  been. 
This  attractive,  250-page  book  could  help  greatly. 

Written  by  the  professor  of  church  history  at  Southwestern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  to  celebrate  the  75th  aniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  Southern  Baptist  Sunday  School  Board,  this  history  of  an  important  and 
vital  institution  has  woven  into  it  human  interest,  important  statistics, 
sociological  conditions,  and  Christian  dedication. 

Dr.  Baker  is  honest  to  report  the  problems  of  the  present  as  well  as 
the  problems  of  the  past.  He  explains  how  the  Sunday  School  Board  came 
to  have  twenty-five  major  programs  of  work  and  how  effective  it  is  in  ad- 
ministering them.  The  very  success  of  the  Board  has  created  strains  and 
stresses,  but  the  vision  of  assisting  the  churches  in  performing  "their  basic 
tasks  for  Christ"  which  moved  the  early  leaders  in  founding  the  Board  has 
not  been  lost  in  its  multi-ministries  today  (p.  241). 

This  book  will  be  of  great  interest  and  value  to  pastors,  church  leaders, 
historians,  sociologists  and  others.  It  should  be  placed  in  every  Baptist 
church  library.  James  H.  Blackmore 

WHY  NOT  JUST  BE  CHRISTIANS?  By  Vance  Havener.  Westwood,  New 
Jersey:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  1965.  $2.50. 

The  title  of  this  book  will  be  offensive  to  many  theologians,  but  will 
\  appeal  to  most  laymen.  Many  of  the  sermons  by  this  widely  heard  evangelist 
B  are  as  naive  as  the  title  of  the  book  seems  to  be  at  first  glance.  The  author's 
]  limitations  are  evident,  for  he  is  certainly  not  the  possessor  of  the  benefits  of 

mature  theological  insight.  He  is,  however,  an  honest  preacher  who  has  a 
I  vast  storehouse  of  personal  awareness  of  the  arrogance  and  intellectual  pride 

of  "this  generation."  He  preaches  fervently  and  at  frequent  intervals  uses 

the  scripture  atrociously.  Both  attributes  are  illustrated  in  this  book  of 

sermons. 

The  illustrations  which  are  contained  in  the  sermons  are  worth  the 
i  time  it  takes  to  read  the  book.  If  one  is  interested  in  gaining  theological 
jinsight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  life,  he  should  read  another  book. 

Ted  Janes 
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Lecture  Schedule  1966-1967 


September  8-9      Fali  Convocation  Lectures 
Dr.  James  A.  Martin,  Jr. 
Danforth  Professor  of  Religion  in  Higher 
Education,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
New  York  City 

September  28        Missionary  Day  Address 

The  Honorable  Walter  H.  Judd 
Congressman,  Medical  Missionary 
Statesman,  Washington,  D.  C. 

October  11-14       Week  of  Preaching 

Dr.  Blake  Smith,  Pastor 
University  Baptist  Church 
Austin,  Texas 

October  26  Missionary  Day  Address 

Dr.  Hugo  H.  Culpepper,  Director 

Division  of  Missions 

Home  Mission  Board  of  the  SBC 

November  30        Missionary  Day  Address 

Dr.  Eugene  A.  Nida,  Executive-Secretary 
The  American  Bible  Society 

January  19  Spring  Convocation 

Dr.  George  H.  Shriver,  Jr. 

Associate  Professor  of  Church  History 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

February  16         Founders'  Day  Address 
Dr.  J.  Allen  Easley 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Religion 
Wake  Forest  College 

March  1  Missionary  Day  Address 

Dr.  Rajah  B.  Manikam 
Tanquebar,  India 

March  14-17         The  Carver-Barnes  Memorial  Lectures 
Dr.  Robert  A.  Baker 
Professor  of  Church  History 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
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March  28-29         Spring  Lectures 

Dr.  Eduard  Schweizer 
Professor  of  New  Testament 
University  of  Zurich 

April  12  Missionary  Day  Address 

Dr.  James  E.  Tull,  Professor  of  Theology 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 

May  IS  Commencement  Sermon 

May  19  Commencement  Address 


Summer  School  1967 

June  12-July  7  First  Xerm 

July  10-August  4  Second  Term 

For  further  information  write  Dr.  Fred  Sandusky,  Registrar 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Wake  Forest  ' 
North  Carolina  27587. 
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